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Pennsylvania 


SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 


8t. Louis and New York ......... 1054 miles 
Chicago and New YorkE..... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New YorkE........ ‘761 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ........... 468 milcs 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New York....... 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbuas........... 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 mites 
Cincinnati and Columbus....... . 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville............ 305 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati............ 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis......... 195 miles 


Freguent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 





“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pi — Short Lines 
KENTUCKY i 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 


H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., + San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - Portland, Ore. 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash. 
M.F 
A 
L. 




















- VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
KIMBALL, Assistant General deeeeial Agent, Chicago, Il. 
EO. T. HULL, District Agent, . - *° Denver, Col. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger aniie, - St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Cc. 
C. 
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“The Standard Railroad of America” 


nano 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building, Flood Building, 600 Spring Street, 


Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 








ig 





“The  Senide Resort of Hialaies California” —two railroad 
lines running to San Francisco eighty miles north, and another 
under course of construction; New Casino cost over ; 
City population 1900, 5595—1908, 14,200. _Nocity in the 
West offers better — for investment. Write Board of 
Trade for Booklet * 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU 


OF INFORMATION 








it stands unrivaled—commanding. 


Its unique dining places— Laurel Coute, Cryph, Grill, Red Raom, Grey 
Room and magnificent main Salon are without counterpart. 


Single Rooms, with bath, $2.50 upward. Suites, $10 upward 


Or in Se 
rial Life / 


In everything from location and service,to t 





UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
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PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 





SUNSET 


TRAVEL BUREAU OF 


INFORMATION 





HOTEL 


AN FRANCISCO 


COR, ELLIS AND LEAVENWORTH STREETS 


GHIS magnificent, new 
four-story brick and 
steel building, opened 
February 17, 1908, is most 
centrally located, with 
direl car service to and 
Srom all parts of the city, 
Jerry and railroad depots. 
250 rooms. 100 baths. 
Large and luxurious 
dining room. Every pos- 
sible convenience known 
to modern hoteldom. 
European plan from 
$1.00 per day upward. 
Special rates to permanent 
guests. 


FOR RESERVATIONS OR FURTHER 


Fe J. 








ARLINGTON 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








INFORMATION ADDRESS 


FALLON, Proprietor 
































HO foe 
_ST- FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS Manager 



















Facing a tropical 
park, which, in the 
civic center _ of 
an Francisco,has 
the unusual aspect 
of an o -wor 
square or Spanish 
Plaza,this hostelry 
marks the farthest 
advance of science 


in hotel service. 


Rates. (European 
an . . . *& . 
Rooms - -$2°°upward 


~ with bath 25° upward ~ 


Parlor, bedroom &bath 
from $10°° upward 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 
A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 
—~ } Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason, San Francisco, California 
The Hotel Holland Co., Proprietors E. L. Young, Manager 
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OF 
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States, who have obtained relief from their use. 


Natural gas from one of the springs serves to light 
the treatment of catarrh and diseases of the stomach. 


student in search of knowledge. 


paid to any part of U.S. 









= TUSCAN 
RB SPRINGS 


THE GOLDEN 
STATE is noted for 
its number and variety 
of mineral springs and 
their valuable mineral 
qualities, but none 
perhaps, are so justly 
famous as the Tuscan 
Mineral Springs, of 
Northern California, 
situated near the thri- 
ving town of Red 
ae} Bluff, Tehama Co. 





he 


Bubbling up from unknown depths, where nature is busily engaged in compounding and mixing the minerals 
which are a cure for scores of chronic diseases not amenable to other forms of treatment, are more than fifty 
springs, all within a surface area of less than one square mile, yet no two are alike. 

The curative power of these waters in chronic cases of rheumatism, stomach, liver and kidney troubles and all 
diseases of the blood is beyond question, as can be testified to by thousands of sufferers from all over the United 


A $60,000 tavern, three stories high, with wide veranda, and containing all of the accessories of the modern 
hotel building, offers to the visitor rest and comfort at all seasons of the year. 

An additional attraction is the new three-story bathhouse just completed at a cost of $25,000. The building is 
of concrete and cement and is provided with hot steam rooms, hot and cold mineral tub baths, hot and cold 
mineral and fresh water shower baths, turkish baths, mud baths and a hot plunge. 
plunge bath, 36 x 64 feet in size, with an extreme depth of 12 feet of water. 


Adjoining is an open air 


and heat both the bathhouse and hotel and is also used 


in evaporating the water from certain —— in the manufacture of salts which have been found valuable in 
These are but a few of the wonders of Tuscan Springs to be found by the invalid in search of health or the 


Information in detail may be had by sending for booklets and other printed matter, all of which is free. 
Send 50 cents for Tuscan Spring Catarrh Salts, Stomach and Kidney Salts or Good Red Blood Salts. Postage 


Address, E. B. WALBRIDGE, Tuscan Springs, California 








ROYAL HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN—CAFE IN CONNECTION 
Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before the fire 
Tde, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Weekly rates, 


From Ferry, Howard street cars direct 
Townsend street depot 


Fourth street cars direct from 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOTEL AUDUBON 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
928 ELLIS STREET 
100 rooms ; centrally located; all modern conveniences; 
comfortable, quiet and homelike. Rates $1.00 per day and 
up. Write for booklet to 
Cc. E. GANTER, ManaGer 






























“The House with a Location” 


otel Savoy 


Van Ness Ave., cor. Ellis St. 





San Francisco 







































The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices, 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 








CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 
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SUNSET 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
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pee - A d ~~ bee 
Enjoy California’s best Climate at the largest all-year Seaside Resort Hotel in the World. 
All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and important changes. Every modern convenience provided, 
including Long Distance Telephone in Rooms. Chef of National Reputation. Choicest and widest Cuisine of any 
Hotel in the West. Interior Court a rare Tropical garden. Fine Winter Fishing, Quail and Duck Shooting as well as 
Trap Shooting. Improved Golf,Course and unexcelled Cement Tennis Courts. Two full-size Polo Fields, One-mile 
Race Track, Largest and best Stabling Accommodations for Polo Ponies in the West. Archery and Golf Instructors 


in attendance. For further information address MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


wh Oy CoRONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

















Opens June Ist 


McCloud River Tavern | 


Lava Springs Resort 
Opens June Ist 





Located in the Pines on the 
Beautiful McCloud River 


Fishing and Hunting Unsurpassed 


Stopovers will be allowed at 7. R 
Sisson by Southern Pacific on HO S P IN GS 
all through tickets. Grandest and most accessible of all year 
round resorts, Mildest winters in Cali- 
fornia. Only hot soda, iron and sulphur 
Baths in California. (Guaranteed to cure’ 
rheumatism and all stomach troubles. 
Expert masseurs. $12.00to$16.00 per week. 
McCLOUD RIVER R. R. CO. Baths free. Take “Coaster” arriving at 


1207 Flood Bldg., San Francisco Springs at 1.30 pm. Waters awarded First 
Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 











Write for full particulars. 
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= THE HOTEL AT BYRON 
Write manager at Eyron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
553 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


One of the world’s 
most curative Springs. 
One of America’s most 


Two and 
one-half hours 


from 


San Francisco 


comfortable 
and refined 
hostelries 














THE SPRINGS THAT MADE 
LAKE COUNTY FAMOUS 


ADAMS 


BY ITS CURES OF STOMACH, LIVER 
AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 


For information and literature address 


Dr. W. R. Prather, Prop., Adams Springs, Lake County, Cal. 
Sunset Magazine Inf. Bureau, Flood Bidg., San Francisco, or 
Sunset Magazine In‘. Bureau, 600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 














Mt. Wilson Hotel and Cottages 


_ 6000 Feet Elevation 





Seventeen miles from Los Angeles. Sierra Madre car from Los An- 
geles to foot of trail; then animals to the summit. Los Angeles office, 
Peck-Judah Co., 553 ish Spring St.; Pasadena Office, Hotel Green. Strain’s 
Camp and Sturtevant’s — open June Ist. F. B. ROSS, a 





Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and designed to accommodate persons 
who wish rest or medical treatment. Has a hospital department, operating 
room and every convenience for surgery. All nursing done by the Sisters 
and competent trained nurses. Patients may have choice ‘of physicians. 
Electric elevator and modern conveniences. Large grounds, ideal location 
and perfect climate. 


SEND For Descriptive Book.tet ro SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


| Open the entire year. Steam and 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
| liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
| nervous troubles. Montgomery water 
unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage 
daily except Sundays. Long distance 
| telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, 








J. H. RICHARDSON 
Pe se ne CALIFORNIA 


LAKESIDE INN 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive. Lakeside has more nat 
ural attractions than any resort in the 
2 West. Its famous mineral waters have 
curative properties for those are ill 
and a tonic for those who are well 











Fishing and shooting on its own lake, |! 
in season. Lake encircled by the only 
two-mile auto track in the United States 
The climate permits it to be an all-year- 
round resort. Added to these attractions | 
are golf, tennis, riding and driving | 





The hotel is picturesquely situated, surrounded by flowers and green 
fields; the service is excellent and the cuisine beyond criticism 
Illustrated booklet free. 


LAKESIDE «NN 
Lakeside, San Diego County, California 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 














FALLEN LEAF LODGE 


ON FALLEN LEAF LAKE, five miles from Tallac, 
Lake Tahoe. Rugged mountain scenery. Best trout fish 
ing and hunting. Free row-boats and canoes. Hire of 
launches and horses moderate. Rooms, cabins and tents. 
Electric lights. Porcelain tubs, and shower baths. A 
homelike, comfortable resort. Terms reasonable. For 
booklet, address the manager, Mrs. N. H. Trickey, Tallac, 
California. 





HOTEL NADEAU, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FINEST COMMERCIAL HOUSE IN THE CIT 


LARGEST AND BEST SAMPLE ROOMS 


MOST CONVENIENTLY LOCATED. EUROPEAN PLAN. FIRST-CLASS CAFE IN CONNECTION 
FOR RATES AND INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


ALDEN & THOMPSON. Props. 
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COR. SPRING AND FIRST STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
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Finest golf links, 
tennis courts, mo- 
tor roads and 


drivesintheworld Only 4 hours from San Francisco 


To have missed seeing Del Monte is 
to have missed seeing the best the 


ih 35h 


ao 
Be sa oe : *, 


= ae 


ere a fe ge Booklet 
Pacific Coast has to offer. and -full , information, 

H. R. WARNER, 
Ask for stop-over privilege Manager, Del Monte 





KLAMATH 
HOT 


SPRINGS 


Is a fine Health and Pleasure 


Resort in the mountains of 
northern California. Apply to 














PECK-JUDAH CO., 789 MARKET ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Cal., for Folder 

















HOTEL WOODWARD 


FIREPROOF FAMILY 
HOTEL 


American or European. 
Convenient to Theaters 
and Shopping District. 

rite for rates, reser- 
vations and booklet 


HOTEL WOODWARD 


421 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Guy K. Woodward- D. O'Donnel 














Deer Park Inn 
Lake Tahoe Region 


Altitude 6,500. Fine Mineral Springs. 
Fishing, Boating, Mountain Climbing, Tennis. 
Comfortable Hotel and Log Cabins. Good 
Table. Large Dairy on place. No Rattle- 
snakes nor Poison Oak. Open June Ist 
until November Ist. Rates from $14 to $18 
per week. Address Miss Katherine Chandler, 
Deerpark, Placer County, California. 
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California’s Mission Inn--“ The Glenwood” 


Elegance is not the only attraction of the modern hotel—it’s the “home feeling” that counts. When you combine the picturesqueness of the 

Eighteenth century with the luxury of the Twentieth, and surround them withhome comforts and an atmosphere of good cheer, you have 
: Proprietor described the celebrated GLENWOOD HOTEL, at Riverside. Manager 
FRANK A. MILLER .. 2’. .". Illustrated literature on application. .. .. ... MRS. F.W.RICHARDSON 
























“Twelve Stories of Solid Comfort” 


Building —concrete—steel and marble. 
Inthe most fashionable shopping district. 
Special large sample rooms for display. 


Library —bound magazines in reading 
room for guests. 


Most refined, modern hostelry in Seattle. 
English Grill. 
Buses meet all trains and boats. 


Rates—A Dollar a Day Up. 


Witter Springs Hotel 
and Cottages. rate county, Cal 


Automobile parties given special attention. 
A first-class all-year-round Resort in the 


midst of beautiful scenery overlooking Clear M any a (Good c atc h 


Lake. Excellent service, homelike comfort, 


out-door amusements. Witter Water known at BROCKWAY 
all over the country as a natural medical 
on TAHOE 


remedy. 








RUDOLPH HACKEL, Manager 
City Office, 697 Van Ness Ave. Formerly with the Fairmont Hotel 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








Headquarters for Motor League—Commodious Garage 











Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distancg telephone in each—Lighted by Electricity 
throughout—Ideal Climate—Beautiful Grounds of Twenty-two Acres—Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving—All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 





American and European Plan Moderate Prices 
Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 


FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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SISSON TAVERN 


One and a half days for the round trip; guides, horses and outfits furnished. A delightful outing. 
Finest of fishing and hunting in season. California State Hatchery on grounds of Tavern. Full 
information any Southern Pacific Agent or SISSON TAVERN. 





Mt. Tamalpais 


+... OVER.. 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 














is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trp to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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“Anyone can get well here”—Admiral Robley D. Evans 
New York World, April 5th, 1908. 


Do you know that the greatest and best equipped hot 
springs in America are in California at Paso Robles? 


NDER the brow of the beautiful Coast Range midway on the Road 

of a Thousand Wonders between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

700 feet above the sea: a forest of magnificent oaks with wild 

mountain streams, old, old mission and mission buildings; and the 
clearest, dryest, purest, most bracing California air. 

And a hotel with fine grounds, unexcelled cuisine, drives, tennis and 
croquet courts, golf links—a place like home, big, roomy, tasteful, quiet— 
like home out of doors. 

Yet all this is incidental to the best equipped bath house in America, 
with all apparatus selected and approved by Dr Simon Baruch of New 
York, the most eminent authority in America on hydro-therapeutics to make 
most efficient the wonder-working waters of Paso Robles Hot Springs 
—soda, iron chalybeate, mud, sulphur and lithia varying in temperature 
from 60° to 124° Fahrenheit. 


Bubbling up over 2,000,000 gallons per day. 
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Plan to Visit 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


NOW REACHED BY RAIL m FA QUICK, PLEASANT TRIP 


Scenic Route of fi. - an To the Celebrated 
Merced Canyon. ~~ gt | Valley. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE ee y, A DELIGHTFUL OUTING 
Connects with S. P. OSEMITE VALLEY First-class accommodations 


and Santa Fe. ‘RAILROAD CO- en route and in Valley. 


A trip to California is incomplete without a visit to Yosemite. In its assemblage 
of sheer walls of great height, imposing peaks, and the number of its stupendous 
waterfalls, Yosemite is unique. For through rates and connections, inquire of 
any Southern Pacific or Santa Fe ticket agent. Write for descriptive folder. 

O. W. LEHMER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, MERCED, CALIFORNIA 














Mariposa Grove 


Big Trees Camp 
jViinstrWavom and} | Y OSeMIte 


4 the Big Trees now make 

») 4 the tip from Yosemite NOW OPEN 
2 Valley instead of from 
}) Raymond, as formerly, 








., one extra day only being Electric Lighted—Improved and 
required for the round trip. Enlarged— Accommodations for 
400 persons—The most beauti- 
Your visit to Yosemite fully located camp in Yosemite— 
will not be complete Why not spend your vacation 
without Wawona and there? Rates $2.00 per day. 
the Big Trees. Special rates by the week. 
Write for beautiful illustrated Under Sentinel Hotel management. 


folder and full information to 
Write for reservations to 


Prcchetmanaar ype: gl J. B. COOK, Prop. 


884 Market Street YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco 
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PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 











ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for he alth- 
seekers, combined with conveniences of a 
modern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
amts. Located 65 milesfromSan Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 











ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 














great BATTLE 
CREEK. Building new and strictly modern in every appointment. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium means, methods and appliances are used. 


the finest in the world. Tennis court and other outdoor sports. 
accommodation for one’s comfort. Reasonable rates. 





LONG BEACH SANITARIUM, 


A medical and surgical Sanitarium in Southern California by the sea. 
7 CREEK SANITARIUM plan, and one of the finest and best equipped of its kind west of BATTLE 
Fine spacious treatment rooms, where 
Roof garden and sun parlor overlooking the 
Pacific from which comes the gentle, cool, refreshing ocean breezes, that make 
A health home. 
Visitors welcome. 


Ww. RAY SIMPSON, Manager 


LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 
Affiliated with and established on the 


all 
the summer climate of Long Beach 


Excellent service and every 
For further particulars, address 
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THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY TO THE EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


TO 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


THROUGH 


FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 



























H\ cricaco juve CINCINNATI " VIA ANEW Y ORLEANS ) 
NEW ORLEANS, 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 


ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


Tickets and a of agents of its own 


connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P. T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 





IN WRITING 





W. J. ne 
| General Agen 
| | San F rancisc 








NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
OTWELL 

36 Powell Street 
o, California 405 
E P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, ‘lexas 


T. D. CONNELLY 
General Agent, 544 So. Spring St. 
Angeles, California 














La Casa ne (Hotel!) 








rates. 





coor 


In the beart of beautiful Pasadena. All cars pass the door. Ameri- 
ean Plan. C a homelike; $2 00 to $4.00 a day; special weekly 


H. KINDIG, Manager, Pasadena, California. 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU 


FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
TRAVEL BY SsTHE KATY 


Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate points, also through standard sleepers connect- 
ing at San Antonio for Oklahoma, Shreve- @ 

port, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. KANSAS CITY 
For information inquire at any office of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 


OF INFORMATION 

















PARSONS @ 


SA 
ANTONIO 


W. S. ST. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT = _pp- PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL 


To be held in Portland, Oregon, June | to 6,°08. 
Will be the most brilliant Floral Fiesta and 
Civic Jubilee ever held in the Pacific Northwest. 


Portland, “The Rose City,” will be a blaze of splendor 

and the center of world-wide interest for one week. 

Several important conventions to be held in Portland 
on that occasion. 


Reduced Rates to Portland 


will be made by 


The Oregon Railroad @ Navigation Co. 


FROM ALL POINTS ON ITS LINES 


To keep perfectly posted on all important matters relating to this 
great event, write to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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SUNSET BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


The New Hotel Perkins 


q Remodelled; Refurnished; Reopened May Fifth and Washington Sts. 


TRAVEL 





25, 1908. Most centrally located. Large PORTLAND. OREGON 


light.sample rooms. 165 rooms; 75 with 
private bath. Every modern convenience, including phone in every room. 
Colonial Cafe. English Grill; cuisine unexcelled. On direct car line to depot. 
Bus meets all trains. European plan. Rates $1.00 per day and upward. 


WARREN SWETLAND, Manager 
























Low round trip rate 
summer excursion 
d C tickets sold to East- 


ern points on these 


dates: 
ast jam 32.9. 70, ti, $5, 


16, 22 to 28 inclusive 


July 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 28, 29 
August 17, 18, 24 and 25 
cap Here are some of the rates: 


Omaha~ - - - $60.00 

Se -" + 60.00 

° ansas City : - 60.00 
Tickets good for three o—-. ”6 Cs lll 
months---some_ cases St. Louis « & 67.50 
lon r. S opover n New Orleans - - 67.50 
h ge + P sbi: d Washington - . 107.50 
choice of routes going Philadelphia - + 108.50 
and coming. New York - 108.50 


SEE NEAREST AGENT 
FOR DETAILS 


Southern Pacific 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU 


Arizona €5 New Mexico 


e 
Jas. Cotgunoun, President. h auUway NorMAN CARMICHAEL, Second Vice-Pres. 


J. G. Hopxrns, First Vice-President. A. T. THomson, Secy. and Treas. 


OF INFORMATION 














Geo. A. WacstaFr, Superintendent. 


General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 





HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 























TO rue EAS* 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
.train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OB 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 












SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 





















quer TATE 


Daylight train through the golden- 
laden orange groves of Southern 
California—past the old Missions— 
along the great Salton Sea and by 
Mexico’s border scenes. 








Rates East 


Sold many days in June, July and August 
Stopovers and long time limits 
allowed 


Drawing room sleeping cars, dining service unsur- 
passed, open air observation rotunda, parlor car, 
library and cafe. Ladies’ lounging room, gentle- 
men’s smoking apartment. 








Ask any agent 


Southern Pacific @ 


Rock Island Lines 


TICKET OFFICES 
882 Market St. 884 Market St. 14 Powell St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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between Chicago 
and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


& North Western Line 


The electric lighted Overland Limited between Chicago and 
San Francisco and Chicago and Portland, the electric lighted 
Los Angeles Limited between Chicago and Los Angeles (via the 
Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific & Salt Lake Route) and 
the China and Japan Fast Mail between Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland, via 


The Only Double Track Railway Between 
ChicagoandtheMissouriRiver 


The equipment of these trains is of the highest character 
of excellence.. Low one way and round tip rates in 
effect to and. from Chicago and all points east. Daily 
and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars. ‘Train schedules, rates of fare, sleeping 
car reservations, maps and booklets on application. 
R.R. RITCHIE, C.A. THURSTON,G.A, R. V. HOLDER, G. A., 
Gen. Agt. Pacific Coast, 605 So. Spring St., 153 Third St., 


878 Market St., Los Angeles. Portland, 
San Francisco. 























Ny 





















W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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valdsGlleges 


San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Riverside, 
ng Beach; Ocean Park, Reno, Santa Cruz. 
For information reparding all schools, 





hake Address, E, P HEALD, 425 McAllister St., San Francisco 
Wiinllh Los 
Mi’ Angeles, 
GY Calif. 








You  STAMMER? 


Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure you? 
Expense is small. Ye can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NO PAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. rite 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 


D oO B I N Ss oO N Tenth year. Speaking voice, litera- 


ture, interpretation. Special course in platform and dramatic work. Practical 








School of Expression, Los Angeles. 


SANTA BARBARA 


GULLY 


Old and reliable; Own building; Ideal surroandings; Business, Shorthand, 
English, etc.; Mountain climbing, riding, driving, surf bathing; Celebrated 
Flower Festival in April; Finest climate in the world; Spend term or so of 
pleasure and profit at our college. Write to-day. 


E. B. HOOVER, Principal, Santa Barbara, Cal 


ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Situation beau- 


3oys thoroughly prepared for any college. 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Trains young men for operators—positions guaranteed and 
tuition refunded. Salaries $75 to $90 month. Address, 


SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hibernia Building, San Francisco, or 306 12th Street, Oakland 


~ IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 


California Conservatory of Musie—Full corps of teachers in all departments. 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 




















stage training. A school of results. Write. 
‘ta Hall att2 
Manzanita Halle 


Proximity to University offers 
exceptional opportunities for culture. Small dormitories under 
separate masters. Sunshine in every room. Remarkable health 
record. A catalogue on request. 16th year opens August 24. 

J. LE ROY DIXON, Principal. 


LOS ANGELES MILITARY ACADEMY, Los Angeles, volculas an English 
and Classical Boarding and Day wit for boys and young m 
ALTER J. BAILEY, A. M., Dpiinetpal 
CataLocug Fares upon request. 


Life of mountain, valley, sea. 














MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 


New building, large grounds; number limited; accredited to coileges. 
Primary and Intermediate Depar:ments. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and_ Gough streets, San Francisco. 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all caitened. We will place you 
when competent. Catalogue. 








SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 

“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 

boys in a preparatory course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. nd for a catalogue. 

ARTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 

~ HARVARD SCHOOL--Military 

Los Angeles, California. Boarding and Day School. Fits for College and 

Business. Fourteen Masters. Ten Acre Athletic Field. Send for Illustrated 

Catalogue. 








GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Litt. D., Head Master. 


CovNne TRADESCHOOL 
Flectricity, Plumbing, Plastering, 





Bricklaying. Day EN/ghT. No Books. 


free Catalogue. Scholars /5 to I0 years old 
ENTERNOW 230 84ST SANFRANCISCO 








eS TRAVELING | 


vs SALESMEN 
EARN $2,000-TO $10,000 A YEAR 


when qualified. We will teach you to become one in 
eight wap Ad — ans => — = pn 
pr a Dy a reliable firm: undreds of calls 

uates. Write for our free catalog, “*A Knight 


of fthe Grip” today. —— Dept. 44 
National Salesmen’s Train! 












Monadnock Bik. Chicago. 
Scarritt Bldg., Kansas , Mo. , Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Write nearest office; mention paper. 








‘IN WRITING TQ ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Operating in California, Arizona, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. 
Established 1889, by C. C. Boynton, in Los Angeles. 

BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Proprietors, San Francisco, Los Angeles, California 


THE HICKS SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. Thorough Work in small classes 
Sixth year begins September 17th. — RM _ HEGGIE, A.M., _ Head Master. _ 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


(For Boys) Belmont, California 
believes that it reasonably well meets the educational re- 
quirements of thoughtful and careful parents. A Catalogue 

and Book of Views will give detailed information. 


| W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard) Head Master. 
W. T. REID, Jr., A. M. (Harvard) Asst. Head Master. 


JHROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


CHOOL that gives the most practical modern edu- 

A* cation. College of Engineering, Normal School of 

Manual Training, Art and Domestic Economy. Lo- 

cated in the most beautiful residence city in California. 

New campus of 20 acres, faculty of 40, student body of 

| 400. Manual Training Academy prepneen for leading 

, Colleges and Universities, Boarding hall for boys. Gym- 

nasium, athletic grounds. Expenses moderate. Send for 

oe Pasadena, Calif., Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 
B. BS: . M., Acting President. 


‘“*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


Stop Forgetting 


Your are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names. 
business details, studies. conversation; develops will 
public speaking. personality. Send for Free Booklet. 
Dickson Memory School, 568 Auditorium Blidg., Chicago 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 





REAL ESTATE—California 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
ms ed city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 

valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. ‘It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms ft potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


BUY RICH LEVEL LAND in Alameda county. The 
hub of California—the heart of western civilization. Just 
across the bay from San Francisco. Finest vineyards, 
orchards, gardens and nurseries. Water, electricity, tele- 
phone, telegraph, beautiful roads, etc. Within one hour of 
a market of 750,000 people. Southern Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific railroads with two stations on the land. Five 
acres will make you independent for life. Only $125 per 
acre and up according to location. Easy payments. Rich 
Valley Land Company, 546 Market st., San Francisco, 
California. 


SUNNYVALE—The town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 


BIG LAND OPENING—Thousands of acres of Cali- 
fornia irrigated land will be thrown open early in Novem- 
r. We will send you new plan book of Instructions to 
Homeseekers and 3 months’ subscription to the Western 
Empire, a big monthly magazine of California life, also 
a sample copy of Pacific Fruit, World, for 10c, stamps or 























coin. Address, Home -Extension Committee, 268 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
FIVE DOLLARS PER MONTH will buy you a 


beautiful ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of 
sunny San Diego, southern California’s most delightful 
home’ place. Most rapidly developing city on the coast. 
Absolutely safe, remunerative proposition from thoroughly 


reliable Sa Write to-day for free illustrated 

booklet. J. Fran rank Cullen, San Dien, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA LANDS—I buy and sell California 

lands and ranches. O. 


Write for full particulars. 
Palen, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in U. deep 
tich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, no Rnd best 
climate. Railroad building, free literature. Write, The 
May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, California. 


REAL ESTATE—Idaho 


YOU CAN BUY choicest irrigated land at $35.00 per 
acre at Mountain Home, Idaho. Land which will be 
worth, when improved and in alfalfa, $200.00 per acre; 
when bearing fruit, $500.00 and more per acre. Careful 
investigation will convince. H. H. Milburn, Empire 

3uilding, Seattle, Wash. 














REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


$3,000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily made in -eal estate 
business—no capital seaséoed. We teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co., 1585 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other advertisement in 
this magazine. 
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REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON—The most famous apple 
district on the Pacific Coast. Yet development of industry 
is in its infancy. Splendid opportunities now. Write for 
full information and attractive literature free. W. J. 
Baker & Co., Hood River, Oregon. 


COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilities: 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing ~ metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbor 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
information address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, Oregon. 

MONEY FOR YOU if you buy land in Umatilla 
County, Oregon. I have a large list of wheat, alfalfa, 
and fruit ranches for sale. Write for literature. A. O. 
Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 

PEARS, peaches, apples, apricots, 
perfection in Kogue River Valley. 














grapes, cherries reach 
World's record price 


for fruit held here. Other splendid advantages. and 
$25 to $200. See page ad Medford. Write us for full 
information. Dressler & Wood, Medford, Oregon. 





HOMESTEADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys, south 
central Oregon's fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and general 
farming lands in Oregon's big inland empire. Genial climate, 
excellent water, evi ery acre smooth and tillable. For partic- 
ulars write T. M. O'Connell, locator and agent, Lakeview,Ore. 


“SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE about Oregon 
lands, cheap unimproved, higher-priced improved, suburban 
adapted to platting, or city lots. Potatoes, fruit raising, 
sheep, hogs and livestock, poultry, gardening and dairying 
will make you a splendid living in a climate, free from 
cold. Room 1189, Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 


~ JACKSONVILLE, OREGON—Home of the Flaming 
Tokay. Best location in the Rogue River Valley. Choice 
grape, peach, pear, —— and walnut lands at prices lower 


than other sections. W. Irving & Co. 


WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, Medford, , Oregon. Larg- 
est and oldest real estate brokers in southern Oregon. 
Twenty-five years selling Rogue River Valley lands. 
Refer to any bank in Medford. 

“ASHLAND THE BEAU TIFUL”—Town of homes, 
health, happiness. We have 25% acres of new alfalfa, 
level and fertile land, sub-irrigated, three developed 
springs, partly within the city limits, with city water on 
one acre, good dairy or orchard proposition. Price for 
a short time, $250 per acre. Nine acres in city nicely 
situated on elevation, very productive, apples, peaches, 
pears, cherries, all varieties of fruit and berries. Goo: 
house and barn, city water, price, including five acres 
brush land, $5000. Agents for the famous Helms’ 
orchard lands and adjoining tracts. This land includes the 
eight acres of orchard netting $12,000 in 1907, and show- 
1908. For further particulars 
Correspondence solicited. 














ing good prospects for 
write Yockey & Beaver. 


SATISFIED? If not take a look at Ashland, Oregor 
A delightful place for a home—schools, churches, fruit, 
water. Write G. F. Billings. Established 1883. Bank 
references. _ Buy. your ticket direct’ to. Ashland. See 
page ad in thig magazine. 

YOU CAN BUY RIGHT—232 acres, 115 cleared, with 
water right, 7-room house, outbuildings, 30 acres, in 
alfalfa. est of fruit land. For particulars write C. 
Gillette, Ashland, Oregon. See Ashland ad. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1808 
Market street, San Francisco, Caltfornia; 1022 San Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, California. 


CASH REGISTERS 




















WE ARE THE LARGEST independent dealers in the 
West and sell Nationals and other makes at cut rate 
prices on easy terms. Good registers as low as $25 
Send for catalogue and save agents’ big commissions 
Union Cash Register Co., Dept. C, 529-531 Market street 
San Francisco. 
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ADVERTISING 





REAL ESTATE— Washington 





FORTY-ACRE FRUIT FARM, well improved; 4,200 


bearing trees, principally apples. of best marketable 
varieties; near city of 40,000; Rice, $10,000. Brisbin, 
Smith & Livesey, Bellingham, Jash. 





~ HOQUIAM—A city of over 10,000, on Gray’s Harbor, 
Washington, the largest lumber shipping port in the world, 
is growing rapidly and offers an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for investments. Write W. M. Lamb & Son. 


WENATCHEE, the home of the Big Red Apple. We can 
still locate you on the Big Red Apple Land where $2500 will 
yield income enough to support_a family. Wenatchee 
apples sell for gold the world over. Professional men as well 
as others have prospered beyond their fondest dreams. Write 
us for booklet. Red Apple Real Estate Co., Wenatchee. Wash. 


DO YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or country property? We handle Tacoma and 
p -uget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand is great. Write us for full 
particulars. Ballard & Co., 117% & 10th st., Tacoma, Wash. 


KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama “4.” 


IRRIGATED FRUIT cr AND IN WASHINGTON— 
10 acres will give you a home and independence or make 
an excellent investment. Write for free booklet. 
Palouse Irrigation and Power Co., Department G, Seattle. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 
rates on_household goods to and from all points on the 























Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 200 


Central Building, Los Angeles. 





FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
IF YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW about making 


Ice Cream and frozen desserts write for ‘‘Frozen 
Sweets.” It shows by progressive photographic color 
illustrations and recipes how simple, quick and easy it is 
with the Lightning Freezer. Address postal to North 
3ros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware and 
house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A GREAT H@USEHOLD ECONOMY—Do you buy 
milk in a bottle? Do you want to use the cream? Remove 
it without dipping, muss or fuss. Send postal for 
circular, 25c for sample. Good lady canvassers wanted. 
The House Article Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 


Inventors mailed on coreg of six cents stamps. R. S. 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 

















SUPPLIES 
SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 


facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, Sam- 
son Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices right. 








IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


ve SD 5 PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it. Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls, the- 
atres, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you ? It’s easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


11483 Scott St., San Francisco, California 


New York Motion Picture Go., 


The | 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


WE START YOU in a permanent business with us 
and furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail 
order line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us 
in three months and make big profit. References given. 
Sworn statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 201 Pease Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y 

GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA. 10,000 acres tested 
gold-bearing gravel. Richest placers known. Stock 20 
cents. Par $1.00. Installments. Should pay $10 for 
every dollar invested. Illustrated prospectus free. Yukon 

Basin Gold Dredging Co., Dept. 10, Kansas City, Mo. 


CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS OR REAL ESTATE. 
No matter where located, if you want to buy, sell or 
exchange any kind of business or real estate, anywhere, 
at any price, address Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 1768 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

A GOOD AGENT in every town for an office specialty 
of merit. 1439 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE OIL INDUSTRY—An illustrated, independent 


monthly journal gece to California and Pacific slope 





oil business. $1.50 per year, sample copy free. The Oil 
Industry, 507 Citizens Bank Bldg., Los _Angeles, Cal. 
BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS in two years. Let us 


start you in the collection business. No capital needed; 
big field. We teach secrets of collecting money; refer 
business to you. Write to-day for free pointers and new 
plan. American Collection Service, 37 State, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 


CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO, W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heat throughout. $1.00 per day and up. 


THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always come. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 

I FURNISH EASTMAN KODAK FILM FREE with 
mail orders for Kodak Developing and Printing. Velox 
used. Work guaranteed. Write to-day for special offers 
and price list. K. Homer Howry, 606 Carondelet, Los 
Angeles, California. 

BICYCLES—Vacation bicycles, new tires, newly 
enameled. Ready to ride, $6 up. Good tandems $10 up. 
All high-grade makes. Send for catalogue. Deningers, 
335-345 North st., Rochester, New York. 


A HOME IN SANTA BARBARA 





























If You 
Buy or Build, Consult 


FRANK M. SELOVER 
P. O. Box 12 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 


Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. 
Would Rent, 


Oil, Mining, 
Farming Lands 
and Leases 


you 
CAN 








BE A_NURSE 









*1You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $12 to $30 per week ina 
pleasant profession by our simple HOME STUDY 
Yi COURSE, requiring small expense anda Part of your 
Wagespare time. Our school is the oldest in the world 
teaching nursing by correspondence. Our medical 
staff has entire charge of all correspondence, and are 
men of long experience. Our diplomas are recognized by leading physicians 
and hospitals. Send to day for booklet telling all about nursing--SENT FREE. 
CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL OF NURSING, 1220-46 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
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PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 
Dredge, discharging through 6,000 feet of pipe. MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









SUCTION sssgem 
DREDGES ee Branch Offices 

i ae : NEW YORK, N. Y. 

CLAM SHELL GALVESTON, TEX. 

DREDGES SEATTLE, WASH. 
DIPPER _ R. A. PERRY 

DREDGES General Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Cembined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 

















| es : 
| E.K. WOOD, President C. A. THAYER, Sec'y | 


E.. K. Wood Lumber ce 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Sat tidy ~ LAINE, LATE sen Francisco 
112 Market St. AND SHINGLES California 











MILLS 
BELLINGHAM BAY, WASHINGTON . : ; : : ; : F. J. WOOD, Manager 
HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON : é : : : : : O. M. KELLOGG, Manager 
YARDS 
SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA : : ; . ; < ‘ JAMES SHULTZ, Manager 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA . : : - : : ; JAMES SHULTZ, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 3 ; : . : - : ‘ ° 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. : = , : : : . J.C. PITCHER, Manager 
SAN ANSELMO, CALIFORNIA . : . J.C. PITCHER, Manager 


AGENTS STEAMERS TAMALPAIS AND OLYMPIA 











Cargoes Foreign and Domestic Cut to Order 











California Reclamation Co. 


| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 
| DIKING AND DITCHING 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
R. A. PERRY, Gen'l Mg'r. Office: Merchants Exch Buildi 
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HERE is the greatest opportunity ever offered — an 
opportunity for our readers to secure at less than half 
price these fifteen beautiful volumes all printed from large new type, 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page 
illustrations, many of which sre in colors, and over 5,000 pages of 
reading matter. 


This offer is made p by the fail f the publishers, The 


Union Book Co., of Chicago. Hundreds of sets of this work have been 
sold at $56.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but we now 





ADVERTISING 


This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below—that is all you need to do. 
not cost one ‘penny and as soon as your name and address is received a set of the World famous 
Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 


SECTION 


It does 


NEVER BEFORE in the annals of the publishing 
business have we seen such a bargain. We do 
not hesitate to recommend this offer to every reader of this magazine; 
indeed we believe every family should own a standard World History, 
for by knowing how other countries than ours are governed, it gives 
us a better knowledge and higher appreciation of our own system of 
government and makes us better citizens. 
We will be glad to give you an opportunity to see for yourself and 
make your own decision after you have seen the beautiful binding, the 
ificent illustrations and have read parts of this great History of 

































name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of only 50c after 
and $2.00 per month for 12 months. It is impossible to name a lower 
.price for cash in full, as this is less than half the publisher's price 
and is made only to close out the few remaining sets quickly. 


Before you decide to buy we invite you to examine this work in your 
own home for an entire week absolutely free of charge, and should you 
not want the books after examination we will have them returned at 
our expense. We earnestly request you to examine this Library; 
let your wife and children and friends see it. No better set of books 
could be placed in the hands of children than this, it reads like a 
thrilling novel, and is in fact a complete connected History of every 
country, nation and people from the beginning of time to the present 
year; the greatest World History ever written and endorsed by 
scholars everywhere. 


Prof. George Fellows, of Indiana. says: ‘‘Most histories of the 
World are dreary compilations. This work, however, is clear, interest- 
ing and accurate.’” 


Ex Vice-Pres. Stevenson says: ‘‘It is a complete record of the 
human race and should find a place in every Library.’ 

E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebr., 
says: ‘its educational value in the home is sure to be very great.’’ 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, says: ‘‘These volumes will 
be of immense service in stimulating history study in our country. It 
is a work of real genius,’’ 

Prof. Dabney, of Virginia, says: ‘‘Southern readers will be 
gratified at the impartial spirit in which the war for South- 
ern independence is treated.’’ 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: ‘‘This 
work invests the study of History with a new 
charm that will be felt by both young and old.”’ 


15 Massive Volumes 
Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 

boxed, nearly 


75 lbs. 








man on earth. Then you can deeide. Should you not wish ta keep the 
work you will notify us and we will have it returned at our expense. 


The illustration of the books given here does not do them justice; 
you must see them to realize what they are. You assume no obligation 
to us or any one else by making this request, you simply ask for a 
free examination in your own home without paying any one 
anything, and remember you can send the books back at our ex- 

ense, and remember, too, this bankrupt rock-bottom price of 
$24,50 for this $56.00 Library has been made pos- 
sible only on account of the failure of the Union 
Book Company, thus necessitating a receiv- 
ers’ sale at a price which barely covers 
the cost of the paper and binding. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
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The Strand Magazine 


Summary of Contents for June, 1908. 


The Wonderful New 


Color P hotography 


An intensely interesting account of the new process of photographing in Colors, 
discovered by Monsieur Lumiere of Paris, illustrated by five specimens of his work 
reproduced in colors, including the photograph of a lady taken from life by this 
process, reproducing all the delicate shades of tint of hair, eyes, complexion and dress. 
It is a wonderful achievement. 





—_—— Fi a Nessie 


Being the first of our Summer Numbers the June Strand will be exceptionally 
strong in Fiction. There is a good instalment of 


‘‘Salthaven,” by W. W. Jacobs 


Mr. E. P. BELL, a new author, is introduced who at once takes front rank as a short 
story writer. His story is called **Zory’s Race.” W. HAMILTON OSBORN 
is splendid in “Inside Information,” a story having stock market affiliations. 
“The Chop House,” by DOROTHY DEAKIN, and the “Last Hope,” by 
JOSEPH KEATING, will be enjoyed by the reader. There is also a very enter- 
taining bunch of Dog stories. 


The Articles include a second instalment of 


Reminiscences and Reflections of Sir John Hare 


the Actor. Written with a force and style that 
compels the interest of the reader in every line. 


My African Journey. III. The Highlands of East Africa. 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M. P. 


We have also some talk of the champions who compete at the forthcoming 
° ° ° ° “cc > : . 
Olympic games. Also an article telling how artists compose’’ theif pictures, and 
an item for nature lovers that deals with ““Catkins.’’ . 


The House of Arden. Puzzles From Games. Curiosities, Etc. Etc. 
Do not fail to get the JUNE STRAND. 


The ‘““STRAND’’—the Magazine with a Distinct Individuality. 
15 Cents a Copy - - $1.50 a Year. 


Of all Newsdealers and 
The International News Company, . © “New york cry. 
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STORIES OF THE WEST 








Mid-Summer Fiction Number 


....The Magazine of the Pacific and all the Far West.... 














F ive Notable Stories 


t t de: 
By Leading Western Writers Other Features Include 


‘‘ CARELESS”’ By Billee Glynn “THE Key TO THE Paciric” 
A story of another search for the golden girl. 








A study of Pearl Harbor, the proposed Naval 
“THE IRRECONCILABLE” By Jacob Brown Station of the United States. 
\ stirring yarn of the early days of California. 





an : - “ RAWHIDE AND Its GoLp ”’ 
THE SIAMESE OPPOSITES 


By Bailey Millard A sketch of the Nevada camp that has already 

A summer resort story that holds two laughs given up millions. 
in every paragraph. 
“Wirk Feet or Cray” “IN THE SWALLOW’s NEstT”’ 
By Alfred Damon Runyon 


An adventure tale of the bad men of New 
Mexico. 





A study of the Ojai Valley of California. 





7 ‘‘ DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN Navy” 
“Lin McLean” By Owen Wister 


The fourth installment of this epic of the The third broadside. 
cattleman of the West. 

















REMEMBER—The Sunset short-story contest $2,000 in cash prizes—closes July 31. 
Send for details to SUNSET MAGAZINE, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
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1908 
HALF PRICE ONLY TiSU 
Fifteen massive volumes, bound in half morocco, 10,000 double-column pages, 100 superb maps, ‘ 
hundreds of illustrations and colored plates 
t 
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Only $36.00—A $75.00 Set— Biggest-—Best—Most Complete— a 
More Subjects—More Information—More Facts—More Colored ps 
Plates—Iilustrations—Charts—Maps. The Book Bargain of the 2 
Century, Submitted for Your Examination, then $3.00 on s 
Acceptance and $3.00 aMonth. Ten cents a day pays for these 
Books in a Short While. : 
. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, THROUGH A CASH PURCHASE OF 5000 
SETS, IS ABLE TO MAKE THIS UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ITS 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR A LIMITED TIME. EACH SUBSCRIBER TO 
SUNSET FOR TWO YEARS IS ENTITLED TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
ONE SET OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 
CAN RENEW THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR TWO YEARS 
You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. 
NOW IS THE TIME : 
Such An Opportunity Will Not Occur Again 
Remember we send the books for your examination. If you don’t keep the book 
hold them subject to our order. If you do keep the books you send us $3.0) 
and $3.00 a month. ‘ 
ee 
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clopedia—the most complete and ex- 
haustive work of its kind ever under- 
taken. 

For many years master minds of the liter- 
ary world have been busy—preparing this 
stupendous work. 

Now—complete in its entirety—up to date 
—more thorough than any other Encyclo- 
pedia ever conceived—we offer it to Sunset 
subscribers at less than half price. 

And—that you may see for yourself—that 
your judgment may be intelligent and un- 
biased—we offer to send you a complete set 
of this New Americanized Encyclopedia—15 
big octavo volumes—bound in Half Morocco 
—over ten thousand pages printed in large 
type on fine white book paper—with hun- 
dreds of colored plates, illustrations, charts 
and maps—all for examination. 

You send us not a penny in advance. 

You take the books home—read and exam- 
ine them—and, if you are not pleased, simply 
tell us so and we will send you instructions 
to reship the books at our cost. 

We take all the risk. 

If you are pleased—if you see how this 
Encyclopedia answers questions you have 
never before found answered—treats of sub- 
jects you have never before found treated— 
and, if you are satisfied and wish to keep the 
books—send us $3.00 signifying your accept- 
ance and thereafter $3 a month until the 
Encyclopedia is paid for. 

Think of it! Ten cents a day, and in a 
short time the Encyclopedia is yours for 
always. 

Could you ask—or expect—a better oppor- 
tunity than this—to get for so small a sum 
so great a work, and this, too, after you have 


W* introduce the New Americanized Ency- 


had the privilege of examining the books and 
finding out for yourself exactly what they are. 

Remember, you do not bind yourself in any 
way, if you do not wish to keep the books. 

Should you make up your mind to Keep the 
books, you save at one stroke the full sum of 
$39.00, 

In a book store these Encyclopedias would 
cost you $5.00 a volume—15 volumes, $75.00. 

Our price to you for the set complete— 
bound in Half Morocco—is only $36.00, and 
$3.00 for 2 years’ subscription to Sunset. 

You save the dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
commissions and expenses. 

You get your Encyclopedias at just a little 
above the manufacturing cost. 

And you pay a little at a time—as suits 
your convenience—while you are reading, 
enjoying and profiting by the use of the 
books, 

You cannot get so much valuable informa- 
tion anywhere else at any price. 

No other Encyclopedia is as recent—as com- 
plete—as up to date. 

The New Americanized Encyclopedia in- 
cludes information you cannot find in any 
other work of this kind. 

Don’t take our word for this. 

Send for the books. See for yourself. 

Fill out the coupon. Cut out and mail to 
us today. 

And a New Americanized Encyclopedia, 
complete in 15 magnificent volumes bound in 
Half Morocco, will be in your home just as 
soon as transportation can bring it to you. 

Don’t be without these valuable books of 
reference, 

Send for them today—now—at once. They 
are yours for 10 cents a day. 





Aunset Library Club 


948 Flood Building, San Francisce 


until they are paid for in full. 


a Name — 


— \ References 





Please send me for examination a complete set of the New Americanized 
Encylopedia—15 volumes in half morocco binding—at your special price of $36.00. 
If I decide to keep the books I will send you within five days after their receipt $3.00, 
and $3.00 a month for 12 consecutive months thereafter—$39.00 in all—which 
includes two years subscription to Sunset ACagazine. If I decide not to keep the books, 
I will notify you promptly and hold them subjeé& to your order. 

I understand the ownership of these books rests with the Sunset Library Club 


Address— 
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ROGUE RIVER VALLEY ORCHARDS PAY 
$1000.00 PER ACRE YEARLY 
ORCHARD LANDS LOCATED AT ASHLAND, OREGON 
5-Acre ioRe@ey > UAVS Planted 
and Se Sat ns >». See a and 
10-Acre “ie an eS A aes z Cared for 
Tracts [oe Reener > peveome : Till 
For Ge @ $2, ee NS 2 ie eats Bearing 
Sale f Wee : ; oa Be or Longer 
5 Acres 
Will Pay 
This is the Orchard that paid $2200 an acre this season Better than 
a Life 
Position 
of $200 
per Month 
Start today 
and Gain 
No = a Home, 
Taxes ' Independ- 
No ence, 
Interest Spitzenburgh Apples—Handsomest apple that grows Affluence 
Topi al vere counts. cade Conaaien oe oes ee oad tenn eine on ceed ee ee 
rE ee ae this valley bring the highest prices ever paid for these fruits. For illustrated pamphlets 
The Rogue River Valley Orchards Co. 
RANDALL, TROWBRIDGE & WRIGHT, Inc. 731 Pacific Building 
SELLING AGENTS San Francisco, Cal. 
Oakland Office, 10151; Broadway Telephone Douglas 1621 References { Ashland Commercial Club = 
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SuNsET MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


COVER DESIGN BY IDA PAULINE BEAR 
CREST OF THE ROSE FESTIVAL . z ; ; ; . Reverse of Frontispiece 
FLOWER MAIDENS IN A STREET PARADE . ; , : . ; Frontispiece 


OREGON’S SECOND ANNUAL ROSE FESTIVAL = ‘ - : . a 99 
Pictures Which Tell of the Six Days’ Celebration. 
Decorations by Randal Borough. 
WHERE ROSE IS QUEEN . Frederick V. Holman 105 
The Roses of Portland, Oregon, and "the Annual Blos: om Festival. 
Decorations by Gertrude M. Byron. 


IN SUMMER TIME. Verse. ‘ - ‘ P = Mira Abbott Maclay 110 

FALLS OF, THE YOSEMITE... ; ; ; : ; , Ben C. Truman 111 
_ Photographs by H. C. Tibbitts.» 

"NEATH MONTEREY PINES: Verse. . . « ~~ «~~~ Grace Hibbard 119 

HIS SUMMER VACATION. Drawing and Verse. F Childe Harold 120 

CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS. io : F A : ‘ ; A s ¥F21 


Drawn by Ida H. Johnson and Josephine elaineeh. 


JOHN BENTON’S TEMPTATION. - Story... : z 2 Leona Anstine Sutter 129 


THE AWAKENING. Verse. : é 3 . ; Elizabeth Vore 135 

THE CAMP FIRE. —Verse. .. : é . . : : Ruby Baughman 136 
Drawing by H. R. Chapin. 

LIN McLEAN. Serial 14° eageeaa V-VI ; ; ; Owen Wister 137 
Illustrated by H. D. Couzens 

SAVE THE GOLDEN TROUT : P 2 - David Starr Jordan 148 
Illustrated by drawings from life by Charles B. ate 

LUTHER BURBANK AND HIS NEW ENVIRONMENT . E. J. Wickson 151 

THE SAGEBRUSH. Verse. . ; m . ; : Ruby Baughman 162 


DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN NAVY - F ‘ : Admiral W. L. Capps 163 
A Reply to Magazine Critic Reuterdahl. 


JACK SEES CALIFORNIA. Verse. ; : : ; = C. S. Aiken 173 
Drawings by Frank Kettlewell. 
BOOK REVIEWS . ‘ 177 


American Birds Shot by the Camera—* Back Home’? —“In the Shadow of the Crag’’ 
—A Modest Poet’s Modest Book—Clear Shining After Rain—Two Volumes of New 
Thought—A Book on Modern Sheep Breeding—Orchard and Farm—‘‘The Real 
Agatha’’—Photographs of Stella Breyfogle and C. M. Clark—Poet Stoddard to Poet 
Sterling—Gertrude Atherton’s ‘“The Californians’’—Herbert Bashford’s Mountain 
Climb—The Corporation Laws of California—Theodore and ‘‘Barham Beach.’’ 


SUNSET RODEO . - 183 
Yreka’s Men of "49— Gold ‘from Sea Water—The Fishing Yeam—A Fish Story—At 
Twin Oaks Camp—‘‘My Hills An’? Me’”—San Anselmo’s Seminary—Where Man 
Never Trod—Some Summer Sums—Ye Tale of Ye Ancient Mariner—$2000 for 
Short Stories. 
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Woodward—Where Cleanliness Is First—San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley. 
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AN ORIGINAL *49ER 


wheat farm, comprising a large part of 


HIS wheel is from an ox wagon 
driven across the plains from Mis- 
souri to Glenn County by the late 
Dr. Glenn in 1849, and was used, with 
the rest of the wagon, many times by the 
Doctor and his crew, as a protection in his 
many fierce encounters with the savage 
Indians who were constantly trying to 
stampede his cattle and take his supplies. 

The Glenn ranch, containing 55,000 
acres, was for many years used by Dr. 
Glenn as a ranch for the grazing of the 
cattle which he drove across the plains, and 
which roamed side by side with great 
herds of antelope and deer, in the forests 
of immense oak trees entwined with wild 
grape vines, through the grasses which 
often completely hid them from view. 

The fertility of this soil, the high price 
of grain, and the cheap transportation 
afforded by the Sacramento River, induced 
this resourceful, energetic, courageous pio- 
neer and stockman to completely change 
his avocation, and to transform this great 
ranch from a stock range to a magnificent 


Glenn County, on which he annually 
raised 1,000,000 bushels; but the introduc- 
tion of irrigation has so increased the 
productiveness of this soil, that the Glenn 
Ranch has been found too valuable for 
grain. 

One thousand acres of the Glenn Ranch 
is being irrigated, planted to alfalfa and 
sold in ten, twenty and forty-acre farms 
by the Alfalfa Farms Co., 403 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco. They harvest 
and market the crops and credit the pro- 
ceeds on account of the purchaser’s con- 
tract, and from the alfalfa that I saw on 
the ranch early in April in the stack and 
growing waist-high and thick right along 
the side of the canal which furnished the 
water for irrigation, I should say that the 
investment was one which would be attrac- 
tive, and that anyone interested would do 
well to write them for their photographic 
descriptive booklet, containing many views 
of the ranch, showing the growing alfalfa 
and giving much useful information about 
this wonderful forage plant. 
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Give fools their gold and knaves their power ; 


Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 


Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 


Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
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HOW A FORTUNE’S YELLOW CLIMBER SEEKS TO SMOTHER A PORTLAND HOME. THIS 
BEAUTIFUL AND PROLIFIC BLOSSOM IS ALSG KNOWN AS THE BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD 
AND THE GOLD OF OPHIR, 














WHERE ROSE IS QUEEN 


HOW THE CITY OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON, DECKS ITSELF 
IN ROYAL ARRAY— THE ANNUAL BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


By Freperick V. Homan 
Decorations by Gertrude M. Byron 


The progressive city of Portland, built on the banks of the Willamette, 
close to the Columbia, has acquired the festival habit, lured to it by the 
reckless rioting of its roses and by the success attending the annual fiesta 
of Los Angeles and the famed Mardi Gras of New Orleans. The event this 
year will take place during the week beginning June 1, and will continue 
for six long days and nights. During this period the rose will reign 
throughout the city as Queen, its special embassador for official purposes 
being the blossom Caroline Testout in all its glory of pink petals and 
vigorous leafage. The official crest of this unique jubilation is shown on the 
reverse of the frontispiece of this number, while the pictures on preceding 
pages and the following article will give readers the world over some idea 





of the novel character of this joyous and significant occasion: 


E chief city of Oregon has the 

title of “the rose city.” The mere 

assumption by it of the title would 
amount to nothing if it did not well deserve 
it. It is not alone that one sees roses in 
Portland everywhere, it is also because 
of the unusual luxuriant growth of the 
bushes, the number and beauty of the 
blooms and the long time of blooming, 
usually from May to November. There 
are few places in the world where the fine 
varieties of roses reach perfection when 
grown in gardens without protection. 
Most varieties do well in parts of England, 
particularly in the southern part; there 
are favored localities in France and in 
Germany where roses grow well in the 
open. There are places in the southern 
states where roses thrive, but the heat and 


the dryness often interfere with the full 
development and beauty of the blooms of 
some of the hardy varieties. 

The two causes why roses reach such 
perfection here and in almost all of west- 
ern Oregon are the soil and the climate. 
The ordinary soil is a rich yellow clay, 
which is one of the best for roses, as well 
as for most of the agricultural products 
of the temperate zone. The successful 
growing of roses in the open is an index 
of such other agricultural products; but 
the best reason is the beautiful, soft, mild, 
and even climatic conditions—the con- 
ditions in which roses thrive and which 
seem absolutely necessary for their per- 
fection in growth, color, and fragrance. 

It is popularly supposed that these 
weather conditions are caused by the Kiro 
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siwo, or Japan current, but the real cause 
for these climatic conditions in western 
Oregon in the winter are the mild south 
winds from the tropics, moisture-laden. 
The heat given off by this moisture in 
cooling, and particularly when it is rain- 
ing, produces the mild temperature in 
winter. This wind and also the northwest 
wind in summer being lower in temperature 
than the usual summer heat, cool and 
temper the sun’s heat, and thus give the 
mild and even conditions and the moist 
atmosphere as compared with the dry and 
arid air farther south. In winter here it 
is not unusual for the variations in twenty- 
four hours to be less than ten degrees. 
I take from the daily meteorological report 
of the United States Weather Bureau for 
Sunday, January 5, 1908, maximum tem- 
perature 53 degrees, minimum temperature 
44 degrees. This is not unsual. The 
daily variation is often less than five 
degrees. On January 1, 1908, I had 
more than a dozen roses in bloom in my 
garden. I alway expect to have a few 
roses in my garden on Christmas and on 
New Year’s day. In May and June, of 
course, the temperature is warmer than in 
winter, but is correspondingly even. 
EVEN CONDITIONS 

It is to be expected that the climate 
in Oregon varies somewhat in different 
years; all climates do, but here there are 
always the mild and even conditions except 
in occasional winters when we have freez- 
ing weather when the thermometer may at 
times for a few days, fall as low as ten 
or twelve degrees above zero. This is an 
unsual winter condition in western Oregon. 

That these mild and even conditions 
have existed for more than one hundred 
years is shown by the journal of Lewis 
and Clark in the winter of 1805-1806, 
which is the earliest record, and by the 
books of early travelers and _ residents. 
There was no freezing weather in the 
winter of 1805-1806. 

Gabriel Franchere was one of the Astor 
party which founded Astoria in 1811. He 
stayed in Oregon three years, most of the 
time at Astoria. In his “Narrative,” pub- 
lished originally in French at Montreal in 
1820, he says that during the three years 
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he spent in western Oregon the cold was 
never far below the freezing point, nor the 
heat in excess of seventy-six degrees. 

Doctor John McLoughlin came to the 
Oregon country in 1824 and died at Ore- 
gon City in 1857. He lived at Vancouver, 
Washington, six miles from Portland, 
continuously from 1824 to 1846. He was 
familiar with the conditions in western 
Oregon. Shortly before his death he wrote 
a document giving a brief sketch of his 
life in this country. In this document he 
wrote: 

“In 1825, from what I had seen of the 
country, I formed the conclusion from the 
mildness and salubrity of the climate that 
this was the finest portion of North 
America that I had seen for the residence 
of civilized man.” 

In the Oregonian of January 8, 1908, 
there is an item saying that in Portland 
there was shown the day previous a 
branch having nine ripe red raspberries, 
and that the bush—growing here—had 
several branches with ripe berries. 

While western Oregon has the reputa- 
tion of having an excessive amount of 
rain, this is a reputation it does not 
deserve. It is called a rainy country as 
compared with semi-desert conditions. 


RAIN THAT MAKES $ 


The average annual precipitation at 
Portland for the last twenty years is 40.4 
inches. These figures are official and 
have been furnished me by the courtesy 
of the United States Weather Bureau. 
Precipitation here is less than in a great 
many cities in the eastern states. Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Washington, D.C., Buf- 
falo, New York and Boston have about 
the same average annual precipitation; 
but Oregon escapes the hot summers and 
the cold winters of the eastern states, and 
also their extreme temperatures of heat 
and cold. The climate is somewhat similar 
to that of southern England, but it is 
better in everything in which England’s 
climate is good. 

The annual rainfall is one of the sources 
of wealth here; it never fails; it makes 
the grass green most of the year. The 
crops, including fruits, are relied on with 
unfailing certainty and are grown without 
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irrigation. It has made and maintains the 
great native forests with their magnificent 
trees for lumber and for beauty. It orna- 
ments these forests with the wild flowering 
shrubs and bushes, such as the Oregon 
grape, the currrant, the syringa, the 
spirea, the dogwood, the finest of its kind, 
besides the profusion of wild flowers. 
This rain makes perennial springs and 
never-failing streams throughout the 
country, including the large rivers. It 
makes the continuous water powers, great 
and small, so that the rain not only pro- 
duces the crops and the power to manufac- 
ture them into suitable commodities but 
supplies the water to transport them to 
the local markets, and thence to all the 
great ports of the world. The annual 
rainfall is one of Portland’s best friends. 
It has made the city more than a hundred 
miles from the ocean one of the world’s 
great ports. 
BUSY ROSE TREES 


It is the mild winter weather which 
gives Portland’s rosebushes the best dor- 
mant conditions when they gently rest and 
become prepared for strong growth in the 
spring and for the blooming season. 
Being unhurt in the winter, they are ready 
for the best results in the spring and 
summer. It is in May and June when 
the city’s roses are at their best. Then 
the bushes are lusty with their strong 
spring growth. There are the long days 
and the charming twilight, giving the 
proper light and warmth. There are the 
even, mild temperatures, with the air 
neither too dry nor too moist. There are 
gentle, cooling winds, assisted by the 
clouds, correcting too much of heat from 
the sun. There are enough of the direct 
rays of the sun to give the proper colorings 
to the roses, from the purest white to the 
darkest red, and to develop fragrance, 
one of the greatest charms of the rose. 
These are the ordinary, the usual May and 
June weather conditions—ideal conditions 
to produce perfect roses. 


DEMOCRATIC BLOSSOMS 


It is then that the residence districts 
of the city are magnificent with their 
beautiful roses. They adorn every home, 
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including the humblest. They are every- 
where. They are in small groups, in great 
masses, and in hedges. The climbing 
roses cover fences and trellises, and are 
against the sides of houses often up to 
the roofs. There are the riot and the 
blending of the colors of the roses, and 
the air is scented with their fragrance; it 
is a scene both beautiful and fascinating 
to residents as well as to visitors and 
strangers. It is nature’s annual festival. 
Is it to be wondered at that the city is 
pleased with itself as “the rose city”? It 
may be said that this is villagelike, but 
it is homelike, and Portland is a city of 
homes. 
THE SECOND BLOOMING TIME 


Again, in September and in October 
comes another distinctly rose-blooming 
time. There is less profusion, but almost 
equal beauty, for some varieties do not 
bloom well in the fall; but there are many 
varieties as beautiful—some more so—as 
in May and June. Visitors who were 
present at the close of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition in October, 1905, will recall 
the beauty of the roses at that time. While 
July and August are the hottest months, 
the roses continue to bloom, although they 
are not the rare specimens produced earlier 
and later in the season. 

The rose is the flower of the dominant 
white races of the world, and it has been 
from the beginning. It is interwoven with 
their traditions. It is in their poems and 
in their songs from the beginning of civil- 
ization. Consciously—and at the same time 
unconsciously—the rose, in its perfection, 
quickens the beauty-love and satisfies the 
beauty-hunger of every normal human 
being. It assists in making life worth 
living. 

VIEWS OF AN EXPERT 

As this article is written to show why 
this is the rose city, I shall not go into 
the question of varieties and of the cultiva- 
tion of roses in Portland. I shall say, 
however, that all varieties of roses thrive 
and bloom here in perfection. For the 
most delicate teas and the hardiest hybrid 
perpetuals, the conditions are perfect. It 
is particularly the climbing roses, the 


hybrid teas, and the hybrid perpetuals 
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which grow so luxuriantly and bloom so 
magnificently that have given to Portland 
its blossom name. It may be thought by 
persons unacquainted with the roses that 
what I have written is but local enthusiasm. 
I quote from the opinions of some experts. 
E. G. Hill is one of the best professional 
rosarians in this country. He lives at 
Richmond, Indiana, and sells bushes to 
the trade only. He was here in June, 
1903, and was so pleased that when he 
returned home he wrote a long article on 
Portland’s roses. It was published in the 
Florists’ Review, a trade paper for pro- 
fessional florists. In this article, speaking 
of roses in and near Portland, he said: 


BEATS THE BRITISH 

In the first place it seems to me that climatic 
conditions are all that could be desired for 
growing hybrid tea and hybrid perpetual 
varieties to perfection, and these conditions 
are not materially different from those in the 
more favored parts of England and central 
Germany, where roses grow and luxuriate most 
satisfactorily. 

Having seen at Benjamin Cant’s, in England, 
some of as fine La France as could be desired, 
I was quite surprised to find this famous old 
variety growing and blooming in our own 
northwest even better than at Mr. Cant’s or at 
any other place that I have visited in Europe. 

Continuing his article he said: 

A word about porch and climbing roses in 
this same section. Madame Alfred Carriere 
is unquestionably the first on the list. This 
rose is a marvel, and quite fills the ideal of 
a climbing variety, such a wealth of blooms 
and every flower perfect. One of the sights 
that I shall never forget was the fine bush 
adorning the house of Frederick V. Holman 
at Portland. Fortune’s Yellow, white and 
yellow, literally covers his porch and wall, as 
well as their own foliage, with their great 
wealth of bloom. 

In 1905 Mr. Hill made another trip to 
Europe and later on he wrote me saying 
he wished to confirm his opinion of Port- 
land’s climate and other conditions for the 
growing of roses in comparison with the 
conditions existing in Great Britain and 
on the continent of Europe. 

Alex. Dickson & Sons (Limited) of 
Newtownards, Ireland, are noted as being 
among the greatest rose-growers and 
originators in the world. Many of the 
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fine roses of recent years have been orig- 
inated by them. In the summer of 1903 I 
sent them photographs of the climbing 
roses Madame Alfred Carriere and For- 
tune’s Yellow in bloom in my garden. In 
a letter to me of August 27, 1903, they 
wrote: ‘Your plants of Madame Alfred 
Carriere and Fortune’s Yellow must have 
presented a wonderful sight when in full 
bloom. Such specimens it would be 
impossible to grow in this climate.” And 
yet Ireland grows roses as well as in any 
part of the British Islands. 

A picture of Fortune’s Yellow was 
printed in The Garden, a well-known 
English horticultural paper, in its issue of 
April 2, 1904. Underneath a halftone 
was printed the legend: “This rose flowers 
in warm corners in our southern counties. 
A plant in a sunny nook in a Berkshire 
garden is quite a success.” This Fortune’s 
Yellow is the true name of the rose also 
called in California “Gold of Ophir’, 
“San Rafael’, ‘“Requa Rose’, and 
“Beauty of Glazenwood”, and possibly 
some other names. 


THE BOOMING BLOOMING TIME 


Prior to 1902 there were many rose- 
bushes growing in Portland gardens. 
There were a few amateur rosarians who 
had fine collections and an occasional rose 
show was held in Portland. In December, 
1901, I wrote an article, which was pub- 
lished in the Oregonian, suggesting and 
urging the planting of large numbers of 
rosebushes to make Portland beautiful for 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905 
and for all time, and thus to give and to 
establish for Portland the name of “the 
rose city.” The idea met with popular 
approval. Since then tens of thousands of 
bushes have been planted in Portland. 
Instead of lessening, the enthusiasm has 
increased until now there is hardly a 
garden or a front yard in Portland in 
which there are not roses growing, most 
of them being very choice varieties. The 
professional florists have assisted, and, in 
the fall of each year one can purchase in 
Portland strong, dormant bushes of the 
choicest new roses of that year’s introduc- 
tion in Europe, as well as the best of the 
well-known varieties. 
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IN SUMMER TIME 


By Mira Axssorr Macray 


In Summer-time when hills are brown, There when the moon’s full pulse beats high, 
And orchard trees are bending down Through redwood boughs look up to sky 

W ith burden sweet, when fallow lie That smiles, and never holds a frown 

The golden fields—then “Come,” I cry, 
“To full-leafed cafions, far from town!” 


In Summer-time. 


Hushed come low murmurings that drown 
The barren fret of life, and crown 
With dreamlessness our sleep there by 
Slow-flowing creek. We wake—‘Ah, why 
Seek gold or yet joy-drained renown 
In Summer-time !” 
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FALLS OF THE YOSEMITE 











By Ben C. Truman 


Photographs by H. C. Tibbitts 


HE four great falls of the Yosemite 
are seen at their best during May 
and June, because during these 
months—and June is the preferable one— 
the volume of the flow is greater and more 
tremendous of sound. After June the 
waters of the Yosemite and Bridal Veil— 
which are fed by smaller and lower Sierra 
snows and streams—decrease perceptibly, 
so that during July and August they be- 
come more and more diminished, though 
singularly bewitching, and by September 
and October have become lacelike ribbons 
that are tossed about resistlessly but pret- 
tily by every wanton breeze. But the 
Vernal and Nevada Falls, while decreas- 
ing much in volume after July and August, 
are forever fed by the everlasting snows 
and lakes of the high Sierra, and main- 
tain majesty of action all the year round. 
In the Sierra Nevada there have been 
winters when thirty feet of snow have 
fallen upon a level; the average snowfall 
is about two-thirds of that amount. The 
greater part of this melts, save that on the 
tops of the higher summits which are 
always clothed in white; the melting be- 
gins early in May, but the snow is not 
rapidly dissolved until subjected to the 
sun’s hot rays during the long days of 
June. Then all the streams and their 
affuents that pour into the Merced river 
come over the gigantic walls of the valley 
and magnificent falls are counted on with 
certainty. 

In volume and sublimity Niagara ranks 
all other waterfalls; its majesty is su- 
preme; all other cataracts, in comparison, 
are like the beautiful moons around 


Jupiter. In all other respects, however, 
the Yosemite Fall, a trinity of descending 
waters, is the most wondrous and engag- 
ing object in the world. The Yosemite 
Fall is divided into three sections: First 
there is a perpendicular descent of over 
fifteen hundred feet, seemingly from the 
turquoise canopy of heaven itself; then 
six hundred feet of creamy cataracts, 
widening as they rush down a shelving 
ledge, and then a final leap of four hun- 
dred feet, making a continuous drop of 
twenty-five hundred and thirty-six feet! 
And one may sit for hours—and for whole 
nights if they are the moonlight ones of 
May, June and July—watching the frothy, 
fleecy darts of foaming waters as they 
come streaming irregularly down the sides 
of the channel. Varied sounds reach the 
ear, coming like the distant din of a field 
of action. It is the rhapsody of sound, 
and reminds the writer of Hooker’s battle 
in the clouds on Lookout Mountain, forty 
years ago. 

So large a body of water rushing to so 
great a fall naturally produces a strong 
current, which, passing between the face 
of the rock and the point of descent, 
carries the fall well forward, so that, 
immense as it is, it becomes the sport of 
every vigorous breeze that whirls itself 
through the valley. The width of the 
stream at the summit is from twenty-five 
to thirty feet, but at the base of the upper 
fall it has expanded to a width of three 
hundred feet, and, as the winds carry it 
to one side or the other, it plays over a 
space of quite one thousand feet in width 
of a precipitous rock-face. As seen from 
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THE BRIDAL VEIL IS ALSO KNOWN BY S INDIAN NAME, POHONO 
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below, this incomparable cataract, though 
divided into three distinct falls, is appar- 
ently one. It is only when the beholder 
reaches some point from which the falls 
are seen sideways that he realizes that the 
upper one lies fully a quarter of a mile 
farther back than the middle and lower 
cascades. 

No wonder the Indians reverenced the 
Yosemite Fall. They looked with awe 
upon Tote Konula and recognized that 
master Titan as their chief, their guard 
and protector, and they often baptized 
themselves in the spray of Lung-yo- 
tuckoya; they celebrated their marriages 
amid the irridescent bows of Pohono that 
encircled them in concentric hoops as vivid 
as strips of brilliant ribbon; they held 
their christenings in the shadows of Pom- 
pompasus; they built their signal fires on 
the summit of Loya; they tripped the fan- 
tastic at the feet of Wunta and Tisayac, 
and smoked their pipes of peace near 
Yowiye, Peiwayak and Tululowe, but they 
knelt in reverence before the Yosemite 
Fall. It was once the good fortune of 
the writer to see this cataract in its winter 
robes, all fringed with massive icicles, 
where the sun shining upon it made it 
appear like an edifice of crystals and 
pearls. 

The Nevada Fall is six hundred feet in 
height. It is at the very head of the val- 
ley, and is framed in such a stupendous 
mass of mosaic as to enchant beyond de- 
scription. The waters of this fall meander 
the little Yosemite for two or three miles 
and go over the rock with a peculiar twist. 
Then follow a mile and a half of tur- 
bulent, churning waters which finally lose 
their frothiness and disappear over a 
perpendicular rock four hundred feet in 
height and three hundred feet in width, 
forming Vernal Fall, a stately sheet of 
greenish water which drops into a chasm 
of boulders where countless rainbows 
dance, so long as the chasm is filled with 
sunshine. Such processions of rainbows 
can be seen nowhere else in any land—not 
even those of the Bridal Veil being so 
numerous. Besides, there is much less play 
of sunshine at the latter fall, while at the 
Vernal the myriads of rainbows polka and 
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waltz and play and go off in many direc- 
tions in exquisite entanglements. 

The writer remembers lingering one 
July evening, spellbound, near the bottom 
of Vernal Fall. The evanescent rays of 
the descending sun had wholly disap- 
peared, and the terpsichorean rainbows 
had danced themselves glowingly to death. 
The after-glint of azure and scarlet plume, 
and all the other variegated expressions 
of sunshine’s jocund touch, had been mag- 
ically subdued, and there followed that 
gentle rustling of leaf and grass that often 
accompanies the stealthy approach of 
night, while the air was fragrant with 
breath of languorous shrubs and flowers. 
Through thinly scattered clouds scintilat- 
ing stars peeped out like altar lights, and 
a glossy moon shone like a silvern scimiter. 
Another halcyon day had let its curtain 
down. 

The Bridal Veil is the first great water- 
fall seen upon entering the valley, and 
it has been written of perhaps more than 
any other. In some respects it is the pret- 
tiest fall in Europe or America, its match- 
less combination of cataract and rainbow, 
spray and foam making it an object of 
delightful interest aside from its witchery 
of name. The Indians called it the “Spirit 
of the Evil Wind,” or Pohono. The waters 
that furnish the Bridal Veil fall come 
partly from some lower spurs and a net- 
work of meadows, and are precipitated 
over the cliffs on the west side of the 
Cathedral Rock. This fall is divided into 
two sections—the first being an unbroken 
sheet of six hundred and thirty feet, which 
strikes the debris and then dashes down 
over the rocks. This fall is seen at its best 
when its waters are considerably dimin- 
ished—say, from the first of July until 
September. The effects of the wind and 
the sunshine on it each afternoon is in- 
describably beautiful. From the middle 
of July until the middle of August it is 
strikingly spectacular and kaleidoscopic. 
For an hour or more one may behold a 
jubilee of colors—a revel of rainbows. 
They are more than rainbows—they are 
real hoops of prismatic colors. These vivid 
hoops and bows seem almost to possess 
life; they seem to be actually enjoying 
themselves and to be playing at tag or “I 
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spy;” they fly off in all directions; they 
hide themselves in the trees and get lost 
in the mist, and they ascend the wall until 
broken by wind and spray. 

Twenty-eight years ago the writer, along 
with Tom Hill, the artist, and George W. 
Kenney, the distinguished Sierra guide, 
stood on Eagle Point, four thousand odd 
feet above the floor of the valley, gazing 
at a thunderstorm which spent its fury in 
a cloudburst over Bridal Veil. There 
had been ominous clouds from the moment 
the sun had reflected itself and its pro- 
cession of cumuli in Mirror Lake. But all 
of a sudden Cloud’s Rest and the Half 
Dome had been partially hidden by a 
monstrous mantle of surging black clouds, 
below, the sunshine was rapidly deflecting, 
and innumerable silhouettes were stealing 
along the precipitous flanks of Glacier 
Point. In a few moments more the crim- 
son flush that had long glistened the pin- 
nacles of the Sentinel and of Cathedral 
Rock succumbed to a mass of turbulent 
clouds, and at last the peaceful river, which 
winds in so many pleasant reaches, was 
obliterated from view. In another moment 
a number of high peaks and groups stood 
sunlit above the storm clouds, and then 
there came a heaven full of lightning and 
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so appalling a crash of thunder as if the 
other half of the South Dome had fallen 
into the valley, or as if El Capitan had 
been shattered by the mighty bolt. Then 
followed a witchery of air which seemed 
to palpitate with fragrant freshness, while 
the vibration from the crash went off at 
last in diminuendoes like the tremors of 
an eolian harp. Then there came a cloud- 
burst directly over the Bridal Veil which 
sent down a wall of water such as the 
irridescent Pohono had never felt before. 
A big cloud then shut out everything from 
view except when vividly revealed by the 
lightning which leaped in livid bolts, while 
the thunder crashed continuously. Per- 
haps some such elemental disturbance in- 
spired long years ago that more joyless 
appellation of “The Evil Wind.” 

The early visitor to the valley may be- 
hold over a recess of granite near E] Capi- 
tan, “The Virgin’s Tears,” which fall with 
exquisite effect thirty-three hundred feet, 
surpassing the Staubbach of Switzerland. 
Down the Royal Arches there is always 
a streamlet of one thousand feet, called 
Royal Arch fall. Then there is the 
Illilouette, or South Fork fall, which 
carries quite a volume of water during the 
summer months. 
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By Grace Hipsarp 


There are voices in the pine trees— 
Whispers soft and low— 

Listen—listen to the message 
Hearts their own will know. 


Soft, caressing are the breathings 
tT . . 
Through the sunlit air, 
Happy ones, for you they whisper 
“Life is fair—is fair.” 





Ye who wander in the shadows 
Of a lonely way, 

Listen to the pine trees telling 
Of “Some day—Some day.” 





Full of mystery the voices— 
Voices soft and low— 

Of the pines at morn and ev’en— 

Yet each heart will know. 
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The land where summers never cease 
Their sunny psalm of light and peace. 
Whose morning splendors, fallen in showers, 
Leave ceaseless sunrise in the flowers. 
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The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills— 














2. 


—Whose calendar of perfect days was kept 

By daily blossoming of some new flower... . 
The fields, whose carpets now were silken white, 
Next week were orange-velvet, next, sea-blue. 
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Flower, you Spaniard, look that you grow 
Stay as you are and be loved forever! 

Bud, if I kiss you ‘tis that you blow not, 
Mind, the shut pink mouth opens never! 


























What a name! Was it love or praise? 
Speech half-asleep or song half-awake? 

I must learn Spanish, one of these days, 
Only for that slow sweet name's sake. 














—TI watched them day by day, 

How at dawn they wake and open wide 
Their litile petal windows, how they turn 
Their slender necks to follow round the sun.— 











Such life here, through such lengths of hours, 
Such miracles performed in play, 

Such primal naked forms of flowers, 
Such letting nature have her way 

While heaven looks from its towers! 














JOHN BENTON’S TEMPTATION 





By Leona ANstTINE SuTTER 


IE Reverend John Benton would 

soon be superannuated; that tragedy 

ot God’s ministers mocked him in 
the indifferent faces of his congregation 
every Sunday morning and whispered to 
him from the empty benches that would 
once have been filled with eager people, 
hanging on his words.  Pitilessly, the 
storm of years beat in upon him, whitening 
his hair and plowing furrows in his tired 
old face. Every day his step grew less 
buoyant and almost hour by hour, his 
shoulders rounded perceptibly in the 
pathetic half-circle of age. But one thing 
the years could not do—they could not 
dim the light altogether in his faded old 
eyes or banish hope entirely from his 
heart. It was the triumph of December 
and in its way as great as any achieved in 
the fragrant month of June. To keep 
something of the exaltation of youth in 
spite of the failures of age—that is given 
to very few. 

Certainly she helped him, that little, 
frail, faded, old woman to whom he would 
ever be the great preacher, thrilling the 
hearts of worshiping multitudes and 
speaking from such intimate relation with 
God, his words were to be received as one 
who received the gospels. But she was 
slowly drifting from him. Constantly her 
face grew more haggard. Sometimes, 
however, bright red spots glowed in her 
transparent cheeks, like roses flattened 
under glass, cheating and deluding him 
into the belief that she was better. 

“You look so pretty, Mother,” he’d say 
to her, then. “The roses of your girlhood 
are blooming in your cheeks to-day.” And 





she would blush as she had blushed for 
fifty years at his praise, and answer 
cheerfully. 

“TI think I 
Father.” 

She had been “getting better” for ten 
years. 

The sweetest hours of his life he spent 
at her bedside. He came home from his 
church services, hurt and bruised by the 
fact that he no longer counted, that 
younger men jostled him aside, knowing 
that his power was gone and realizing his 
impotence; home, to breathe the incense 
of her pride in him. 


must be getting. better, 


“Tell me all you said to-day, Father,” 
she would plead. “I want to hear every 
word. When you are gone I picture you 
there in your pulpit. I hear the sweep of 
your voice and see your breathless audi- 
ence. I feel the quivering air brush my 
cheek and—yes—almost realize the Holy 
Ghost descending. 





“Sometimes it’s hard to be patient, 
John, I want so to go with you. Perhaps 
God is punishing me for my foolish pride. 
I am a vain, old woman and I want them 
to see you seating me, before you go into 
your pulpit. I want to hear them whisper, 
‘that is the great Benton’s wife.’ Some- 
times I am almost afraid I used to forget 
God I was so full of my joy in you.” 

Then would come the struggle between 
his pride and his innate honesty and he 
would blurt out some of the truth about 
his failing powers, and she would look at 
him with the blessed misunderstanding of 
a woman’s faith and chide him for his 
modesty. 
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She had always been an old-fashioned 
woman, content to find her happiness in 
watching him climb the pathway to suc- 
cess, not in dragging him up after her as 
a modern woman might, and this was her 
reward—that she had been the power 
behind all his greatness. Her hand had 
held the brush that had painted his riot of 
color for him when youth bounded in his 
veins and it was her hand now that soft- 
ened and touched with warmth of outline, 
that gray pastel, his life. 

Did I say she was drifting from him? 
One day that somber truth was forced 
upon him. After that he prayed a hun- 
dred times a day for her life. It was the 
one prayer he did not make in humility, 
the one request he could not qualify with 
that resignation of the saint—‘‘Neverthe- 
less not my will, but Thine, be done.” 
When he came to those words he could 
not utter them. There was no “neverthe- 
less” in his heart. This one thing he 
demanded of God, and over against it he 
placed the loving service of a lifetime. 
He, who had always felt himself the 
humble debtor of God, in the majesty of 
his love for this little woman, felt himself 
the creditor. 

But in spite of his prayers and his ten- 
der, ministering care of her she wasted 
away before his eyes. There came a time 
when they ceased to talk about her getting 
well and constraint came upon them in 
their hours together. Each read in the 
other’s eyes, the death fear, but neither 
would express it. They only clung 
together the more tenderly, regretting 
every moment that they spent apart. 

He had grown to depend on her child- 
ishly in the years of their marriage and 
after the triumphs of his career were over, 
she came to mean everything he cared for 
tohim. The loneliness of old age was upon 
him, too, and he clung to her as he had 
never clung to her even in his youth. 

One day he conceived the idea of having 
a famous specialist down from New York 
to see her. The thing seemed stupendous 
at first. In the days when he had been 
the “Great Benton” and_ received a 
splendid salary he had saved nothing, 
giving away with lavish prodigality all 
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they did not need. After he had left the 
First Church and gone out to the smaller 
church in the suburbs he had found it hard 
to make the smaller salary cover the ever 
increasing doctor bills. Hence he had 
nothing laid by, but he began to save, 
denying himself the magazines and books 
that he longed for and going shabby into 
his pulpit, that he might have enough to 
pay the great doctor. 

In his impatience, it seemed to him to 
take ages to get the money together. A 
great dread came upon him, sometimes, 
that his effort would be for nothing. So 
he did not tell her of his plan until the 
money was all saved and a telegram had 
been sent to the great man—indeed he 
did not tell her until the reply came, 
stating that the doctor would be down on 
a morning train. 

He was sitting in her room when the 
message came. She was lying there, 
looking almost pretty in a lavender wrap- 
per which accentuated the faint color in 
her cheeks and the snowy whiteness of 
her hair. 

“Ts anything wrong with the children?” 
she asked as she saw him open the 
message. 

He flushed like a guilty schoolboy and 
shook his finger at her. 

“Little Miss Fidgit,” he rebuked, revert- 
ing to a phrase of years before, “of 
course not—but who do you think is 
coming down here to see you?” he 
demanded and when she expressed her 
utter inability to guess he told her with 
affected impressiveness. 

“Doctor Agnew.” 

“The great Doctor Agnew?” she asked 
bewildered. “Yes, the g-r-e-a-t Doctcr 
Agnew,” he mocked tenderly. “Such a 
fuss over a little woman like you! He is 
coming down here to see whether there is 
any use in your lying around in bed this 
way.” 

He spoke lightly to hide how his heart 
was beating and she smiled happily at his 
raillery. 

“You foolish, extravagant boy!’ she 
upbraided him—he would always be a boy 
to her. 

They talked late that night, building 
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hopes on what the great doctor might be 
able to do for her, but when he was leaving 
her for the night, she called him back and 
drew his head down and kissed him again. 
He could see that there was something 
she wanted to say and he waited. Finally 
she spoke and her voice was very soft— 
very gentle: 

“IT just wanted to say, John, that— 
perhaps—you'd better not count too much 
on what the doctor is going to say—it 
might be better not to hope too much— 
I’m afraid sometimes—just a’ little 
afraid—that I may not be with you long. 
If he tells us that I am right, we must be 
resigned, dear. We must just commence 
to say good-bye, and get used to it. 
You'll be following me in just a little 
while, you know, dear.” 

A hot tear dropped on her face. “But 
you are going to live a long time yet, 
dearie,” he said. ‘““God couldn’t take you 
away from me. Don’t you suppose he 
knows how I need you?” 

Then he went to bed but not to sleep. 
Her words filled him with terror. He 
began to wish he had not sent for the 
doctor at all. He was afraid to hear the 
truth for fear the truth would destroy him. 

In the morning he wandered nervously 
about the house, dreading the hour of the 





doctor’s coming. He _ tortured himself 
with terrible questions. Suppose the 


doctor should say that she could not live 
six months—a month—a week! His brow 
was damp with the sweat of fear when 
the doctor came. He sent him into her 
room alone and waited outside the door 
in an agony of suspense. Thus he had 
waited in their young married life for the 
children to come. The minutes the doctor 
spent with her seemed to his distorted 
fancy to lengthen to hours. He felt to a 
terrible certainty that the doctor would 
come out and tell him that there was no 
hope for her, that she—the little wild 
rose of his boyhood, the love-crowned 
queen of his heart, must die. It was ever 
in some such beautiful imagery that he 
thought of her. The doctor must not say 
it—he could not live without her! Uncon- 
sciously, he prayed over and over the same 
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prayer. “O God, send him to me with 
good news—O God, send him to me 
with good news!” 

The clock in the hall ticked loudly the 
torturing seconds and still the door of the 
room remained closed. His fear rose 
rampant and overwhelmed him. He saw 
her in fancy, lying under a white sheet 
on the bed, her hands clasped on her 
breast. The children were at home and in 
the room wept softly. There was the 
heavy fragrance of flowers. His throat 
felt dry as though choked with dust. His 
eyeballs burned feverishly and he could 
not summon a tear to cool them. Thus in 
his anxiety, he projected himself into the 
future and constructed his agony out of 
nothing. He was shaking with the horror 
that gripped him when the doctor came 
out and his face was very white—very 
drawn. It aroused instant comment. 

“Heavens, Benton!” exelaimed the 
doctor, regarding him sharply, “you are 
all in. What is the matter? But wait— 
let me give you a stimulant. You look as 
though you had seen a ghost!” 

Benton waved him aside. “It is noth- 
ing,’ he said. “Just nothing! Good news 
of that little woman in yonder is all the 
stimulant I need.” 

The great specialist looked at him 
curiously. “I believe you have been tor- 
turing yourself,” he said. “Cheer up, 
man! There is no immediate danger of 
you losing her. She may never be about 
again, but I think I see a way to lengthen 
out that precious life several years. You 
must take her to the seashore, somewhere 
on the southwest coast. That orange- 
scented air and that sunny climate will 
give her a new lease of life. She will not 
live long if you keep her here—I am 
compelled to tell you that—a few months 
at the best.” 

He paused, for the preacher was 
regarding him in a peculiar half-stunned 
way. 

“Yes—yes—I see,” John Benton finally 
stammered. “You must excuse me for 
seeming bewildered. You see I was afraid 
vou might say she was going to die. You 
don’t know how I depend on her, Doctor. 
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132 JOHN 
Fifty years companionship with a woman 
like that makes a hopless baby of a 
man.” 

“I know—I know,” the great doctor 
answered gruffly, strangely affected by the 
situation. “Take her away as soon as you 
can arrange it. I want you to write me 
from California in a month and tell me 
that she is getting better. Let me see— 
how long have you been married? Nearly 
fifty years, I think she told me. Well— 
well—you can celebrate your golden wed- 
ding, and have a golden honeymoon out 
there under the orange trees. Ever see 
the oranges growing? It is a great sight. 
‘Apples of gold’ in pictures, not of silver, 
but of velvety, dark green.” 

He shook hands and was gone, leaving 
Benton staring after him in _ hopeless 
despair. Where could he get the money 
for a trip to California? The man might 
as well have prescribed a trip to the moon. 
He had been saving for months to get 
money enough ahead to pay for this 
advice. Yet the man had said that she 
might live for years if she could have 
this change. 

For the first time in his life a little 
bitterness crept into his soul. He had 
given fifty years to the service of the 
Lord and now while those friends of his 
young manhood who were left were living 
comfortably on the fruit of their harvest 
he was left to depend upon a poor salary 
that never went quite far enough. But 
she must go. He decided that before he 
went into her room. She was lying back 
on her pillows waiting for him with a 
beautiful smile on her face. 

“O Father,” she said, “he told me that 
I did not have to die—that he was going 
to tell you about a wonderful prescription 
which might keep me alive for years. 
Isn’t God good? I’ve been so worried, 
dearie. You know that I never wanted 
to go anywhere without you. Perhaps it 
is wicked, but I did not even want to go 
to Heaven without you.” 

“T know—little one—I know,” he said, 
gently. “You aren’t wicked. You just 
couldn’t be wicked. I think the mother 
of our Lord must have been a woman like 
you.” 
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She laid her fingers on his lips in quiet 
rebuke. “You mustn’t talk that way, 
Father,’ she said. “It is almost sacri- 
legious. I’ve never been much of a worker 
for God. It seems to me that I have 
always been shoving my cross off onto 
your shoulders. I could never lead in 
prayer or organize aid societies or be the 
help a minister’s wife should be even when 
I was well. Since I have been lying 
here, I’ve grieved over it. I’ve hindered 
you always more than I’ve helped you and 
now I am not even resigned to going to 
God without you.” 

There was the glitter of unshed tears 
in her eyes. Her words were the las’. 
straw. He bowed his head on the coverlet 
and fought and fought for control. He 
was undone. He reached out blindly and 
took hold of her hand and stroked it. 
Words were beyond him just then. At 
last he spoke and his voice was husky with 
a sob—he could not swallow. 

“You must never say again that you 
have hindered me,” he said slowly. “You 
have led me to the very foot of the 
throne.” 

She sighed, a happy little sigh, and then 
she drew her hand from his and raised 
his head, surprising the shamed tears that 
had not time to hide. She looked at him 
in wonder. 

“Foolish boy! she said. “Foolish 
boy!” and they laughed together, a chok- 
ing burdened laugh that had in it some- 
thing of hysteria. Her relief had been 
so great and the new burden thrust upon 
him was so heavy that they were neither 
of them composed. 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
breaking the tension of the moment. He 
rose hurriedly as their old servant entered. 
“Two callers, sir,” she said, adding with 
the familiarity of old servants, “I surmise 
it’s a weddin’.” 

A little annoyed at the interruption, he 
followed her out. He found a man and 
woman waiting in his study and knew 
them instantly for two whose pictures 
had appeared with great frequency in the 
papers. The man well known 
millionaire and the woman was_ the 
famous beauty who had been named as 
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co-respondent in a suit which his wife had 
filed for divorce. It had been peculiarly 
a national affair and the country had 
been stirred by one of its ten-year fits of 
morality into sweeping condemnation of 
the man and the woman who had tempted 
him. Society, ever petulant in its caprices 
had determined to punish these two for 
the faults and the license of the times. 
It was said that no minister would marry 
them and society—society that never plays 
fair, society that is made up of the 
divorced and the remarried and the inter- 
married—chuckled gleefully over the 
discomfiture of these two. 

The minister greeted them coldly, per- 
haps more coldly because he had just come 
from the sanctuary of his own pure love. 
Even then they noticed a lingering tender- 
ness in his voice, the tenderness of the 
priest for the sinner. It was not hard to 
guess their errand. They wanted him to 
marry them, but he told them solemnly 
that it was impossible, quoting the old 
command, “Whom God has joined together 
let no man put asunder.” He explained 
to them that it would be putting the stamp 
of his approval on disobedience to that 
command for him to officiate at such a 
ceremony. They argued with him a few 
minutes, presenting their point of view 
and he was unconvinced. All at once a 
demoniac suggestion rang in his ears, 
leaving him weak. They were offering 
him money—a great deal of money— 
enough money to take the little wife 
away, enough for the golden honeymoon 
among the golden oranges of which the 
doctor had spoken. It was the price of her 
life, the man of millions was offering him 
and he faltered. The beads of per- 
spiration stood out on his forehead. The 
doctor’s words came back to him: 

“She will not live long if you keep her 
here, a few months at best.” 

“Get thee behind me, Satan,” he prayed. 
It semed to him that he answered nothing 
for hours. He felt their eyes fastened 
on him curiously. Then he heard himself 
explaining in a voice he did not know for 
his that there were complications—he did 
not know how his church would-view it— 
he must think it over. He promised to 
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send them his answer in two days and 
then he bowed them out. 

He sank into a chair after they had 
left, overcome by the fiendishness of the 
temptation. Thus Christ must have been 
tempted on the pinnacle of the temple, but 
no, Satan had offered Christ only the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them. They offered to him, the minister 
of Christ, that priceless thing, the life of 
one beloved, and to this the kingdoms of 
the earth were as nothing. 

“O God,’ he prayed with a strange 
feeling of alienation from heaven, “O God, 
tempt not thy servant beyond that which 
he is able to bear.” As he prayed it 
seemed to him that God was at the other 
end of the universe and prayer an empty 
form. 

He was glad that he had two days to 
decide, two days to go unstained among 
his people even though he was beaten by 
the tempter in the end. But surely God 
would find some other way for him. 
There must be a ram somewhere in this 
wilderness of suffering. 

“God, send me some other way,’ he 
prayed in agony of spirit, and then 
he went back into his wife’s room for he 
knew she would be waiting to know what 
the doctor’s prescription had been. He 
told her, feeling all the time as though 
he was burning his bridges behind him, 
and painted for her the glories of a 
golden honeymoon. 

He had always kept their poverty from 
her and so she did not question their 
ability to afford what he planned. She 
was like a child in her joy. 

“But you—how can you leave your 
church?” she asked. 

“They will have to give me a vacation,” 
he answered doggedly. “A man has a 
right to a vacation under circumstances 
like these.” 

He went from her room to plan and 
pray. Every instinct revolted against 
performing the ceremony in question. It 
was throwing the sanctity of the holiest 
of all ordinances around a liason—it was 
prostituting his priesthood, but extremity 
warred with his conscience. Her life 
hung in the balance and his prayers 
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134 JOHN 
seemed not to rise above his head. He 
tried to throw himself entirely upon God’s 
mercy but he could not. Always he knew 
that he had something in reserve—that in 
the end he would fall back on that one 
solution if prayer failed. 

He thought jealously of the years that 
he had spent in the ministry, of the splen- 
did career now on the wane, of the 
name no man could speak except to honor 
it—the clean white inheritance he had 
hoped to leave his children. He knew 
public opinion for the deadly thing it is, 
its power to warp and blast. This one 
deed in defiance of public opinion and all 
the years that had gone before would be 
as nothing. 

He avoided his wife’s room lest she 
should see that he was burdened. He 
knew so well how she would decide the 
question. 

Two troubled days and two sleepless 
nights dragged by, days and nights in 
‘which he cried to heaven from the depths 
of a desolate soul, and there came no 
answer to his cry. “I am beaten,” he said 
at last. 

It was a saint’s tragedy. 

A few nights later the board of trus- 
tees of the Spaulding street church met 
in the Sunday-school room to discuss “‘a 
few matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the church” or thus the chairman’s notes 
summoning them had read. They were 
there toa man. The church had not been 
prospering very well of late. There had 
been whispers that a younger man was 
needed in the pulpit, someone who could 
enter into the pleasures of the young 
people more thoroughly; a man with a 
wife that was strong and well—one who 
could take her part in church affairs. 
The brethren had been expecting such a 
summons and they came prepared to do 
their duty. 

They were called to order by their 
chairman, a smug neatly dressed man with 
a soft, purring voice. A few matters of 
no importance were disposed of and then 
he arose to address them. 

“IT hold in my hands, gentlemen,” he 
said, “a communication from your pastor, 
the Reverend John Benton, asking for a 
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two months’ leave of absence which he 
wishes to spend in California, believing 
that it will be of great benefit to Mrs. 
Benton’s health. Before considering this 
I have a little matter which I think I 
should lay before you. It is with the 
utmost reluctance and with overwhelming 
sadness that I am obliged to speak. There 
is no sadder sight, my brothers, than the 
downfall of one who has spent years in 
the service of the Lord. When the ruin 
of that one is accomplished by blind 
avarice, it is a sight to make angels weep. 
It becomes my painful duty to tell you 
to-night, that your pastor, the gray haired 
man you listen to every Sunday, has sold 
himself.” 

He paused dramatically and a low 
murmur of astonishment buzzed through 
the room. 

“To-night at the Manhattan hotel, as 
most of you know,” he continued, “the 
great copper magnate and the woman 
who lured him away from a faithful wife, 
are to be united in marriage—if such a 
mockery can be called marriage. The 
scandal attaching to them has been so 
great that it has been said no minister 
would marry them but I received word 
this morning and have since verified the 
statement beyond all doubt, that the 
Reverend John Benton of this church 
would officiate. 

“Gentlemen, it casts a stigma on this 
church which we can never hope to out- 
grow unless it receives our overwhelming 
condemnation. I think there can not be 
any doubt that a few thousands from the 
millionaire’s pocket proved too great a 
temptation for our pastor. It is whispered 
that he was bribed with the largest wed- 
ding fee ever given in the United States. 
I feel impelled, under the circumstances 
to suggest that we make the requested 
vacation of the Reverend John Benton a 
permanent one and demand his resigna- 
tion. Do I hear a motion that effect?” 





There was silence for a few minutes— 
there may have been a few fair-minded 
men there to whom it did not seem exactly 
right to condemn a man _ unheard, but 
their minister was very old—perhaps his 
usefulness was over anyway. The motion 
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THE 


was made, seconded and carried without a 
dissenting voice. 


Weeks passed. Under the orange trees 
in the sun-kissed land of flowers, two 
lovers sat and talked. The air was heavy 
with the fragrance of a million blossoms 
and all around them, bees, drunk with 
honey, buzzed drowsily. A mile or so 
beyond stretched the blue line of the ocean 
and the white line of the sand strewn with 
shells. They did not talk of the future 
as young lovers do but lived in retrospect. 

In the woman’s face was an absolute 
content; in the man’s, a brave imitation. 
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“It seems so wonderful to me, John,” 
she said, “‘that we are going to stay always 
in this—this paradise; that we are never 
going to know anything more about the 
chill of winter or the death of flowers. 
It’s like the reception-hall of heaven—this 
California, preparing one in a way for 
the glories just beyond! But you—some- 
times I think that you are grieving for 
your church—your flock.” 

He looked at her, noting the faint pink 
color in her cheeks like the color hidden 
at the heart of 2 sea shell and smiled. 

“It is enough for me that you are 
better,” he said. 





THE AWAKENING 


By Evizasetu Vore 


Her eyes were on the mountains blue, 
Her face raised to the sky; 

The world paid homage at her feet, 
She let the world pass by. 

For worldly name, and worldly fame, 
And worldly pleasures gay, 

The dreamer counted nothing more 
Than foolish children’s play. 


And lo! the mountains were of stone— 
And brass became the sky! 


She from her dreams awoke 


alone! 





The glad world had passed by. 

And human love, and human woe 
And human joy and pain 

Had touched her once with throbbing hands— 
Had touched her all in vain. 


With empty arms raised to the sky 
And drooping head she stands— 

Come back! Come back! O world, she cries, 
I fain would touch your hand. 

But only silence greets her voice— 
No answer to her cry— 

Too late—for while the dreamer dreamed, 
The kind old world passed by. 


THE CAMP FIRE 


By Rusy BavGHMan 
Drawing by H. R. Chapin. 


Quick flashing of the first enkindling spark 

In dull brown leaves, beneath a tent-shaped hood; 
Red glare against the all-encircling dark, 

And the leaf encurtained mysteries of the wood. 


Snapping of burning twigs; crackling of dead, 
Dry leaves; singing of sap; then the lurid leap 

Of scarlet fire tongues to the trees o’er head 
Which crisp «7d crinkle to the blighting sweep. 


The roaring flames die down; a cheerful glow 
Of radiant embers, from whose crimson heart 
Saffron and sapphire flamelets flicker low; 
The red logs fall in char and ash apart. 


The moon into the cloud lake slowly falls; 
The hour for drowsy dreaming fully ripe; 
The night bird’s gentle chirping scarce recalls 


My thoughts from peaceful musings and my pipe. 


Wrapped in a soft nun’s cloak of ashes gray, 

The scorching flame-fiends hide their crimson light, 
Like heart-distressing worries of the day 

Lost in the slumbrous stillness of the night. 
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THE WINNING OF 
N THE morning I left Riverside for 
Buffalo, and there or thereabouts I 
remained for a number of weeks. Miss 

Peck did not enter my thoughts, nor did 

[ meet anyone to remind me of her, until 

one day I stopped at the drug-store. It 

was not for drugs, but gossip, that I went. 

In the daytime there was no place like 

the apothecary’s for meeting men and 

hearing the news. There I heard how 
things were going everywhere, including 

Sear Creek. : 

All the cow-punchers liked the new girl 
up there, said gossip. She was a great 
addition to society. Reported to be more 
companionable than the schoolmarm, Miss 
Molly Wood, who had been raised too 
far east, and showed it—Vermont, or some 
such dude place. Several had been in 
town buying presents for Miss Katie Peck. 
Tommy Postmaster had paid high for a 
of elk-tushes the government 
scout at McKinney sold him. Too bad 
Miss Peck did not enjoy good health. 
Shorty had been in only yesterday to get 
her medicine again. Third bottle. Had 
| heard the big joke on Lin McLean? 
Ife had promised her the skin of a big 
bear he knew the location of, and Tommy 
got the bear. 

T'wo days after this I joined one of the 
round-up camps at sunset. They had 
been working from Salt Creek to Bear 
Creek, and the Taylor ranch 
visiting distance from them again, after 


necklace 


was in 


THE 


BISCUIT-SHOOTER 


an interval of gathering and branding far 
across the country. The Virginian, the 
gentle-voiced Southerner, whom I had last 
seen lingering with Miss Wood, was in 
camp. Silent three-quarters of the time, 
as was his way, he sat gravely watching 
Lin McLean. That person seemed silent, 
also, as was not his way quite so much. 

“Lin,” said the Southerner, “I reckon 
you're failin’.” 

Mr. McLean raised a somber eyé, but 
did not trouble to answer further. 

“A healthy man’s laigs ought to fill his 
pants,” pursued the Virginian. 

The challenged puncher stretched out a 
limb and showed his muscles with young 
pride. 

“And yu’ cert’nly take no comfo¥t in 
your food,” his ingenious friend continued, 
slowly and gently. 

“T’ll eat you a match any day and place 
yu’ name,” said Lin. 

“Tt ain’t sca’cely hon’able,” went on the 
Virginian, “to waste away durin’ the 
roundup. A man owes his strength to 
them that hires it. If he is paid to rope 
stock he ought to rope stock, and not leave 
it dodge or pull away.” 

“It’s not many dodge my rope,” boasted 
Lin, impudently. 

“Why, they tell me as how that heifer 
of the Sidney-Nebraska brand got plumb 
away from yu’, and little Tommy had to 
chase after her.” 

Lin sat up angrily amid the laughter, 
but reclined again. “I'll improve,’ said 






























































138 LIN 
he, “if yu’ learn me how yu’ rope that 
Vermont stock so handy. Has she prom- 
ised to be your sister yet?” he added. 

“Is that what they do?” inquired the 
Virginian, serenely. “I have never got 
related that way. Why, that'll make 
Tommy your brother-in-law, Lin!” 

And now, indeed, the camp laughed a 
loud, merciless laugh. 

But Lin was silent. Where everybody 
lives in a glass house the victory is to him 
who throws the adroitest stone. Mr. Me 
Lean was readier witted than most, but 
the gentle, slow Virginian could be a 
master when he chose. 

“Tommy has been recountin’ his wars 
up at the Taylors’,” he now told the camp. 
“He has frequently campaigned with 
General Crook, General Miles, and Gen- 
eral Ruger, all at onced. He’s an 
exciting fighter, in conversation, and kep’ 
us all scared for mighty nigh an hour. 
Miss Peck appeared interested in _ his 
statements.” 

“What was you doing at the Taylors’ 
yourself?” demanded Lin. 

“Visitin’ Miss Wood,” answered the 
Virginian, with entire ease. For he also 
knew when to employ the plain truth as 
a bluff. “You’d ought to write to Tommy’s 
mother, Lin, and tell her what a daredevil 
her son is gettin’ to be. She would cut off 
his allowance and bring him home, and 
you would have the runnin’ all to 
yourself.” 

“T’ll fix him yet,” muttered Mr. Mc 
Lean. “Him and his wars.” 

With that he rose and left us. 

The next afternoon he informed me 
that if I was riding up the creek to spend 
the night he would go for company. In 
that direction we started, therefore, with- 
out any mention of the Taylors or Miss 
Peck. I was puzzled. Never had I seen 
him thus disconcerted by woman. With 
him woman had been a transient disturb- 
ance. I had witnessed a series of flighty 
where the cow-puncher had 
come, seen, often conquered, and .moved 
on. Nor had his affairs been of the sort 
to teach a young man respect. I am 
putting it rather mildly. 
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For the first part of our way this after- 
noon he was moody, and after that began 
to speak with appalling wisdom about life. 
Life, he said, was a serious matter. Did 
I realize that? A man was liable to 
forget it. A man was liable to go sporting 
and helling around till he waked up some 
day and found all his best pleasures had 
become just a business. No interest, no 
surprise, no novelty left, and no cash in 
the bank. Shorty owed him fifty dollars. 
Shorty would be able to pay that after the 
roundup, and he, Lin, would get his time 
and rustle altogether some five hundred 
dollars. Then there was his homestead 
claim on Box Elder, and the surveyors 
were coming in this fall. No better loca- 
tion for a home in this country than Box 
Elder. Wood, water, fine land. All it 
needed was a house and ditches and 
buildings and fences, and to be planted 
with crops. Such chances and considera- 
tions should sober a man and make him 
careful what he did. “I’d_ take in 
Cheyenne on our wedding-trip, and after 
that I'd settle right down to improving 
Box Elder,’ concluded Mr. McLean, 
suddenly. 

His real intentions flashed upon me for 
the first time. I had not remotely 
imagined such a step. 

“Marry her!” I screeched in dismay. 
“Marry her!” 

I don’t know which word was the worse 
to emphasize at such a moment, but I 
emphasized both, thoroughly. 

“T didn’t expect yu'd act that way,” 
said the lover. He dropped behind me 
fifty yards and spoke no more. 

Not at once did I beg his pardon for 
the brutality I had been surprised into. 
It is one of those speeches that, once said, 
is said forever. But it was not that which 
withheld me. <As I thought of the tone 
in which my friend had replied, it seemed 
to me sullen, rather than deeply angry 
or wounded—resentment at my opinion 
not of her character so much as of his 
choice! Then I began to be sorry for the 
fool, and schemed for a while how to 
intervene. But have you ever tried 
to intervene? I soon abandoned the idea, 
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and took a way to be forgiven, and to 
learn more. 

“Lin,” I began, slowing my horse, “you 
must not think about what I said.” 

“I’m thinkin’ of pleasanter subjects,” 
said he, and slowed his own horse. 

“Oh, look here!” I exclaimed. 

“Well?” said he. He allowed his horse 
to come within about ten yards. 

“Astonishment makes a man say any- 
thing,” I proceeded. “And I'll say again 
you're too good for her—and I'll say I 
don’t generally believe in the wife being 
older than the husband.” 

‘“What’s two years?” said Lin. 

I was near screeching out again, but 
saved myself. He was not quite twenty- 
five, and I remembered Mrs. Taylor’s 
unprejudiced computation of the biscuit- 
shooter’s years. It is a lady’s prerogative, 
however, to estimate her own age. 

“She had her twenty-seventh birthday 
last month,” said Lin, with sentiment, 
bringing his horse entirely abreast of 
mine. “I promised her a bearskin.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I heard about that in 
Buffalo.” 

Lin’s face grew dusky with anger. “No 
doubt yu’ heard about it!’ said he; “I 
don’t guess yu’ heard much about anything 
else. I ain’t told the truth to any of 
‘em—but her.” He looked at me with a 
certain hesitation. “I think I will,’ he 
continued. “I don’t mind tellin’ you.” 

He began to speak in a strictly business 
tone, while he evened the coils of rope 
that hung on his saddle. 

“She had spoke to me about her birth- 
day, and I had spoke to her about some- 
thing to give her. I had offered to buy 
ler in town whatever she named, and I 
was figuring to borrow from Taylor. But 
she fancied the notion of a bearskin. I 
had mentioned about some cubs. I had 
found the cubs where the she-bear had 
them cached by the foot of a big boulder 
in the range over Ten Sleep, and I put 
back the leaves and stuff on top o’ them 
little things as near as I could the way I 
found them, so that the bear would not 
suspicion me. For I was aimin’ to get her. 
And Miss Peck, she sure wanted the hide 
for her birthday. So I went back. The 
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she-bear was off, and I clumb up inside 
the rock, and I waited a turruble long 
spell till the sun traveled clean around the 
cafion. Mrs. Bear came home, though, a 
big cinnamon, and I raised my gun, but 
laid it down to see what she’d do. She 
scrapes around and snuffs, and the cubs 
start whining, and she talks back to ’em. 
Next she sits up awful big, and lifts up 
a cub and holds it to her close with both 
her paws, same as a person. And she 
rubbed her ear agin the cub, and the cub 
sort o’ nipped her, and she cuffed the cub, 
and the other cub came toddlin’, and away 
they starts rolling all three of ’em! I 
watched that for a long while. That big 
thing just nursed and played with them 
little cubs, beatin’ ’em for a change onced 
in a while, and talkin’, and onced in a 
while she’d sit up solemn and look all 
around so lifelike that I near busted. 
Why, how was I goin’ to spoil that? So 
I come away, very quiet, you bet, for I’d 
have hated to have Mrs. Bear notice me. 
Miss Peck, she laughed. She claimed I 
was scared to shoot.” 

“After you had told her why it was?” 
said I. 

“Before and after. I didn’t tell her 
first, because I felt kind of foolish. Then 
Tommy went and he killed the bear all 
right, and she has the skin now. Of 
course the boys joshed me a heap about 
gettin’ beat by Tommy.” 

“But since she has taken you?” said I. 

“She ain’t said it. But she will when 
she understands Tommy.” 

I fancied that the lady understood. 
The once I had seen her she appeared to 
me as what might be termed an expert in 
men, and one to understand also the 
reality of Tommy’s ranch and allowance, 
and how greatly these differed from Box 
Elder. Probably the one thing she could 
not understand was why Lin spared the 
mother and her cubs. A deserted home in 
Dubuque, a career in a railroad eating- 
house, a somewhat vague past, and a 
present lacking context—indeed, I hoped 
with all my heart that Tommy would win! 

“Lin,” said I, “I’m backing him.” 

“Back away!” said he. “Tommy can 
please a woman—him and his blue eyes— 
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but he don’t savvy how to make a woman 
want him, not any better than he knows 
about killin’ Injuns.” 
“Did you hear about the Crows?” I said. 
“About young bucks going on the war- 
path? Shucks! That’s put up by the 
papers of this section. They’re aimin’ to 
get Uncle Sam to order his troops out, 
and then folks can sell hay and stuff to 
‘em. If Tommy believed any Crows ~ 
he stopped, and suddenly slapped his leg. 
“What’s the matter now?” I asked. 
“Oh, nothing.” He took to singing, 
and his face grew roguish to its full 
extent. ‘“What made yu’ say that to me?” 
he asked, presently. 
“Say what?” 
“About marrying. 





Yu’ don’t think I’d 


better.” 

“T don’t.” 

“Onced n a while yu’ tell me I’m 
flighty. Well, I am. Whoop-ya!” 


“Colts ought not to marry,” said I. 

“Sure!” said he. And it was not until 
we came ir sight of the Virginian’s black 
horse tied n front of Miss Wood’s cabin 
next the ‘'aylors’ that Lin changed the 
lively course of thought that was evidently 
filling his mind. 

“Tell yu’,”’ said he, touching my arm 
confidentially and pointing to the black 
horse, “fo all her Vermont refinement 
she’s a woman just the same. She likes 
him dangling round her so earnest—him 
that nobody ever saw dangle before. And 
he has quit spreein’ with the boys. 
And what does he get by it? I am glad I 
was not raised good enough to appreciate 
the Miss Woods of this world,” he added, 
defiantly—“except at long range.” 

At the Taylors’ cabin we found Miss 
Wood sitting with her admirer, and 
Tommy from Riverside come to admire 
Miss Peck. The biscuit-shooter might 
pass for twentyeseven, certainly—some- 
thing had agreed with her—whether the 
medicine, or the mountain air, or so much 
masculine company; whatever had done it, 
she had bloomed into brutal comeliness. 
Her hair looked curlier, her figure was 
shapelier, her teeth shone whiter, and her 
cheeks were a lusty, overbearing red. And 
there sat Molly Wood talking sweetly to 
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her big, grave Virginian; to look at them, 
there was no doubt that he had been 
“raised good enough” to appreciate her, 
no matter what had been his raising! 

Lin greeted every one _ jauntily. 
“How are you’, Miss Peck? How are 
yu, Tommy?” said he. “Hear the news, 
Tommy? Crow Injuns on the war-path.”’ 

“T declare!” said the biscuit-shooter. 

The Virginian was about to say some- 
thing, but his eye met Lin’s, and then he 
looked at Tommy. ‘Then what he did say 
was, “I hadn’t been goin’ to mention it 
to the ladies until it was right sure.” 

“You needn’t to be afraid, Miss Peck,” 
said Tommy. “There’s lots of men here.” 

“Who’s afraid?” said the _ biscuit- 
shooter. 

“Oh,” said Lin, “maybe it’s like most 
news we get in this country. Two weeks 
stale and a lie when it was fresh.” 

“Of course,” said Tommy. 

“Hello, Tommy!” called Taylor from 
the lane. “Your horse has broke his rein 
and run down the field.” 

Tommy rose in disgust and sped after 
the animal. 

“IT must be cooking supper now,” said 
Katie, shortly. 

“T’'ll stir for yu’,’ 
at her. 

“Come along then,” said she, and they 
departed to the adjacent kitchen. 

Miss Wood’s gray eyes brightened with 
mischief. She looked at her Virginian, 
and she looked at me. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I used to be 
afraid that when Bear Creek wasn’t new 
any more it might become dull!” 

“Miss Peck doesn’t find it dull, either,” 
said I. 

Molly Wood immediately assumed a 
look of doubt. “But mightn’t it become 
just—just a little trying to have two 
gentlemen so  very—determined, 
know?” 

“Only one is determined,” said thi 
Virginian. Molly looked inquiring. 

“Lin is determined Tommy shall not 
beat him. That’s all it amounts to.” 

“Dear me, what a notion!” 

“No, ma’am, no notion. 
Tommy is considered harmless, ma’am. 
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A cow-puncher of reputation in this 
country would cert’nly never let Tommy 
get ahaid of him that way.” 

“It’s pleasant to know sometimes how 
much we count!” exclaimed Molly. 

“Why, ma’am,” said the Virginian, 
surprised at her flash of indignation, 
“where is any countin’ without some love?” 

“Do you mean to say that Mr.-McLean 
does not care for Miss Peck?” 

“T reckon he thinks he does. But there 
is a mighty wide difference between 
thinkin’ and feelin’, ma’am.” 

I saw Molly’s eyes drop from his, and 
I saw the rose deepen in her cheeks. But 
just then a loud voice came from the 
kitchen. 

“You, Lin, if you try any of your 
foolin’ with me, I'll histe yu’s over the 


jiste!” 





“All cow-punchers ” IT attempted to 
resume. 

“Quit now, Lin McLean,” shouted the 
voice, “or I'll put yu’s through that 
window, and it shut.” 

“Well, Miss Peck, I’m gettin’ most 
this treatment. Ever 
since yu’ come I’ve 

been doing my 


best. And 


a full dose o’ 
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~He won a pinto from a ; 
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yu’ just cough in my face. And now I’m 
going to quit and cough back.” 

“Would you enjoy walkin’ out till 
supper, ma’am?” inquired the Virginian 
as Molly rose. “You was speaking of 
gathering some flowers yondeh.” 

“Why, yes,” said Molly blithely. “And 
you'll come?” she added to me. 

But I was on the Virginian’s side. “I 
must look after my horse,” said I, and 
went down to the corral. 

Day was slowly going as I took my 
pony to the water. Corncliff Mesa, Crow- 
heart Butte, these shone in the rays that 
came through the cafion. The cafion’s 
sides lifted like tawny castles in the same 


‘light. Where I walked the odor of thou- 


sands of wild roses hung over the margin 
where the thickets grew. High in the 
upper air, magpies 

were sailing across-the 
silent blue. Some- 

where I could hear Tom- 

my explaining loudly how 
he and General Cook had 
pumped lead into hun- 
dreds of Indians, and 
when supper-time 

brought us all back to 
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142 LIN 
the door he was finishing the account to 
Mrs. Taylor. Molly and the Virginian 
arrived bearing flowers, and he was saying 
that few cow-punchers had any reason for 
saving their money. 

“But when you get old?” said she. 

“We mostly don't live long enough to 
get old, ma’am,” said he, simply. “But 
I have a reason, and I am saving.” 

“Give me the flowers,” said Molly. And 
she left him to arrange them on the table 
as Lin came hurrying out. 

“T’ve told her,” said he to the South- 
erner and me, “that I’ve asked her twiced, 
and I’m going to let her have one more 
chance. And I’ve told her that if it’s a 
log cabin she’s marryin’, why Tommy is 
a sure good wooden piece of furniture to 
put inside it, and I guess she knows 
there’s not much wooden furniture about 
me. I want to speak to you.” He took 
the Virginian ’round the corner. But 
though he would not confide in me, I 
began to discern something quite definite 
at supper. 

“Cattle men will lose stock if the Crows 
get down as far as this,” he said, casually, 
and Mrs. Taylor suppressed a titter. 

“Ain't it hawses they’re repawted as 
running off?” said the Virginian. 

“Chap come into the roundup this after- 
noon,’ said Lin. “But he was rattled, 
and told a heap o’ facts that wouldn't 
square.” 

“Of course they 
Tommy, haughtily. 

“Oh, there’s nothing in it,” 
dismissing the subject. 

“Have yu’ been to the opera since we 
went to Cheyenne, Mrs Taylor?” 

Mrs. Taylor had not. 

“Lin,” said the Virginian, “did yu’ 
ever see that opera ‘Cyarmen’?”’ 

“You bet. Fellow’s girl quits him for a 
bull-fighter. Gets him up in the moun- 
-tains, and quits him. He wasn’t much 
good—not in her class o’ sports, smugglin’ 
and such.” 

“T reckon she was doubtful of him from 
the start. Took him to the mount’ins to 
experiment, they'd not have 

interruption,” said the Virginian. 
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“Talking of mountains,” said Tommy, 
“this range here used to be a great place 
for Indians till we ran ’em out with Terry. 
Pumped lead into the red sons-of-guns.” 

“You bet,” said Lin. “Do yu’ figure 
that girl tired of her bull-fighter and quit 
him, too?” 

“T reckon,” replied the Virginian, “that 
the bull-fighter wore better.” 

“Fans and taverns and gypsies and 
sportin’,” said Lin. “My! but I'd like to 
see them countries with oranges and bull- 
fights! Only I expect Spain, maybe, ain’t 
keepin’ it up so gay as when ‘Carmen’ 
happened.” 

The table-talk soon left romance and 
turned upon steers and alfalfa, a grass 
but lately introduced in the country. No 
further mention was made of the hostile 
Crows, and from this I drew the false 
conclusion that Tommy had not come up 
to their hopes in the matter of reciting 
his campaigns, but when the hour came 
for those visitors who were not spending 
the night to take their leave, Taylor drew 
Tommy aside with me, and I noticed the 
Virginian speaking with Molly Wood, 
whose face showed diversion. 

“Don’t seem to make anything of it,” 
whispered Taylor to Tommy, “but the 
ladies have got their minds on this Indian 
truck.”’ 


? 





“Why, Vl just explain began 
Tommy. 
“Don't,” whispered Lin, joining us. 


“Yu’ know how women are. Once they 
take a notion, why, the more yu’ deny 
the surer they get.’ Now, yu’ see, him and 
me” (he jerked his elbow toward the 
Virginian) “must go back to camp, for 
we're on second relief.” 


“And the ladies would sleep_ better 


knowing there was another man in the 
house,” said Taylor. 
“In that case,” said Tommy, “I——” 


“Yu’ see,” said Lin, “they’ve been told 
about Ten Sleep being burned two nights 
ago.” 

“Tt ain't!” cried Tommy. 

“Why, of course it ain’t,” drawled the 
ingenious Lin. “But that’s what I say. 
You and I know Ten Sleep’s all right, 
but we can’t report from our own 
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knowledge seeing it all right, and there it 
is. ‘They get these nervous notions.” 

“Just don’t appear to make anything 
special of not going back to Riverside,” 
repeated Taylor, “but e 

“But just kind of stay here,” said Lin. 

“T will!’ exclaimed Tommy. “Of 
course, I’m glad to oblige.” 

I suppose I was slow-sighted. All this 
pains seemed to me larger than its results. 
They had imposed upon Tommy, yes; 
but what of that? He was to be kept 
from going back to Riverside until morn- 
ing. Unless they proposed to visit his 
empty cabin and play tricks—but that 
would be too childish, even for Lin 
McLean, to say nothing of the Virginian, 
his oceasional partner in mischief. 

“In spite of the Crows,” I satirically 
told the ladies, “I shall sleep outside, as 
I intended. I’ve no use for houses at this 


” 
season, 





The cinches of the horses were 
tightened, Lin and the Virginian laid a 
hand on their saddle-horns, swung up, 
and soon all sound of the galloping 
horses had ceased. Molly Wood declined 
to be nervous, and crossed to her little 
neighbor cabin; we all parted, and (as 
always in that blessed country) deep 
sleep quickly came to me. 

I don’t know how long after it was 
that I sprang from my blankets in half- 
doubting fright. But I had dreamed 
nothing. A second long, wild yell now 
gave me (I must own to it) a horrible 
chill. I had no pistol—nothing. In the 
hateful brightness of the moon my single 
thought was “House! House!” and I 
fled across the lane in my underclothes 
to the cabin, when round the corner 
whirled the two cow-punchers, and I 
understood. I saw the Virginian catch 
sight of me in my shirt, and saw his teeth 
as he smiled. I hastened to my blankets, 
and returned more decent to stand and 
watch the two go shooting and yelling 
round the cabin, crazy with their youth. 
The door was opened, and Taylor cour- 
ageously emerged bearing a Winchester. 
He fired at the sky immediately. 
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“B’gosh!” he roared. ‘hat’s one.” 
He fired again. “Out and at ’em. They’re 
running.” 

At this, duly came Mrs. Taylor in 
white with a pistol, and Miss Peck 
in white, staring and stolid, but no Tommy. 
Noise prevailed without, shots by the 
stable and shots by the creek. The two 
cow-punchers dismounted and _ joined 
Taylor, Maniac delight seized me, and 
I, too, rushed about with them, helping 
the din. 

“O, Mr. Taylor!” said a voice. “I 
didn’t think it of you.” It was Molly 
Wood, come from her cabin, very pretty 
in a hood-and-cloak arrangement. She 
stood by the fence, laughing, but more 
at us than with us. 

“Stop, friends!” said Taylor gasping. 
“She teaches my Bobbie his A B C. I'd 
hate to have Bobbie ie 

“Speak to your papa,” said Molly, and 
held her scholar up on the fence. 

“Well, I'll be gol-darned,” said Taylor, 
surveying his costume, “if Lin McLean 
hasn’t made a fool of me to-night!” 

“Where has Tommy got?” said Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“Didn’t yu’ see him?” said the biscuit- 
shooter, speaking her first word in all this. 

We followed her into the kitchen. The 
table was covered with tin plates. 
Beneath it, wedged, knelt Tommy with a 
pistol firm in his hand, but the plates 
were rattling up and down like castanets. 

There was a silence among us, and I 
wondered what we were going to do. 

“Well,” murmured the Virginian to 
himself, “if I could have foresaw, I'd 
not—it makes yu’ feel humiliated yu’self.” 





He marched out, got on his horse, and 
rode away. Lin followed him, but per- 
haps less penitently. We all dispersed 
without saying anything and presently 
from my blankets I saw poor Tommy 
come out of the silent cabin, mount, and 
slowly, very slowly, ride away. He would 
spend the night at Riverside, after all. 

Of course we recovered from our unex- 
pected shame, and the tale of the table 
and the dancing plates was not told as a 





144 LIN 
sad one, but it is a sad one when you 
think of it. 

I was not there to see Lin get his bride. 
I learned from the Virginian how the 
victorious puncher had ridden away across 
the sunny sagebrush, bearing the biscuit- 
shooter with him to the nearest justice of 


HONEY-MOON 


AIN had not fallen for some sixty 
days, and for some sixty more there 

was no necessity that it should fall. It 
is spells of weather like this that set 
the western editor writing praise and 
prophecy of the boundless fertility of the 
soil—when irrigated, and of what an Eden 
it can be made—with irrigation, but the 
spells annoy the people who are trying 
to raise the Eden. We always told the 
transient eastern visitor, when he arrived 
at Cheyenne and criticised the desert, that 
anything would grow here—with irriga- 
tion, and sometimes he replied, unsympa- 
thetically, that anything could fly—with 
wings. Then we would lead such a man 
out and show him six, eight, ten square 
miles of green crops, and he, if he was 
thoroughly nasty, would mention that 
Wyoming contained ninety-five thousand 





square miles, all waiting for irrigation and 
Eden. One of these eastern supercivil- 
ized hostiles from New York was break- 
fasting with the Governor and me at the 
Cheyenne Club, and we were explaining 
to him the glorious future, the coming 
empire, of the western country. Now 
the Governor was about thirty-two, and 
until twenty-five had never gone west far 
enough to see over the top of the Alleghany 
mountains. I was not a pioneer myself, 
and why both of us should have pitied the 
New-Yorker’s narrowness so hard I can 
not see, but we did. We spoke to him 
of the size of the country. We told him 
that his state could rattle round inside 
Wyoming’s stomach without any incon- 
venience to Wyoming, and he told us that 
this was because Wyoming’s stomach was 
empty. Altogether I began to feel almost 
sorry that I had asked him to come out 
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the peace. She was astride the horse he 
had brought for her. 

“Yes, he beat Tommy,” said the Vir- 
ginian. “Some folks, anyway, get what 
they want in this hyeh world” 

From which I inferred that Miss Molly 
Wood was harder to beat than Tommy. 


Vi 
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for a hunt, and had traveled in haste all 
the way from Bear Creek to Cheyenne 
expressly to meet him. 

“For purposes of amusement,” he said, 
“T’ll admit anything you claim for this 
place. Ranches, cowboys, elk—it’s all 
splendid. Only, as an investment, I pre- 
fer the East. Am I to see any cowboys?” 

“You shall,’ I said, and I distinctly 
hoped some of them might do something 
to him “for purposes of amusement.” 

“You fellows come up with me to my 
office,” said the Governor. “I'll look at 
my mail, and show you round.” So we 
went with him through the heat and sun. 

“What’s that?” inquired the New 
Yorker, whom I shall call James Ogden. 

“That’s our park,” said I. “Of course 
it’s merely in embryo. It’s wonderful how 
quickly any shade tree will grow here 
wi—” I checked myself. 

But Ogden said “with irrigation” for 
me, and I was entirely sorry he had come. 

We reached the Governor’s office, and 
sat down while he looked his letters over. 

“Here you are, Ogden,” said he. 
“Here’s the way we hump ahead out here.” 
And he read us the following: 


Macaw, Kansas, July 5, 189 

Honorable Amory W. Barker: 

Sin—Understanding that+ your district is 
suffering from a prolonged drought, I write 
to say that for necessary expenses paid I will 
be glad to furnish you with a_ reasonable 
shower. I have operated successfully in Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, and several states of the Union, 
and am anxious to exhibit my system. If your 
legislature will appropriate a sum to cover, as 
I said, merely my necessary expenses—say 
$350 (three hundred and fifty dollars)—for 
half an inch, I will guarantee you that quantity 
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of rain or forfeit the money. If I fail to give 
you the smallest fraction of the amount con- 
tracted for, there is to be no pay. Kindly 
advise me of what date will be most convenient 
for you to have.the shower. I require twenty- 
four hours’ preparation. Hoping a favorable 
reply, 
I am respectfully yours, 
Rozert Hi.prun. 


“Will the legislature do it?” inquired 
Cgden, in good faith. 

The Governor laughed, boisterously. “I 
guess it wouldn’t be constitutional,” said 
he. 

“Oh, bother!” said Ogden. ° 

“My dear man,” the Governor protested, 
“T know we’re new, and our women vote, 
and we’re a good deal of a joke, but we’re 
not so progressively funny as all that. 
The people wouldn’t stand it. Senator 
Warren would fly right into my back hair.” 
Barker was also new as Governor. 

“Do you have senators here, too?” said 
Ogden, raising his eyebrows. “What do 
they look like? Are they females?” And 
the Governor grew more boisterous than 
ever, slapping his knee and declaring that 
these eastern men were certainly “out of 
sight.” Ogden, however, was thoughtful. 
“I'd have been willing to chip in for that 
rain myself,” he said. 

“That’s an idea!” cried the Governor. 
“Nothing unconstitutional about that. Let’s 
see. Three hundred and fifty dollars—” 

“T'll put up a hundred,” said Ogden, 
promptly. “I’m out for a western vaca- 
Uon and T’ll pay for a good specimen.” 

The Governor and I subscribed more 
modestly, and by noon, with the help of 
some lively-minded gentlemen of Cheyenne, 
we had the purse raised. ‘He won’t care,” 
said the Governor, “whether it’s a private 
enterprise or a municipal step, so long as 
he gets his money.” 

“He won't get it, I’m afraid,” said 
Ogden. “But if he succeeds in tempting 
Providence to that extent, I consider it 
cheap. Now what do you call those peo- 
ple there on the horses?” 

We were walking along the track of the 
Cheyenne and Northern, and looking out 
over the plain toward Fort Russell. “That 
is a cow-puncher and his bride,” I an- 
swered, recognizing the couple. 
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“Real cow-puncher?” 

“Quite. The puncher’s name is Lin 
McLean.” 

“Real bride?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“She’s riding straddle!’ exclaimed the 
delighted Ogden, adjusting his glasses. 
“Why do you object to their union being 
holy?” 

I explained that my friend Lin had 
lately married an eating-house lady pre- 
cipitately and against my advice. 

“I suppose he knew his business,” 
observed Ogden. 

“That’s what he said to me at the time. 
But you ought to see her—and know him.” 

Ogden was going to. Husband and wife 
were coming our way. Husband nodded 
to me his familiar offish nod, which con- 
cealed his satisfaction at meeting with an 
old friend. Wife did not look at me at 
all, but I looked at her and I instantly 
knew that Lin—the fool !—had confided to 
her my disapproval of their marriage. The 
most delicate specialty upon earth is your 
standing with your old friend’s new wife. 

“Good-day, Mr. McLean,” said the Gov- 
ernor to the cow-puncher on_ his horse. 

“How are yu’, Doctor,” said Lin. Dur- 
ing his early days in Wyoming the Gov- 
ernor, when as yet a private citizen, had 
set Mr. McLean’s broken leg at Drybone. 
“Let me make yu’ known to Mrs. McLean,” 
pursued the husband. 

The lady, at a loss how convention pre- 
scribes the greeting of a bride to a gov- 
ernor, gave a waddle on the pony’s back, 
then sat up stiff, gazed haughtily at the 
air, and did not speak or show any more 
sign than a cow would under like circum- 
stances. So the Governor marched cheer- 
fully at her, extending his hand, and when 
she slightly moved out toward him her big, 
dumb, red fist, he took it and shook it, and 
made her a series of compliments, she 
maintaining always the scrupulous reserve 
of the cow. 

“T say,” Ogden whispered to me while 
Barker was pumping the hand of the flesh 
image, “I’m glad I came.” The appear- 
ance of the puncher-bridegroom also inter- 
ested Ogden, and he looked hard at Lin’s 
leather chaps and cartridge-belt, and so 
forth. Lin stared at the New Yorker, and 
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his high white collar and good scarf. He 
had seen such things quite often, of course, 
but they always filled him with the same 
distrust of the man that wore them. 

“Well,” said he, “I guess we'll be pulling 
for a hotel. Any show in town? Circus 
come yet?” 

“No,” said I. 
a long stay?” 

The cow-puncher glanced at the image, 
his bride of three weeks. “Till we’re tired 
of it, I guess,” said he, with hesitation. It 
was the first time that I had ever seen my 
gay friend look timidly at any one, and I 
felt a rising hate for the ruby-cheeked, 
large-eyed, eating-house lady, the biscuit- 
shooter whose influence was dimming this 
jaunty, irrepressible spirit. I looked at 
her. Her bulky bloom had ensnared him, 
and now she was going to tame and spoil 
him. The Governor was looking at her, 
too, thoughtfully. 

“Say, Lin,’ I said, “if you stay here 
long enough you'll see a big show.” And 
his eye livened into something of its native 
jocularity as I told him of the rain-maker. 

“Shucks!” said he, springing from his 
horse impetuously, and hugely entertained 
at our venture. “Three hundred and fifty 
dollars? Let me come in,” and before I 
could tell him that we had all the money 
raised, he was hauling out a wadded lump 
of bills. 

“Well, I ain’t going to starve here in 
the road, I guess,” spoke the image, with 
the suddenness of a miracle. I think we 
all jumped, and I know that Lin did. The 
image continued: ‘Some folks and their 
money are soon parted’—she meant me; 
her searching tones came straight at me; I 
was sure from the first that she knew all 
about me and my unfavorable opinion of 
her—“but it ain’t going to be you this 
time, Lin McLean. Ged ap!” This last 
was to the horse, I maintain, though the 
Governor says the husband immediately 
started off on a run. 

At any rate, they were gone to their 
hotel, and Ogden was seated on some rail- 
road ties, exclaiming: “Oh, I like Wyo- 
ming! I am certainly glad I came?’ 

“That’s who she is!” said the Governor, 
remembering Mrs. McLean all at once. “I 
know her. She used to be at Sidney. She’s 
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got another husband somewhere. She’s one 
of the boys. Oh, that’s nothing in this 
country!” he continued to the amazed 
Ogden, who had ejaculated “Bigamy!” 
“Lots of them marry, live together a while, 
get tired and quit, travel, catch on to a 
new man, marry him, get tired and quit, 
travel, catch on—” 

“One moment, I beg,” said Ogden, 
adjusting his glasses. “What does the 
law—” 

“Law?” said the Governor. “Look at 
that place!” He swept his hands toward 
the vast plains and the mountains. “‘Ninety- 
five thousand square miles of that, and 
sixty thousand people in it. We haven't 
got policemen yet on top of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“T see,” said the New Yorker.” “But— 
but—well, let A and B represent first and 
second husbands, and X represent the 
woman. Now, does A know about B, or 
does B know about A? And what do they 
do about it?” 

“Can’t say,” the Governor answered 
jovially. “Can’t generalize. Depends on 
heaps of things—love—money— Did you 
go to college? Well, let A minus X equal 
B plus X, then if A and B get squared—”’ 

“Oh, come to lunch,’ I said. “Barker, 
do you really know the first husband is 
alive?” 

“Wasn’t dead last winter.” And Barker 
gave us the particulars. Miss Katie Peck 
had not served long in the restaurant 
before she was wooed and won by a man 
who had been a ranch cook, a sheep-herder, 
a bartender, a freight hand, and was then 
hauling poles for the government. During 
his necessary absences from home she, too, 
went out-of-doors. This he often discov- 
ered, and would beat her, and she would 
then also beat him. After the beatings 
one of them would always leave the other 
forever. Thus was Sidney kept in small 
talk until Mrs. Lusk one day really did 
not come back. “Lusk,” said the Governor, 
finishing his story, “cried around the 
saloons for a couple of days, and then 
went on hauling poles for the government, 
till at last he said he’d heard of a better 
job south and next we knew of him he 
was round Leavenworth. Lusk was a 
pretty poor bird. Owes me ten dollars.” 
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“Well,” I said, “none of us ever knew 
about him when she came to stay with 
Mrs. ‘Taylor on Bear Creek. She was 
Miss Peck when Lin made her Mrs. 
McLean.” 

“You'll notice,” said the Governor, “how 
she has got him under in three weeks. Old 
hand, you see.” 

“Poor Lin!” I said. 

“Lucky, I call him,’ 
“He can quit her.” 

“Supposing McLean does not want to 
quit her?” 

“She’s educating him to want to right 
now, and I think he’ll learn pretty quick. 
[ guess Mr. Lin’s romance wasn’t very 
ideal this trip. Hello! here comes Jode. 
Jode, won’t you lunch with us? Mr. 
Ogden, of New York, Mr. Jode. Mr. Jode 
is our signal-service officer, Mr. Ogden.” 
The Governor’s eyes were sparkling hilar- 
iously, and he winked at me. 

“Gentlemen, good-morning. Mr. Ogden, 
I am honored to make your acquaintance,” 
said the signal-service officer. 

“Jode, when is it going to rain?” said 
the Governor, anxiously. 

Now Jode is the most extraordinarily 
solemn man I have ever known. He has 
the solemnity of all science, added to the 
unspeakable weight of representing five 
of the oldest families in South Carolina. 
The Jodes themselves were not old in 
South Carolina, but immensely so in—I 
think he told me it was Long Island. 
His name is Poinsett Middleton Mani- 
gault Jode. He used to weigh a hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds then, but his 
health has strengthened in that climate. 
His clothes were black; his face was white, 
with black eyes sharp as a pin; he had the 
shape of a spout—the same narrow size all 
the way down—and his voice was as dry 
and light as an egg-shell. In his first 
days at Cheyenne he had constantly chal- 
lenged large cowboys for taking familiar- 
ities with his dignity, and they, after 
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one moment’s bewilderment, had concocted 
apologies that entirely met his exactions 
and gave them much satisfaction, also. 
Nobody would have hurt Jode for the 
world. In time he came to see that Wyo- 
ming was a game invented after his book 
of rules was published, and he looked on, 
but could not play the game. He had 
fallen, along with other incongruities, into 
the roaring western hotch-pot, and he 
passed his careful, precise days with 
barometers and weather-charts. 

He answered the Governor with official 
and South Carolina impressiveness. “There 
is no indication of diminution of the pre- 
vailing pressure,” he said. 

“Well, that’s what I thought,” said the 
joyous Governor, “so I’m going to whoop 
her up.” 

“What do you expect to whoop up, sir?” 

“Atmosphere, and all that,” said the 
Governor. “Whole business has got to get 
a move on. I’ve sent for a rain-maker.” 

“Governor, you are certainly a wag, sir,” 
said Jode, who enjoyed Barker as some 
people enjoy a symphony, without under- 
standing it. But after we had reached 
the club and were lunching, and Jode 
realized that a letter had actually been 
written telling Hilbrun to come and bring 
his showers with him, the punctilious sig- 
nal-service officer stated his position. “Have 
your joke, sir,” he said, waving a thin, 
clean hand, ‘‘but I decline to meet him.” 

“Hilbrun?” said the Governor, staring. 

“If that’s his name—yes, sir. As a mem- 
ber of the Weather Bureau and the Meteor- 
ological Society I can have nothing to do 
with the fellow.” 

“Glory!” said the Governor. “Well, I 
suppose not. I see your point, Jode. I'll 
be careful to keep you apart.” 

“T am quite serifus, sir,” said Jode. 
“And let me express my gratification that 
you do see my point.” So we changed the 
subject. 


Editor’s Note—This story of the cow-puncher, by the author of “The 
Virginian,’ is notable among Western stories. The cow man is a fast= 
passing type as the great West becomes fenced and civilized. The story, 
which began in the April number, will be run ininstalments, each practically 


complete in itself, during the various issues of the present magazine year. 













































A GOLDEN BEAUTY FROM SODA CREEK, CALIFORNIA.—THE “SALMO WHITII EVERMANN 


THIS SPECIMEN WAS 7 3-4 INCHES LONG 


SAVE THE GOLDEN TROUT 


By Davip Starr JORDAN 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. University 


Illustrated by drawings from life by Charles B. Hudson 


E purpose of this little paper is 

to call attention to one of the most 

beautiful things in this world and 
to appeal to the anglers of California in 
behalf of its preservation. 

The Sierra Nevada, the great backbone 
of California, extends for a thousand 
miles within the state, besides other thou- 
sands of miles of Cascades and Selkirks 
and Alaskan ranges to the north, and 
still other thousands of miles of Cordil- 
leras in the regions toward the sun and 
beyond the sun. From the flanks of these 
mountains flow thousands of brooks, from 
the melting of the snow, which gives the 
range the name of «Nevada, the “snow- 
clad.” In all of these streams which trout 
can reach there are trout in great abun- 
dance and variety—for the most part, the 
rainbow trout of the Coastwise streams, 
Salmo irideus, modified a little for moun- 
tain purposes into the varieties called 
Salmo shasta and Salmo gilberti. The 
former is in the north, the latter in the 
south, and no one can tell them apart in 
the El Dorado country where the two 
forms meet. 


The highest peak in the Sierra Nevada 
is Mount Whitney—fifteen thousand 
feet—and its drainage on the California 
side falls into the Kern river. A great 
swift, clear, green stream, among the 
granite rocks, its waters slipping along 
like oil—a river with rippling shallows 
and deep cold eddies, the perfect home 
of trout, and the veritable home of the 
crimson-sided, black-speckled, fine-scaled, 
white-tipped form of the rainbow trout 
which the writer named years ago for his, 
colleague—Salmo gilberti. Thirteen years 
ago Professor Gilbert first brought it home 
from the south fork of the Kern, at Soda 
Springs. Other men had taken it on the 
hook, but Professor Gilbert was the first 
to see it. 

The Kern river trout goes up all the 
streams as far as it can, but it can not 
rise above the waterfalls. A trout will 
work its way up any cascade, when the 
ascent is humanly or rather salmonically 
possible. But there must be a limit in 
these wild regions, and when this limit 
is reached, the stream above is barren, 
that is, it is barren unless someone 
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THE REAL NAME OF THIS YOUNGSTER IN HIS POLKA-DUT SUMMER SUIT IS ** SALMO ROOSEVELT EVERMANN 


THIS SPECIMEN WAS 11 1-8 INCHES LONG 


deliberately stocks it, or unless the trout in 
it were there before there ever was a 
waterfall, 

In the case of the Kern, the trout are 
older than the falls. In three different 
streams these ancient fishes still remain. 
In each of these the trout, through long 
continued isolation, has become a_ species 
distinct from the parent stock, Salmo 
gilberti. The first of these singular trout 
was described by the writer a dozen years 
ago under the name of Salmo aguabonita, 
for the waterfall Agua Bonita or gracious 
water, which shuts off the trout in Vol- 
cano creek. This species proves, however, 
to be the one from the south fork of the 
Kern river. The species in Volcano 
creek has been named Salmo roosevelti by 
Dr. Evermann, and the other from Soda 
creek is called Salmo whitii. 

Stewart Edward White, visiting these 
mountains called the attention of President 
Roosevelt to these trout and to the danger 
of their extinction, and the President sent 
Dr. Evermann to complete the investiga- 
tion with the result that three species were 
made known instead of the single Salmo 
aguabonita. The Bureau of Fisheries, 
through Dr. Evermann has recommended 
that west flanks of Mount Whitney be 
included within the National Park, that 
no fishing of golden trout be allowed for 
three years, that the species be introduced 
into the barren streams of the neighbor- 


hood and that rigid limitations be placed 
on the number any one may take. 

Collectively, all three species are known 
as the golden trout of Mount Whitney. 
All three of them are bright golden with 
orange fins and an orange stripe along 
the side. Like all true trout, they are 
spotted with black. In Salmo whitii this 
spotting is profuse and evenly distributed 
fore and aft. In Salmo roosevelti the 
spots are mostly on the posterior parts. 
The other species is somewhat intermediate 
in this regard. 

All of these trout are mature at the 
length of six to eight inches. The streams 
in which they live are near the timber 
line and open to bird or man. They 
take the hook readily and are thoroughly 
unsophisticated. 

So long ago as 1875, H. W. Henshaw 
noticed the Salmo aguabonita in the waters 
of the south fork of the Kern. He says 
that they may be taken in any sort of 
weather, at any hour of the day with any 
kind of bait. “The color is usually very 
bright and for beauty this species takes 
rank with the foremost of its kind and 
it has been well called the golden trout. 
In the clear current of a mountain stream 
a flash of sunlight is scarcely quicker 
than the gleam of gold and silver seen for 
a single instant as the whirling waters are 
cut by one of these trout as he makes a 
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150 SAVE 
rush from his lurking place at some rare 
morsel which is being borne past him.” 

The rocks over which these streams flow 
are of bright red granite and quartzite. 
It is supposed that the color is protective, 
for the fish are colored like the bottom. 
To a bird looking into the stream the 
deception is perfect. It is supposed, 
though no one knows, that the colors have 
been reached through natural selection. 
The redder the fish, the better its chance 
to escape the fish-hawk and eagle. If 
this is not the cause of the color, no one 
can guess any other, and to escape its 
enemies through resemblance to natural 
objects is not a trait of the fish alone, but 
of hundreds of other creatures in these 
and other mountains. But whatever the 
cause, nothing in nature is more beautiful 
or more graceful than a golden trout alive 
in these clear, icy, sunlit waters. Alive, 
I say, for a dead fish, withered, dusty, 
warped, sticking to the dried leaves is no 
pleasure to any one, and a golden trout 
at best is but a bite. 

And this is the point of it. Let us keep 
them alive; more than half these trout 
are dead already. A dozen or two have 
been taken by naturalists, a few dozens 
more by anglers, and the rest have fallen 
prey to the meanest creature that infests 
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the mountains. Already his empty whisky 
flask is scattered along the shores of the 
Already the little trout 
are rotting on its banks. Already the local 
papers tell of the exploits of John Smith 
and his associates who caught four hun- 
dred and fifty golden trout with a fly in 
one morning; of Peter Robinson who sent 
a box of three hundred and eighty home 
to his club; of John Jones who 
equally, ignorantly and greedily wasteful 
of beautiful life. I do not write the real 
names of these folks because I do not 
know them. Such people ought not to 
have any names. It is a waste of good 
atmosphere to call them anything. 


Nameless river. 


was 


I read recently in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of five large parties which 
camped all summer on Volcano creek, 
feeding all the time on Salmo roosevelti. 
Another party reports leaving three hun- 
dred on the bank because they could not 
eat them. Another of the same sort boasts 
of having stowed away sixty-five fishes 
for breakfast. 

Trout-hogs we call them, but in doing 
so we owe a contrite apology to the rela- 
tively well-behaved swine. Let us save 
the golden trout, the trout of the Sierra, 
and of White and of the gracious water! 


ONE OF THE GAME FIGHTERS FOUND IN KERN RIVER [*‘SALMO GILBERTI” (JORDAN) OR KERN RIVER TROUT ] 


THIS SPECIMEN WAS 18 1-4 INCHES LONG 
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A SPINELESS OPUNTIA LEAF WITH A SINGLE 
FRUIT FROM WHICH ARE GROWING 
FIVE LARGE LEAVES 


HE writer has previously* indulged 

in an effort to roughly classify 

Mr. Burbank’s work, motives and 
methods as to their affiliations with science 
and horticulture respectively, and has no 
desire for further pursuit of that under- 
taking. He has concluded that all those, 
including himself, of course, who set 
themselves up as judges of Mr. Burbank 
and his work, either forget, or do not 
know, that they have insufficient data and 
that the current disposition to exaltation 
on the one hand and to denunciation on 
the other, is due to this fact or to the 
incapacity of the self-constituted judges 
to accurately measure anything. There 
may be excuse for attempts to classify his 
work and to estimate the serviceability of 
his methods because there are old stand- 
ards by which some of these can be 
judged, but to determine the ultimate value 
of his works and ways does not belong 
to this generation. Some recognition of 
this fact may perhaps be found in the 
hedging of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Institution as to the class in which they 
should place their patronage of him. In 
the Year Book of the institution for 1906 
it is rated as “botany” in the schedule of 
expenditures, and described as “horticul- 
ture” in the president’s report. As this 
learned institution hesitates even in a 
rough classification of this phase of its 
work, and doubts whether it should use 


* Sunset MaGazineE, May, 1905: “The Real Luther 
surbank,” 
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a word primarily scientific or industrial, 
lower judges should certainly reserve their 
decisions, instead of rushing into fulsome 
flattery or into ill-natured abuse, as their 
temperaments or commercial prejudices 
may impel them. 

The only rational .attitude which the 
public can assume toward the problem of 
the ultimate classification and value of 
Mr. Burbank’s work is that which Pres- 
ident Woodward, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, himself indicates in his report of 
1906 in these words: 

The president desires to record his warm 
esteem of the scientific spirit of co-operation 
shown in this enterprise by Mr. Burbank, by 
the members of the committee, by Dr. Shull 
and by numerous colleagues whose counsel has 
been sought. By means of the co-operation 
thus secured it is confidently believed that the 
diverse scientific and economic ends in view 
may be achieved in ways which will commend 
themselves alike to the Institution and to the 
general public. 

But while judgment is thus cautiously 
and properly reserved by the institution 
which has generously assumed relationship 
to Mr. Burbank’s work, it is perfectly 
safe to indulge in tributes to Mr. Bur- 
bank’s personal breadth and greatness and 
even to gossip respectfully and godd- 
naturedly about him and his undertakings. 
This is the simple purpose which the 
writer has in view in discussing Luther 
Burbank and his new environment. 

If one can successfully view Mr. Bur- 
bank in the light of the principle which 
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he largely relies upon in lifting plants to 
a higher life, some interesting and signifi- 


cant conclusions might be reached. In his 
own language this principle is thus 


presented : 

All the variations of plants are simply the 
means which they employ in adjusting them- 
selves to external conditions. Each plant 
strives to adapt itself to environment with as 
little demand upon its forces as possible and 
still keep up in the race. The best endowed 
species and individuals win the prize, and by 
variation as well as persistence. The con- 
stantly varying external forces to which all 
life is everywhere subjected, demand that the 
inherent force shall always be ready to adapt 
itself or perish. . . Thus adaptability as 
well as perseverance is one of the prime virtues 
in plants as in human life.* 


As the argument by analogy is Mr. 
Burbank’s chief illuminator in his beau- 
tiful descriptive writing, in his conclusions 
on matters of scientific aspect and his 
chief weapon in the forensic efforts which 
he has undertaken, it should not be offen- 
sive to speak of him as greatly uplifted, 
encouraged and inspired by his present 
favoring environment, just as his plants 
are, in the better conditions which he 
prepares for them. He has shown 
wonderful adaptability to the new sur- 
rounding of his life and work. To apply 
directly to him his own dread alternative, 
if he had not been ready to adapt himself 
to them he would have perished, so radical 
have been the changes which may be 
lightly gossiped about, perhaps acceptably, 
with the pyblic which has apparently 
become weary of garrulous glorification. 


All those who were instrumental in 
securing the favor of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion for Mr. Burbank, may congratulate 
themselves upon well doing. His work 
had attained dimensions and made require- 
ments which had become very burdensome. 
He had expended two-thirds of the con- 
siderable accumulations which previous 
heroic attention to commercial propagation 
had placed in his hands. He worked for 
these savings because he needed them in 


*From an address by Luther Burbank on “Some 
of the Fundamental Principles of Plant Breeding.” 
Vol. I, Proceedings International Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Hybridization, New York 1904. 
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the long-distance plant breeaing which he 
entered upon. But freedom from the imme- 
diate necessity for making the money 
which was necessary for the expansion of 
his work in plant breeding soon assumed 
the form of greater financial bondage 
which the very expansion of the work 
itself brought in its train. He had oppor- 
tunities to serve educational institutions, 
but stated work in such lines would yield 
too little and require too much. Coming 
just at the time it did, the Carnegie endow- 
ment, with its freedom from conditions, 
was the uplifting if not the saving agency. 
Mr. Burbank would have continued his 
work without it, and according to his own 
precept, would have perished in it, if he 
could not have demonstrated adaptability 
to the trying conditions. The populariza- 
tion of his work, which preceded the 
Carnegie award, added to his burdens 
instead of lightening them, but even this 
he would have overcome. A man who can 
keep his feet on the ground can meet 
pretty heavy blows. Mr. Burbank’s 
Yankee thrift would have carried him 
until his wider American optimism began 
to pay in. The writer remembers talking 
with him one day a decade ago about 
great mysteries of the plant world when 
a neighbor drove up and remarked that 
he had just received a trio of improved 
pigs and wanted something to nourish 
them. He was furnished with five dollars 
worth of improved squash. A man who 
can lay hold upon sublimity and still sell 
a mess of better squash at a better price 
because it will make better pigs, has both 
feet on the ground. 

But these days of small things have 
gone by, and Mr. Burbank can sell a few 
leaves of smooth cactus to an antipodean 
customer for enough thousands to build 
and furnish a fine new house and still 
keep his feet as solidly as he did in the 
squash trade. The writer has recently 
seen him. in this new house, which is 
ample, stylish, and well furnished. He 
has gone through its various rooms for 
reception of visitors and for literary and 
business operations, and admired __ its 
appointments, including the confidential 
clerk and stenographer who has music for 
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LUTHER BURBANK’S BIRTHPLACE NEAR LANCASTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 








The old cottage is a bower of climbing floral 
beauty the year around. Wisteria and ivy and 
bougainvillia and passion vines clamber over and 
about it, as if caressing and paying tribute to the 
man who loves them and their kind. 











THE VINE-CLAD COTTAGE AT SANTA ROSA WHERE MR. BURBANK CARRIED ON THE IMPROVEMENTS 
WHICH HAVE MADE HIM FAMOUS 
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her recreation, and lifted a sigh for the 
days of old when Mr. Burbank’s whole 
literary and business outfit was in one 
corner of a very humble living room and 
the clerk of that day bestowed her leisure 


upon culinary arts. 


We betray no con- 


fidence in revealing these observations. 
The allusion to the old and the new seems 
necessary to indicate the new environment. 
But the chief actor does not change; as 


we left the premises we 
saw him go to planting 
with his own hands a lot 
of insignificant little 
bulbs, which had just 
come in the mail from 
some, outlandish place, 
while his accomplished 
head gardener looked on. 
Changed conditions have 
not broken his personal 
contact with the real 
things of his life and 
work, they have simply 
given him a chance to 
work as he likes to work. 

The writer trusts en- 
tirely to -his own insight 
and analysis in_ these 
gossipy references. He 
has not even talked with 
Mr. Burbank about them. 
This explanation seems 
only proper when the 
belief is asserted that the 
chief benefit of the Car- 
negie award will be the 
relief and uplifting of 
the man upon whom it is 
bestowed. When it is 
understood how fully the 
fundamental conceptions 
of his art and the methods 
of its achievement are 
involved in the convic- 
tions, ability, point of 
view and resources 
of skill and industry of 
the man himself, 
expectations of communi- 
cability and direct service- 
ability to others must be 
held in moderation. 
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has done must be 
will survive 


and will teach their own significance to 


those who are able to expound them. 
conclusive 


anticipate 


To 


demonstrations of 


phenomena from such a creator in his 
chosen line may prove as illusory as to 
expect reports or text-books on art or 
music from great painters and composers. 
But the great uplifting of the man, or 

















A HEDGE OF SHASTA DAISIES AS DEVELOPED 
BY MR. BURBANK. 
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rather his relief from 
burdens, and starting 
him forth in strength 
and confidence upon a 
course of horticultural 
and commercial success 
with his remarkable 
achievements in plant- 
handling, may be to the 
world a_ far greater 
advantage than any rec- 
ord of things done or not 
done which might be 
otherwise unknown or 
forgotten. 

Mr. Burbank is cer- 
tainly accomplishing 
more work and cherish- 
ing more ambitious enter- 
prises than he ever did 
before. Two great liter- 
ary. undertakings are 
proceeding  simultane- 
ously under his auspices 
and the old cottage which 
sheltered him for the last 
quarter of a century or 
more is about equally 
divided between them. 
In one room the repre- 
sentative of the Carnegie 
Institution, Dr. Shull, is 
faithfully searching all 
Mr. Burbank’s records 
for facts of his work, 
chiefly as indicated by 
the periodical writings of 
others, which have been 
carefully preserved. This 
work is supplemented by 
daily dictation by Mr. 
Burbank, of his recollec- 
tions of his work with 
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THE PRESENT HOME OF LUTHER BURBANK AT SANTA ROSA, LOCATED ACROSS THE WAY FROM THE 
COTTAGE PICTURED ON PAGE 153, 


different plants, and as these are so many, 
the plants are taken up alphabetically in 
encyclopedic fashion. These notes are 
then typewritten and revised. Photographs, 
which Mr. Burbank has always prized in 
his work, are placed in proper connections. 
In due time the Carnegie Institution will 
publish transcripts from these voluminous 
records which may supply material for 
many volumes. 

Concerning its method of procedure 
with Mr. Burbank’s work, President 
Woodward, in his report for 1906, says: 


Through the agency of a committee, consist- 
ing of the president, as chairman, and of 
Messrs. Davenport, MacDougal and Mayer, 
heads of the departments of biological 
research, the task of preparing a scientific 
account of the ways, means, and methods 
employed by Mr. Burbank in his unrivaled 
work has been undertaken during the year, 


In May last, all members of this committee 
except Dr. Mayer visited Santa Rosa and con- 
ferred with Mr. Burbank in order to develop 
a programme for this undertaking. In accord- 
ance with this programme, the details of which 
need not be stated here, Dr. George H. Shull, 
of the staff of the Department of Experi- 
mental Evolution, spent a portion of the sum- 
mer in work at Santa Rosa, and he has recently 
returned ‘thither to resume his labors. It is 
contemplated to have Dr. Shull spend parts 
of two or three years at work with Mr. Bur- 
bank, and to call to our aid, also, the services 
of other specialists of the departments of 
biological research. 

The record of work under the Burbank 
grant in the institution’s Year Book for 
1906 is restricted to mention, in general 
terms, of about a thousand plant and seed 
introductions from collectors in different 
parts of the world, of a few improve- 
ments in the trial grounds and of the 
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difficulty of grafting the Carnegie scion 
upon the Burbank stock. There seems no 
lack of affinity; the problem is the best 
form of contact. Counsel was taken 
along this line as indicated in President 
Woodward’s report quoted near the open- 
ing of this article and it is commonly 
believed that one of the “numerous col- 
leagues whose counsel has been sought” 
was none less than Dr. Hugo de Vries, 
of Amsterdam, whose reappearance in 
California in the summer of 1906 was 
almost as unexpected as the earthquake, 
and mightily more welcome. One of the 
most fortunate things in the effort to 
affiliate Mr. Burbank’s work with science 
has been Mr. de Vries’s participation in 
it. After he had taken part in the famous 
conference at Santa Rosa he included in 
an article in the Century for March, 1907, 
the following hopeful paragraph: 

The Carnegie Institution, which has granted 
Burbank an annuity for the prosecution of his 
work, purposes to have made extensive records 
of his methods and his experiments, in order to 
serve as a basis for scientific researches in 
this field. This task has been given over 
to Dr. G. H. Shull, who resided in Santa Rosa 
at the time of my visit and participated in 
some of the interviews. The work will include 
the history of all of his most interesting hybrid 
races, as far as the memory of their author 
and the short annotations on the obtained 
results will allow its reconstruction. It will 
no doubt some day become a highly valuable 
source of information for all persons who are 
interested in plant-breeding. It will show, in 
a general way, how to improve fruits and 
flowers. It will contain an important series 
of facts illustrating almost all the different 
points of our knowledge in this department, 
and it will be even richer in indications of 
the lines along which a successful study of 
the more complicated cases of hybridization 
may be started. 


But though some time must yet elapse, 
probably, before Dr. Shull and _his 
collaborators can prepare the first of the 
Burbank decameron, there are in the insti- 
tution’s Year Book of 1905 some notes 
of the work in progress which have not 
been given to the popular reader and will 
be found of much interest to those who 
are uplifted by thoughts of the greatness 
of his grasp upon the plant world. There 


LUTHER BURBANK 





are also significant anticipations of the 
expansion of his work under the Carnegie 
grant which is an important feature of 
his new environment. 


The experiments under way are the most 
extensive ever carried out, but from their very 
nature valuable results, either practical or 
scientific, can not be obtained at once. The 
pursuit of long periods of intensely careful 
and most accurate observations on a broad and 
comprehensive scale is the only course whereby 
results which will stand the test of time may 
be obtained. The laboratory and small field 
experiments of the past have never included 
enough species under study at the same time, 
and it has been impossible to draw general 
conclusions safely, as the different tribes and 
species of plants have each a slightly different 
story to relate. Very strong points are 
brought out by studying the results of these 
vast experiments, and much valuable material 
for thought will undoubtedly be found in the 
scientific account of the experiments. ; 

Some of the experiments which have been 
carried on far the last fifteen to thirty-eight 
years are just coming to fruition. A partial 
list of the plants upon which work is now 
progressing includes three hundred thousand 
new hybrid plums, the work of the past twenty- 
five years in crossing about every known 
species, and about ten thousand seedlings of 
this year’s growth; ten thusand new apples; 
many thousand peach and _peach-nectarine 
crosses; eight thousand new seedlings of 
pineapple quince; four hundred new cherry 
seedlings; one thousand new grape vines; eight 


thousand new hybrid chestnuts, crosses of 
American, Japanese, Chinese, and Italian 
species; eight hundred new and _ distinct 


hybrid walnuts, crosses of American black, 
Sieboldi, English, Manchuria, butternut and 
others; many thousand apricots and plumcots; 
five thousand select, improved, thornless 
“Goumi” (Eleagnus) bushes; very numerous 
other fruits in less numbers, and ten thousand 
new, rare hybrid seedling potatoes. 

For the past eight years Opuntias and other 
cacti have been secured from all parts of the 
world. Selections have been made and crossed 
and thousands of hybrid seedlings raised, some 
tender or hardy or gigantic or dwarf; some 
bearing gigantic fruits in profusion and others 
small ones of exquisite flavor. Some large 
groups have been developed which produce 
enormous quantities of nutritious food for 
all kinds of stock and poultry. This work 
promises well for science and _ economics. 
Perhaps the next in importance are the 
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experiments on grasses and forage plants. 
Some new ones of great value are being pro- 
duced and some of rare scientific value in the 
study of heredity and variation. 


Such is the immensity of the field 
which Mr. Burbank is working under the 
patronage of the Carnegie Institution, 
and such are the sensitive plates which 
they have exposed to catch his quick 
actions and flashing thoughts. It would 
still seem to an outsider to be a problem 
as to how far this can be done without 
restricting Mr. Burbank’s creative work 
with plants, and business enterprise based 
upon it. Apparently Mr.. Burbank sees 
no problem at all and is undertaking new 
work with his old-time daring 
and with new confidence born 
of relief from 
financial anxi- 
eties, as has 
been sug- 
gested. 
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But the Carnegie duties are not the 
only requirements of Mr. Burbank’s new 
environment. He has always had a weak- 
ness for humoring literary people, which 
his present comfort seems to have 
increased. The Carnegie Institution has 
been credited with occupying one-half of 
the abandoned cottage, the other half is 
given to the Cree Publishing Company, of 
Minneapolis, which is maintaining a staff 
of writers and stenographers in continual 
operation in the production of a massive 
and ornate subscription work in many 
volumes, which will contain all that Mr. 
Burbank ever was, did, or thought of 
along all the lines of his suggestive life. 
These skilful book makers are 
working over all the tailings of 
the Carnegie 
Institution 
mine and 
drifting into 
all veins of 


A SINGLE LEAF OF BURBANK’S IMPROVED SPINELESS CACTUS (OPUNTIA) BEARING SEVEN POUNDS 


OF DELICIOUS CRIMSON FRUIT (THE PRICKLY 


PEAR). THIS CACTUS BEARS HEAVILY AND IT 


IS CLAIMED THE FRUIT IS WONDERFULLY NUTRITIOUS. LARGE AREAS ARE BEING PLANTED IN 


CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA, 
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158 LUTHER 
biography, philosophy, philanthropy and 
sociology in the Burbank formation which 
the Carnegie experts turn from as not 
likely to yield the precious metals of 
science. Into the ears of the stenogra- 
phers of the Cree creators, Mr. Burbank 
also pours each day, streams of dictation 
to be expanded by literary fervor into an 
ethereal product which will asphyxiate 
the public, delighting it with new dreams 
of Burbank. This work, which is being 
so generously and broadly pursued, with 
ample means and the best talent of its 
kind, promises to be to the future 
generations of biographers and_philoso- 
phers, what the Carnegie collections will 
be to horticulture and science, a treasure 
house of facts and fancies which coming 
critics and analysts will use to good 
advantage in reaching the final word 
about Burbank when essential perspective 
favors it. 

Even in the distraction of both of these 
colossal literary undertakings, Mr. Bur- 
bank keeps both feet upon the ground as 
firmly as in the squash trade of old. He 
is pushing the business aspects of his 
creations with increased energy, both 
because he gains greater confidence in 
them and because public favor has no 
longer to be striven for; it is clamorous 
to bestow itself. Then, too, Mr. Burbank 
stands in the harvest field of many of his 
earliest and largest sowings. Products 
unique in character and yielding them- 
selves to the most glowing anticipations 
of profit are really heaped up about him. 
The few smooth cactus pads which built 
his new house are not missed from among 
the hundreds of educated seedlings which 
are just as good or better. The _ best 
novelty of this year may be like the most 
glorious automobile when the calendar 
takes a turn. On of the greatest of Mr. 
Burbank’s policies and the one which bids 
fair now to bring him widest fame in both 
scientific and economic lines, is the idea 
of ample multiplication in growth of 
seedlings, in hybridizations and in selec- 
tions also. This enables him to take, not 
¢ oluribus unum, but e pluribus multum, 
anu “hough he slays tens and hundreds of 
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thousands, he saves tens and hundreds for 
subsequent trials and study. 

This original conception of Mr. Bur- 
bank of largeness of operations because 
of the immensity of the field for selection 
is now deeply influencing plant breeding 
in all parts of the world. It even has a 
chance to prevail in animal breeding. 
Multiplication of plants is, of course, 
immeasurably easier than multiplication 
of animals, because of the comparative 
insignificance of the investment and cost 
of maintenance of thousands of plants in 














SECTION OF A FIELD OF NATIVE CACTUS SHOWING 
THE NATURAL GROWTH OF THOKNS 
OR SPINES 
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close array. It is now proposed by Dr. 
W. M. Hays Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, to render the principle 
available to livestock lines by organizing 
co-operative breeders’ organizations to 
direct and correlate the works of hundreds 
of individuals in the hope of securing a 
chance for variation somewhat analogous 
to that Mr. Burbank seized upon at the 
very beginning of his work and thus put 
to shame the one-bud-in-a-bag policy of 
the old lines of orthodox plant breeders. 








SEEDLING CACTUS WITHOUT THORNS, AS DEVELOPED BY 
MR. BURBANK IN HIS PROCESS OF PLANT 
EVOLUTION, 
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But great as this resource is from the 
point of view of plant breeding science, 
it is possibly of even greater business 
bearings. In that line it is simply grand. 
Very seldom does Mr. Burbank sell him- 
self out of attractive stock. He has many 
others in training and he can awaken each 
morning to gaze upon a new favorite. 
One can really see, then, how many “sole 
propagators” can be outfitted on _ his 
grounds and how each purchaser can get 
all of it but not all of the kind. With 
this grand collection of attractions almost 
countless single customers or representa- 
tives of syndicates or incorporations 
can be furnished with things fit for 
glorification. The harvest in this line is 
just beginning and the end is not in sight. 

Mr Burbank is rising valiantly to this 
new phase of his present senvironment. 
He is entering actively into commercial 
undertakings for production on the basis 
of his new varieties, and for propagation 
and sale of the varieties themselves. 
Added to the intense literary undertakings 
which have been noted, and in one 
of which he must have a business interest, 
he has many enterprises which naturally 
expand with each new announcement of 
his achievements. Every thought of his 
is charged with philanthropy, the furnish- 
ing of greater beauty or richer sustenance 
at lower cost to the human race, but he 
descries opportunity for wealth production 
with the full heart and telescopic eye of 
the most optimistic promoter. No one 
can tell to what ends of profit his enter- 
prises may attain. They séem to have 
the world for their field and the people 
of the world know him as perhaps they 
do not know any other single man on the 
planet. Any one with a grain of business 
sense can see what a_ world-beating 
commercial advantage adheres to _ his 
propositions. In the last century the 
elder Agassiz was credited with replying 
to a question as to why he did not turn 
his great researches to some pecuniary 
account: “I have no time to make 
money.” Burbank embodies the spirit of 
the newer century. With all his relations 
to science and literature, he has plenty of 
time to make money and it is not less a 
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LUTHER BURBANK 


LUTHER BUKBANK, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
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| A NEW CREATION IN ROSES: SINGLE, OPEN, CRIMSON BLOSSOMS WHICH LAST IN PERFECTION 
FULLY THREE WEEKS—A CONTRAST TO THE ORDINARY ROSES, WHICH 
FADE IN A FEW DAYS 





tribute to his patience and insight into the 
bearings of his work that he has brought 
himself into such relations with the world 
that he embodies also the latest principle 
of advanced finance, the more money that 
is aimed at, the less time it takes to 
make it. 

Mr. Burbank is then at home in his 
new environment. He is busy, as_ he 
always will be in any sort of surround- 





ings. He is capable and effective in the 
face of any and all distractions. He 
counts past achievements as but foretastes 
of the future. He is just as affable and 
cordial as in the days when it did not 
require an earthquake to protect him 
from the idle, sight-seeing multitude. 
President Woodward says in his report 
for 1906: “By great good fortune the 
earthquake which proved so destructive 
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to the city of Santa Rosa and to the sur- 
rounding country . . . in one respect, 
doubtless, was advantageous to him and 
to his work, namely, in preventing visitors 
from encroaching too freely on his time 
and attention.” From this point of view 
probably Mr. Burbank is interested in the 
periodicity of earthquakes and glad he is 
near the earthquake line. Visitors are, in 
fact, the greatest impediments in his new 
environment. It is physically impossible 
for him to see many of them. If any 
generous minded person wishes to increase 
Burbank’s comfort and capacity for work 
in his new environment let him help to 
secure for him a fair measure of solitude 
in it. 

There is a fine outlook for the future 
in Mr. Burbank’s work. When the pro- 
cesses of scientific extraction and literary 
creation which have been mentioned shall 
have finished their courses, when the rush 
of business enterprise shall have satisfied 
those who have funds to invest, when the 
tourist shall cease from troubling and the 


THE SAGEBRUSH 






























promoter is at rest, there will come a time 
for quiet, temperate and uplifting work 
to which we trust Mr. Burbank may 
devote many years. Then should come 
into existence the Burbank School of 
Plant Breeding which has been suggested. 
It should be a special graduate school, 
for entrance to which definite pre- 
requisites should be insisted upon. This 
would give new incitement and impulse 
to preliminary courses in all universities, 
in California and elsewhere, and draw to 
California for special instruction and 
opportunities for original work those who 
will be the leaders of the next generatio1 
in biological science. Then there will 
gather in Santa Rosa an _ atmospher« 
freer from the dust of the varied 
machinery of scientific extraction, of 
literary carpentry and of coin-rubbing 
which now covers the situation. It will be 
an atmosphere which will favor work 
which shall endure. Mr. Burbank is not 
yet in the environment which will enabk 
him to do his greatest work for humanity. 





THE SAGEBRUSH 


By Rusy BaveumMan 


At morning time a field of pale pink bloom— 


Dream flowers—woven fair on Fancy’s loom; 


With noon’s bright sun these softly wash away 











Upon a shimmering, waveless sea of gray; 

By evening’s glow a web of endless color bright 
Rolls into blackening shadows of the night; 

At night a summer moon falls chill upon 


A ghostland hunting-ground of spirits wan. 
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THE LOWNESS OF AMERICAN SHIPS 








THE REUTERDAHL CHARGES: 


The second attack of Henry Reuterdahl 
upon the efficiency of the American navy, 
as printed in January McClure’s deals with 
the “lowness of the American ships.” 
Condensed, his statement is as follows: 

Our battleships are too low—the lowest 
scarcely more than monitors. The three ships 
of the Indiana class have their bows but eleven 
feet above water; the two ships of the Kear- 
sarge Class but thirteen—and the latest ship 
afloat—the Connecticut—eighteen, and our 
armored cruisers but twenty. 

\ll modern battleships in foreign navies have 
forward decks twenty-two to twenty-eight feet 
above water; armored cruisers, twenty-five to 
thirty-two feet. The Dreadnought of the 
British navy has forward decks twenty-eight 
feet high. Forward turret is set back one 
hundred and ten feet and protected by 
breakwater. In any naval war this difference 
would be (to our side) disastrously apparent. 
The Virginia, with all ports closed, recently 
shipped one hundred and twenty tons of water 








in forward turret. With ports open for action 
in bad weather each wave would send into them 
tons of water, short circuiting electric 
currents and rendering guns and turret motion- 
less. The magazines would be flooded. In 
rough weather it would thus be impossible to 
aim and fire the forward guns of a battleship 
one-half of the heaviest guns. Foreign ships 
could fire forward guns with ease. 


TOO NEAR THE WATER 


The broadside guns on our battleships are in 
even worse position—on the twelve latest afloat 
only about eleven feet above water. None 
could be fired to windward while steaming at 
battle speed against a moderate sea. Broadside 
guns of foreign battleships are, generally 
speaking, twice as high as ours, and many of 
them three times as high. What is true of our 
battleships is also true of our cruisers. 


FASTER SHIPS 


The three or four best navies have faster 
ships than ours; they could pick time of fight- 
ing, and if choice fell on rough weather, their 
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advantage would be enormous. The navy 
department has long known this defect. It 
was called specifically to its attention by 
special reports at least as early as 1900. 
Repeated protests against it have been made 
ever since. In 1903, after our last type of 
battleship, the Connecticut, was well estab- 
lished, the Idaho and Mississippi were pro- 
posed, with forward decks sixteen feet high 
and afterdecks only nine. The building of 
these ships, in face of the knowledge of what 
their lowering upon the water meant, was pre- 
posterous. There was a bitter fight against 
them, but they were put through by the Con- 
gress of 1904. Our semi-Dreadnoughts, which 
will not be launched for two years, will have 
bows only eighteen feet above the water. Not 
before our last two 20,000-ton battleships were 
launched, three years from now, will we have 
one fighting ship in the navy with bows of 
proper height. And these latest ships were 
given a proper freeboard only after special 
pressure from the President of the United 
States. 


HEADING FOR ROUGH WEATHER 


The suggestion that the enemy’s fleet 
would run away until it ran into rough 
weather can hardly be accepted seriously— 
unless it be of the runaway kind, built 
more for show than business. The spec- 
tacle of an admiral heading his fleet for 
any likely-looking cloud upon the horizon 
with the American navy pellmell after 
him would hardly be inspiriting to his 
crews. But suppose that rough weather 
comes—not too rough, but just rough 
enough to meet the supposed calculations 
of the designers of the enemy’s navy— 
what then? 

ADMIRAL CAPPS’S REPLY : 


To this inquiry, Rear Admiral W. L. 
Capps, chief constructor of our navy, in 
his official report to the Secretary of the 
Navy makes reply: 

The Indiana class was designed about 
eighteen years ago, and it has been more 
than twelve years since the contract for the 
construction of the Kearsarge and Ken- 
tucky was signed. These vessels have 
low freeboard, measured by recent stand- 
ards, but they were appropriated for and 
designed as “coast-line battleships,” and 
many foreign battleships of that time had 
about the same freeboard. In an appendix 
to this report will be found quotations 
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from a foreign scientific publication laud- 
ing the Indiana class of battleships. In 
fact, the battery of the Indiana class, when 
considered in relation to the displacement 
of those vessels, created a distinct sensation 
in foreign services, and many and loud 
were the complaints at that time by for- 
eign critics as to the ability of American 
designers to obtain so much greater offen- 
sive power in their battleships than seemed 
to be possible for foreign designs, while 
preserving sufficiently good seagoing qual- 
ities. The Indiana and Kearsarge cass, 
however, which comprise altogether only 
five vessels (only two of them being now 
with the fleet) are the only battleships in 
our navy which can be regarded as “low 
freeboard” vessels, all of the others having 
a freeboard which, in the opinion of those 
who have had experience in command of 
such vessels and in the opinion of highest 
naval authority in our own and foreign 
services, is ample for all conditions of 
weather under which naval battles are 
likely to be fought with profit to either 
side. 
LONG-AGO DESIGNS 


Dismissing further consideration of 
such “long-ago” designs as those of the 
Indiana and Kentucky classes, the height 
of freeboard forward provided for all 
other battleships of the United States 
navy is substantially the same as_ that 
adopted for every group of battleships in 
the British navy prior to the design of the 
Dreadnought, with the possible exception 
of the Majestic class. It also corresponds 
substantially to, though rather greater 
than, the freeboard of all battleships of 
the Japanese navy, with the exception of 
those captured from the Russians and 
refitted, but including one of their latest 
20,000-ton battleships, and this last fact 
is worthy of particular note, because this 
20,000-ton battleship is about five hundred 
feet in length and is designed for high 
speed and a contemporaneous design of a 
20,000-ton battleship for the United States 
navy has about six feet more freeboard for- 
ward than this Japanese battleship. This 
additional height of forward freeboard, 
however, does not in any sense mean that 
the freeboards previously provided for 
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American battleships were insufficient, but 
simply means that, with a vessel of so 
much greater length, finer water lines, 
and great concentration of weights nearer 
the extremities, additional freeboard for- 
ward is regarded as essential if such 
vessels are to fight their forward battery 
in a heavy sea when going at comparatively 
high speed. 
LOVE OF EXAGGERATION 

The critie’s love of exaggeration leads 
him to express himself very curiously in 
the following sentence: 

all modern battleships in foreign navies 
have forward decks from about twenty-two 
to twenty-eight feet above the water. * * * 
\nd in the latest of the foreign ships, espe- 
cially in the French and British navies, the 
high bow is universal. 

The French type of battleship carries 
its main battery about one deck height 
higher above the water line than is the 
case with English, Japanese and American 
battleships. Since, however, out of the 
more than sixty battleships in the British 
uavy built and commissioned since 1889, 
ouly those of the Majestic class and the 
Dreadnought have greater freeboard than 
about twenty-one feet, and since all 
Japanese battleships except those captured 
from Russia have freeboards of twenty 
feet or less, the statement that “all modern 
battleships in foreign navies have forward 
decks from about twenty-two to twenty- 
eight feet above the water,” is as inac- 
curate as the majority of the statements 
made in his truly remarkable article. The 
use of “universal” in this connection 
scarcely needs comment. We are next 
advised of the disastrous results which 
would follow such grave deficiencies in 
freeboard, as he alleges exist on our bat- 
tleships, and the critic gives us a graphic 
description of the way in which “green 
seas” come aboard, and how the Virginia, 
“with all her ports closed by steel bucklers, 
shipped one hundred and twenty tons of 
water,” ete. The lowest guns on the 
Virginia (those of the six-inch broadside 
hattery) are at about the same level as the 
gun deck six-inch broadside guns on the 
Royal Sovereign, and at approximately 
the same heights as those of the majority 
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of gun-deck broadside guns in British 
battleships. They are higher, however, 
than the lowest tier of broadside guns of 
the very recent British Duncan, King 
Edward, and Swiftsure types, and the 
majority of Japanese battleships. 


A WASTE OF TIME 


In view of the mass of opinion of dis- 
tinguished seagoing officers of the United 
States navy and the British navy, already 
quoted, as to the excellent qualities, from 
a seaman’s point of view, of the British 
Royal Sovereign, and our own Iowa and 
Alabama, it is a waste of time to con- 
sider further the alleged inability of our 
battleships of similar characteristics to 
fight their batteries in any seaway in 
which battles could be fought. 

Before leaving this subject of broadside 
gun heights, however, it may be just as 
well to state that the magazine critic 
appears to confuse “gun* heights” and 
“deck heights’; otherwise it is incompre- 
hensible why he _ should reduce the 
broadside guns heights of nearly all the 
battleships of the Atlantic fleet by about 
four feet—the heights of axes of the 
broadside guns of the majority of our 
battleships being about fifteen feet instead 
of eleven feet above the designed load 
water line of the vessel. 


“WHOLLY WITHOUT TRUTH” 

Again, this imaginative critic informs us 
that— 

The broadside guns of foreign battleships 
and cruisers are, generally speaking, twice as 
high as ours, and many of them are three 
times as high. 


This is truly a remarkable statement 
and is wholly without truth even as regards 
the “high freeboard” French ships. The 
heights of the axes of the lowest broadside 
guns of nearly all British battleships are 
about the same as those of the United 
States battleships; those of the Japanese 
slightly lower, and those of corresponding 
guns on some of the later French battle- 
ships even lower still. As previously noted, 
however, in certain of his very broad gen- 
eralities this magazine critic is apt to 
speak of the French type of battleship as 
representing the rest of the world. In 
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this instance, however, he quite oversteps 
himself even with respect to French battle- 
ships, since the Republique, one of the 
latest design of French battleships in com- 
mission, has four of her broadside guns 
nearer the water than any broadside 
‘guns of any battleship in the United States 
navy, and the next higher tier of broadside 
guns is only five feet higher than the 
lowest broadside five-inch or six-inch guns 
of our battleships. So that, instead of 
being three times higher, which would 
make them more than forty-two feet above 
the water line, they are in fact only about 
nineteen feet above the designed load 
water line. This is only another indication 
of this critic’s unreliability even as to date, 
which is susceptible of easy verification. 


THE SPEED QUESTION 


The critic next proceeds to contrast the 
speed of the vessels of other navies with 
that of vessels of the United States navy. 
The determination of the most suitable 
speed to be provided for any given type 
of battleship is a question which has 
always involved much difference of 
opinion, and the speed finally decided upon 
is usually a compromise. The most suit- 
able speed for battleships is therefore 
hardly a suitable subject for discussion 
in a report of this kind. As usual, how- 
ever, the critic’s statements are general 
and inaccurate, even when they do not 
relate to the particular question at issue, 
for his next statement applies rather to 
freeboard than to speed. The critic says: 

In only fairly heavy seas, while the French 
and Japanese could be using their entire bat- 
teries, our forward turrets and three-quarters 
of our windward broadside guns would be 
heavily handicapped, if not quite useless. 


Some of the guns on the French battle- 
ships, we know, have high emplacements; 
others have unusually low locations. As 
for the Japanese, their battleships, with 
the sole exception of those refitted since 
their capture from the Russians, have their 
guns at about the same height above the 
water line, etc., as guns similarly situated 
in battleships of the United States navy, 
with the advantage on the side of the 
United States ships, as already noted. 
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DEFECTS LONG KNOWN TO THE NAVY 


The critic next tells us that the defects 
above noted have long been known to the 
navy department, etc. He also makes the 
specific statement that— 


In 1903, after our last type of battleship, 
the Connecticut, was well established, the 
Idaho and Mississippi were proposed, with 
forward decks sixteen feet high and 
afterdecks only nine. 


It is presumed that the critic intended 
to convey the impression that the forward 
upper deck of the Idaho and Mississippi 
was sixteen feet above the water line and 
the after upper deck only nine feet. The 
fact is that the forward upper deck of the 
Idaho and Mississippi ‘is nineteen feet 
three inches above the designed load water 
line, and the after upper deck more than 
eleven feet above the designed load water 
line. Although much shorter vessels than 
the Connecticut class, and with one knot 
less designed speed, the Idaho and Missis- 
sippi have only nine inches less freeboard 
abreast their forward turrets than the 
Connecticut, and, in proportion to their 
displacement have a much more powerful 
armament, and equally efficient armor pro- 
tection. The Chief Constructor, therefore, 
dissents entirely from the critic’s dictum 
that— 


The building of these ships, in face of the 
knowledge of what their lowering upon the 
water meant, was preposterous. 


A DIRECT MISSTATEMENT 


The designed freeboard of the South 
Carolina class, which the critic describes 
as “our semi-Dreadnoughts,” is nineteen 
feet six inches, instead of eighteen feet, 
as stated by the writer. The freeboard 
of these vessels is only one foot less than 
that of the Connecticut class, is greater 
than that of Admiral Togo’s flagship, the 
Mikasa, is greater than that of the Jowa, 
whose freeboard was highly commended 
by the general board in 1903, and is about 
the same as that of the Royal Sovereign 
class and the majority of British battle- 
ships whose seaworthy qualities, ability 
to fight their guns under all conditions of 
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weather, etc., have never been seriously 
questioned. 
FALSE AND MISLEADING 


The writer’s next statement is probably 
the most inexplicable of a large number 
of false or misleading statements. Refer- 
ring to our last designed 20,000-ton 
battleship, he says: 

These latest ships were given a _ proper 
freeboard only after special pressure from the 
President of the United States. On this point, 
igain, the navy itself refused to change its 
policy. 


This is a definite and unequivocal state- 
ment concerning the official acts of at least 
two officials. So far as it concerns the 
work of the Chief Constructor in connec- 
tion with any designs of ships which have 
been produced during the past four years, 
it is wholly false. The freeboard of the 
Delaware and North Dakota was deter- 
mined in a rational and logi®al manner in 
conformity with the fundamental princi- 
ples governing the design of vessels of 
that size and character and without sug- 
gestion or compulsion from any one. Since 
the Delaware class has much _ greater 
length than any previously designed bat- 
tleships of the United States navy, and 
since, in order to obtain the high speed 
required, the extremities of the under- 
water body of these vessels are unusually 
fine for battleships, and, therefore, have 
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less buoyancy, it was imperative, in view 
of the concentration of heavy weights 
comparatively near the extremities of the 
vessels, to give much greater freeboard 
forward to vessels of the Delaware class 
than had been previously given to vessels 
of the Connecticut class, in order to pre- 
serve the same relative degree of sea- 
worthiness when traveling at high speed 
in a seaway. As already fully explained, 
however, this was a natural development 
for this type of vessel, and did not in the 
slightest degree discredit the designs of 
the battleships which have gone before. 


NO PRESSURE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


When this critic recently stated that it 
was only “after special pressure from the 
President of the United States” that our 
latest ships were given proper freeboard, 
he simply advertised himself as a dis- 
seminator of false statements, and as one 
quite ignorant of the subject he was pre- 
suming to discuss. As the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, I can state most 
positively that no such criticism, no such 
suggestion, no such direction has ever 
come to me from the President of the 
United States in relation to the designs of 
the Delaware class, the only class of bat- 
tleships in the United States navy with 
very high freeboard forward, this high 
freeboard being given by the designer for 
reasons already set forth. 








THE DANGEROUS OPEN SHAFT 
TO THE MAGAZINE 














THE REUTERDAHL CHARGES : 
R. REUTERDAHL, having disposed 


of armor belt and freeboard by 
finding both far too low, discovers an 
inner danger, which in action, would 
probably—if his theory be correct— 
destroy the American navy, even if the 
enemy did not fire a shot, while a few 
lucky shots in our direction, penetrating 
the “enormous” gun ports, would do 
things indescribable to our ships. These 
are his slings and arrows: 


The most important protection of a battle- 
ship, outside of the hull itself, is that given 
to its magazines. Never, since the use of pow- 
der upon fighting ships, has there been such 
danger to the magazines as exists in every 
battleship and armored cruiser in the Amer- 
ican fleet. It is a first principle, recognized 
even in the days of wooden frigates, that 
powder must not be passed directly up to the 
gun-deck through a vertical shaft. Primitive 
common sense demands that there must be no 
passageway straight down from the fire of the 
guns on the fighting deck to the magazine. 
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The open turret of the United States battle- 
ship is the only violation of this principle in 
the practice of the world. 


THE DEADLY OPEN TURRET 


The open turret is a conical shaft leading 
straight down into the hull of the ship. At the 
top of this shaft, in the turret proper, the 
powder is loaded into the heavy guns; at its 
bottom is the handling room where the powder 
is delivered from the magazine; around this 
handling room, and opening directly into it, are 
the magazines. 

The guns in the turret proper are fired with 
charges ‘of smokeless powder, put up in big 
bags of cloth holding several hundred pounds. 
This is not the ordinary black powder which 
we all know. It is a hard, round substance, of 
a composition which looks not unlike celluloid. 
Its grains—in the charges for the heaviest 
gun—are cylinders about the size of a spool 
of thread. These grains of powder, when 
unconfined, do not explode if they are set on 
fire, but are consumed like fizzling firecrackers. 
Now, under present conditions at least, a cer- 
tain number of accidents in loading and firing 
guns can be counted on. When these occur, 
the burning powder grains in the charges will 
fall straight down into the handling room. 
The charges in the handling room will be set 
on fire, and the whole turret will be filled at 
once with a poisonous, flaming gas that 
destroys life immediately. Three times already, 
by a miracle, American ships have been saved 
from the explosion of their magazines because 
of this kind of accident. 


ADMIRAL CONVERSE TALKS BACK: 


In replying to Mr. Reuterdahl, Rear 
Admiral G. A. Converse of the United 
States navy made a report to the Secretary 
in which he said: 

Reviewing the practice of the different 
naval powers in respect to the design of 
turrets and the method of supplying 
ammunition, it will be seen that the differ- 
ences are not radical departures from any 
general idea, but refer principally to the 
detailed mechanical arrangements. In 
all there exists an armored revolving gun 
platform to which ammunition is conveyed 
from the powder magazine and shell room 
on the lowest deck directly beneath the 
guns. Hydraulic, steam, pneumatic, elec- 
tric, or hand power may be used to perform 
the various operations connected with 
serving the gun. Partitions, doors, and 

































































AMERICAN NAVY 
flaps separate the magazine from the 
turret over the route of the powder in its 
passage to the gun. 

In this last respect the difference which 
has recently attracted most attention is 
that between the direct open-shaft ammu- 
nition hoists of the American turret and 
the two-stage closed-shaft hoist of the 
English twelve-inch turret with their 
safety arrangements. 


IN THE BRITISH NAVY 


Taking the practice in the English navy, 
we find there are two standard types of 
turret mounts—one with a two-stage hoist 
and the other with a direct hoist. The 
two-stage hoist is applied to about fifty- 
six turrets on_ battleships mounting 
twelve-inch guns. 

The direct hoist is applied to eight tur- 
rets on battleships mounting twelve-inch 
guns, and tg eighteen turrets mounting 
nine and two-tenths-inch guns, and to 
about one hundred and thirty-six turrets 
on armored cruisers mounting nine and 
two-tenths-inch guns or less; that is, a 
total in the British navy of one hundred 
and sixty-two turrets fitted with direct, as 
against fifty-six fitted with the two-stage 
hoist. In all other navies the direct hoist 
is most frequently installed. 

In regard to the safety of the magazine, 
it would appear from this practice that 
the question of a one or two-stage hoist 
is immaterial. Safety more directly 
depends upon the number and security of 
door protection, or flaps, and the isolation 
of the powder in transit. 

The English adopted their two-stage 
hoist because they found by practical 
experience that it gave greater rapidity of 
loading, and the question of safety did not 
enter into the discussion at the time of its 
adoption. In both types of English tur- 
rets the safety devices would appear to be 
equally effective, whether with a broken 
hoist or direct hoist. To insure equal 
rapidity the broken hoist requires more 
charges of powder to be en route between 
magazine and gun, and in case of accident 
the confined space of the relay chamber 
and inclosed trunk would cause the powder 
to burn with greater violence than with 
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more open arrangements. The closed 
trunk of the direct hoist would also con- 
fine the gases more, and requires the doors 
and flaps to be effective. The English 
practice of carrying a large number of 
explosive shells within the turret has not 
heretofore been adopted in this country, 
nor that of carrying an emergency or 
ready supply of powder within the turret 
floor or relay chamber as practiced in some 
designs of foreign ships. 


OTHER PRACTICES NO SAFER 


After an examination of the designs of 
turrets in foreign navies, it can not be 
said that the practice abroad in general is 
any safer than that in’ this country, and 
if the great majority of foreign turrets 
were to be subjected to four such severe 
ordeals as ours have passed through, it is 
difficult to say that they would have fared 
any better, or even as well. 

There remains no question, however, 
but that effective screens should be inter- 
posed to isolate the powder charge after 
passing out of the magazine, and whether 
we adopt the more complicated two-stage 
English hoist to gain rapidity or adhere 
to the simpler direct hoist of American 
design, it is independent of the question 
of safety devices which can _ be - made 
equally effective for both. 


INCREASED RAPIDITY OF GUN FIRE 


Of each of the battleships of the navy 
now in commission and building it is 
known that at the time of their design the 
ammunition hoists were fully able to sup- 
ply more than the quantity of ammunition 
then considered necessary for the most 
effective use of the guns under battle 
conditions. 

Within the past few years the rapidity 
of gun fire has undergone a most surpris- 
ing increase, and in consequence in some of 
our ships the ammunition hoists are, by 
reason of their earlier design, unequal to 
the demands now required to supply the 
guns under the conditions laid down for 
conducting our present system of target 
practice, which may be considered in the 
main as theoretical and misleading, and 
not in the least likely to be met with in 
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war. The apparent deficiency in the sup- 
ply by the present hoists as shown under 
target-practice conditions would, however, 
not be by any means so great in battle as 
is apparently considered by some of the 
critics, as it is extremely doubtful if in 
actual fighting as much ammunition would 
be required or could be used as is now the 
case under present target-practice firing. 


CONTRASTING FIRING RECORDS 


As an instance of the very marked 
change in times in seconds between fires 
of the various calibers of guns which were 
considered good and effective firing by the 
department between the years 1897 and 
1903, when compared with the rapidity of 
fire as shown by the same calibers of guns 
in the record target-practice held during 
the year 1907, the following table may be 
interesting: 

Department’s instruction relative to target 
practice, July 22, 1897: 


Time allowed 


between fires. Seconds. 
SS-HORS Bee fae iis oo 6c ess sea wes GeO 
LEP cL 1 Saal ae! | ee 300 
BORG Eo ase Wiviesy eo oss dias 240 
errs) a 2 Age (a 120 
Guin Tee Ri kn ose tke 90 
7c oa aa | re ee 70 
MAUR The Bas | ERs iw bosses 60 
LTTE. Lindl |S Ch he a a ae aR 40 
Fa POMCRN RN OAR a ota y6he' ap aod. ots Wooo heen acs 25 
gh Cel Re! | a aCe ear 20 
REDOING Psrais-s5 15:5: 5 505d ano area laretare 12 
BaMOUNGOT 35 05. 5:15 aie sialeie sale wei iale 10 


Results obtained at record target practice, 
1907: 


Time between fires. Seconds. 
13-inch (Alabama class)......... 40 
13-inch (Indiana class).......... 51 
12-inch (Maine class)........... 45 
12-inch (Jowd class). .....<5..0 5 51 
8-inch (Colorado class)......... 24 
8-inch (NKearsarge class)....... 30 
8-inch (Indiana class).......... 32 
8-inch (Jowa class)............ 33 
G-inch 50 calibers... ......6609 664 7.9 
6-inch 40 calibers.............. 8.2 
:S-inch 40 calibers............5. 5.5 
S-inch 50 calibers... ..5.....<0.. 4.8 
6-pounder semi-automatic....... 3.9 
6-pounder rapid-fire............ 5.2 
S=POUNGET 6 006s evcccccssvccece 5 















































CHANGES BEING MADE 


From the above it will be easily seen 
that ammunition hoists fully capable 
of meeting all demands anticipated at the 
time of their design a few years since may 
not now be capable, nor could they reason- 
ably be expected to be capable, of supply- 
ing the largely increased demand (an 
increase of from five to eightfold) made 
upon them by the surprising development 
of rapidity of gun fire. It is expected 
that recently designed and coming designs 
of hoists will fully meet present demands, 
but it is quite probable that the develop- 
ment of the next few years may render 
designs now equal to all demands liable 
to the same faults the critics observe in 
our earlier designs—that is, unequal to 
meet a future unknown, increased require- 
ment. In some of the ships necessary 
changes have already been made to bring 
the hoists up to the present requirements, 
and it is hoped, as circumstances permit 
vessels to be withdrawn temporarily from 
service, the remaining hoists may be 
changed to meet the increased demands. 


A TWO-STAGE HOIST 


As early as January, 1904, the Bureau 
of Ordnance took up the matter of the 
design of a two-stage ammunition hoist 
with a company well known as manufac- 
turers of ordnance and ordnance material, 
in connection with a model subsequently 
exhibited by them at the World’s Fair, St. 
Louis. Every effort was made to put an 
ammunition hoist of this type in the New 
Hampshire, and contracts were actually 
made in August, 1905. It was found, 
however, that the design was too heavy, 
involving a total increase in structural 
weight of the turrets of more than one 
hundred and fifty tons, and it could not 
be installed without greatly exceeding the 
weights allowed for ordnance outfit. 

Modifications of this type of hoist were 
subsequently made by which its weight was 
greatly reduced, and the adoption of the 
hoist, or a hoist of similar nature, was 
determined upon by the board of construc- 
tion prior to the accident on the Georgia. 
The report of the special turret board sim- 
ply confirmed the action of the board 
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of construction, but was not received until 
months after the type of turret above 
referred had been decided upon, and did 
not therefore cause the adoption of thie 
turret, as has been claimed by the 
incorrectly informed persons alluded to. 


TURRET DESIGNS LIKE THE FRENCH 


The turret designs of our ships are in 
the main very similar to those of the 
French, and to the great majority of ships 
of the British and Japanese navies. The 
general arrangement of the magazine 
about a handling room into which the 
ammunition hoist leads, is also similar in 
all navies. The dangers which we, and 
others, have principally to contend with 
are those of liability to flare back at the 
breech of the gun, and the accidental igni- 
tion of grains of powder. The remedy is 
twofold: By preventing the escape of all 
gas from the breech of the gun into the 
turret; and, second, by the interposition 
of partitions or screens fitted with doors 
and flaps along the route of the powder 
charges from the handling rooms to the 
gun by which means the flame from the 
burning grains would be prevented froin 
coming in contact with the powder in 
transit. Devices to accomplish both of 
these results have been installed in our 
ships. The advantages of the two-stage 
ammunition hoist in the matter of safety 
are not manifest, nor have they been fully 
established over the straight-lead hoist 
which we have heretofore used in our serv- 
ice. We are in our latest-designed ships 
installing the two-stage hoist primarily 
because it affords a more rapid supply of 
ammunition to the guns, but its adoption 
as our future standard has not yet been 
decided upon. 


SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION 


It may be stated with certainty that no 
navy has as yet ammunition hoists capable 
of supplying ammunition to the guns at 
the rate called for by our modern target- 
practice conditions, nor will the guns, in 
all probability, in action require ammuni- 
tion at those rates. Our hoists are not 
inferior to those of foreign ships, and with 
changes to be made or already made in 
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them will meet all the necessities of our 
ships. 

Rear Admiral Capps in his report to 
the Secretary of the Navy characterizes 
the Reuterdahl statement as “untrue, if 
we are to accept the positive statements 
of ordnance experts who have given this 
matter serious attention.” In the first 
place the type of turret ammunition hoists 
in service in the United States navy was 
developed by ordnance officers of con- 
spicuous ability and knowledge of their 
profession. Among the chiefs of Bureau 
of Ordnance during the time that this type 
of ammunition hoist was being generally 
installed in the turrets of our battleships 
and armored cruisers were: 


Rear Admiral Montgomery Sicard, who was 
subsequently commander in chief of the 
Atlantic fleet. 

Rear Admiral William T. Sampson, who was 
subsequently commander in chief of the Amer- 
ican naval forces in the Atlantic Ocean during 
the war with Spain. 

Rear Admiral William M. Folger, who was 
subsequently commander in chief of our fleet 
in Asiatic waters. 

tear Admiral Charles O’Neil, who for seven 
years was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. 


MUCH MISUNDERSTANDING 


Associated with the above-noted dis- 
tinguished officers were officers who had 
the complete confidence of their colleagues 
in the navy and who were themselves sub- 
sequently in charge of some of the very 
turrets whose ammunition hoists are now 
alleged to be so very deadly and inexcus- 
able. As a matter of fact, upon no single 
question connected with battleship design 
does there appear to have been greater 
misunderstanding than there has been with 
respect to the relative safety of different 
types of ammunition hoists. There is the 
best possible authority for the statement 
that, as regards safety, the present United 
States type of turret ammunition hoist, 
with automatic shutters, is as safe as the 
two-stage type of ammunition hoist under 
the condition of greatest rapidity of service 
in action. Ordnance experts of unquestioned 
ability and experience have stated most 
positively that the real advantage of the 
two-stage hoist is that of greater rapidity 
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of supply of ammunition supply, and not 
increased safety, since the increased rapid- 
ity of supply of ammunition can only be 
attained by having an auxiliary supply of 
ammunition in what may be termed the 
upper handling room, or else permitting 
several charges to be in transit from the 
magazine to the turret chamber at the 
same time. Moreover, the use of two 
independent small chamber trunks for the 
two-ammunition hoist increases the chance 
of explosive ignition of ammunition in 
transit from the magazines to the turret 
chamber should charges be ignited by 
burning grains of powder or otherwise 
while in the tube, since the ignition of 
powder in a confined space is almost cer- 
tain to cause dangerously high pressures, 
whereas the ignition of the same powder 
in a large unconfined space would result 
in less rapid combustion and comparatively 
low pressures. 


LOADED IN THE HANDLING ROOM 


It must not be forgotten that in the 
turret ammunition hoists of United States 
battleships the car is loaded in a magazine 
handling room which is wholly separated 
from the magazines themselves by water- 
tight doors. These water-tight doors have 
in them scuttles with automatic flaps, the 
ammunition being passed from the maga- 
zine through the scuttles into the handling 
rooms. There is no necessity for an accu- 
mulation of powder in the handling room, 
and there are stringent regulations to 
provide against such an accumulation. 
There is, moreover, a platform shutting off 
the handling room from the upper part of 
the turret well. The ammunition car passes 
through this platform, automatic shutters 
closing the entrance as soon as the car has 
passed. 

As a matter of fact the ignition in the 
turret chamber, on four separate occasions, 
of charges of powder, and on one of these 
occasions the ignition of a considerable 
quantity of powder in the handling room, 
without an explosion of the ammunition 
in the magazine resulting therefrom, would 
tend to indicate, not that the magazines 
were in danger of explosion from such a 
cause, but that they were unusually 
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immune. The type of turret-ammunition 
hoist in the United States navy had noth- 
ing to do with the origin or causes of the 
ignition of the powder charges in the tur- 
ret chamber on any of these occasions, nor 
will the substitution of a different type of 
hoist entirely remove the inevitable danger 
which must always exist in the handling 
of high explosives under target-practice or 
battle conditions. 
MINIMIZING RISKS 


That every possible precaution will be 
taken to minimize these risks goes without 
saying, and I believe that the bureaus 
charged with such matters in the United 
States navy have so far taken every pos- 
sible precaution whose practicability and 
utility have been demonstrated. 

I have excellent authority for the state- 
ment that all of the turret ammunition 
hoists of armored cruisers in the British 
navy lead direct from the magazine hand- 
ling room to the turret chamber and are 
not of the interrupted-hoist type. Also 
that a large number of turret ammunition 
hoists on British battleships are of the 
same direct-hoist type. The direct hoist 
is also in use on many French battleships. 
I am informed that the essential difference 
between British direct hoists and American 
direct hoists is that in the British type 
there is a long tube leading from the 
magazine handling room to the turret 
chamber, open at the bottom, and having 
a suitable closure at the top; whereas, in 
the American type of hoist the charge goes 
direct from the handling room to the turret 
chamber, this hoist having no circumscrib- 
ing tube, there being instead an interme- 
diate platform with automatic shutters, as 
previously described. In the opinion of 
some well-known ordnance experts, the 
use of the direct tube, as in the English 
navy, is no safer than that of the Amer- 
ican type of direct hoist with intermediate 
platform for reasons already stated. 


DOUBT AS TO SAFETY 


The question now naturally arises, Why 
should there be any change in the turret 
ammunition hoists of American battle- 
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ships if the present hoist is satisfactory? 
An entirely satisfactory reply to such a 
question would involve a complete review 
of a large mass of official correspondence 
relating to ammunition hoists and extend- 
ing over a period of many years. Briefly, 
however, it may be stated that there has 
apparently arisen, during the past’ few 
years, doubt as to the safety of the present 
type of ammunition hoists. This distrust 
is believed by some of the best qualified to 
judge to be wholly without foundation in 
fact. Those who have had any extended 
experience in the control of men, however, 
fully realize the serious results which 
might easily follow undue distrust of the 
safety of so important a mechanism as 
the turret ammunition hoist. One of the 
seriously controlling features (so far as 
the Bureaus of Ordnance and Construction 
and Repair are concerned) in taking the 
preliminary steps to make this change in 
turret ammunition hoists was the recogni- 
tion of the apparent distrust in which the 
present type of hoist was beginning to be 
held on account of the serious misrepre- 
sentations which had been made as to the 
safety of that type of hoist. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the efficiency of any body of 
men is seriously impaired, if they honestly 
believe that the tools with which they are 
to work are at all unsafe, the Bureaus of 
Ordnance and Construction and Repair 
have been working together for some years 
past to make such modifications of ammu- 
nition hoists and turret arrangements as 
would meet all practicable requirements of 
both speed and safety. 


JUDGING BY EXPERIENCE 


Inasmuch as this subject will be fully 
treated in the report submitted by Rear 
Admiral Converse, further comment will 
not be made, except to state that, judging 
by past experience, it is not at all beyond 
the possibility of rapid evolution of service 
sentiment in such matters that modifica- 
tions may be made in the type of turret 
ammunition hoist now in service which will 
entirely meet the requirements of those 
who desire an increase in speed. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE ADVENTURES ASHORE 
OF TWO ABLE SEAMEN FROM ADMIRAL 
EVANS'S FLEET, THE SAME BEING CHRON- 
ICLED BY C. 8S. AIKEN, WITH SKETCHES BY 
FRANK KETTLEWELL. 
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Oh Ben and Bill were jack tars bold  RAGQY ET 


at 
Who came from over sea HoT *% 





In a first-class fighting battleship 
Of Columbia’s argosy. 


Far-roving men and wise ones they; 
For years they’d loved to roam, 
But now in California 


They talked and dreamed of home. 





“Now first we'll see the sights,” quoth Bill, 
**And then let’s take a hitch 
Around some bloomin’ foothill ranch 


And grow a bustin’ rich!” 
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From San Francisco with its noise— 
- The din of steel on steel— 
These mates they sailed about the state, 


Oft on uneven keel! 


At dawn they slid from Tamalpais; 
Messed at Idora Park; 

They caught red rats in the gloaming, 
And chased the Japs at dark. 


From Paso Robles springs of mud 





To Aetna’s sparkling waters 
Ve 4 ; 
MESSMATES FROM —s They saw all things worth seeing, not 
bANTA CRU2 MTS, 

Omitting native daughters. 


They stoned the San Leandro crop 
And ate as sailors can— 


Their Uncle Sam was all forgot 





In love of Royal Anne. 
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REAL GRAPE*SHOT™ 
_ AT_ST. HELENA. .. 





On blue Tahoe they voyaged far; 
They climbed Yosemite— 
Oh strange the views that Nature holds 


When sailors go to see! 


To Ben and Bill, Mt. Hamilton 
Turned down an empty glass, 

Which scattered stars as once did fall 
On Omar in the grass. 


With men of war at Monterey 
They took the long board walk, 

And lured the host of the new Vendome 
With seasoned, deep-sea talk. 


**Perhaps I'll return and settle here,” 
Quoth Bill with a friendly bow. 
**An’ it please you, sir,” the host bowed back, 


I'd prefer you'd settle—now.” 


A SHASTA 
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PEvALeaA, Through Modoc and Tuolumne, 
Tehama, Siskiyou 
& These sought in vain their harbor snug 
0 NW’ For nothing would just do. 
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For Bill the mountains seemed the thing— 
A sun-lit vale for Ben— 

One pinned his faith on oranges— 
The other to the hen. 

A STRIKE 

Sing ho, for the sailor man ashore! 
Yo-ho—on land, and free! 

A chantey for joys of wife and home, 
But louder the call of the sea! 


Avast, the lure of bees and cows, 
Here’s ho for fields and ‘sun! 
But life grows drear for a navy man 


Afar from a twelve-inch gun! 
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In this volume, “Amer- 
ican Birds” (Scrib- 
ner’s), William Lovell 
Finley of Portland, Oregon, and his pho- 
tographing collaborator, Herman T. Bohl- 
man, have put the result of several years 
of good hard work. Here are gathered in 
one volume a series of papers written by 
Mr. Finley and illustrated by Mr. Bohl- 
man, some of which have appeared from 
time to time in various magazines, includ- 
ing Sunset, picturing the birds of the 
nation. Mr. Finley is a close observer, 
and the camera of his friend does not 
permit him to tell many unreal stories 
regarding bird life. Books like these make 
wholesome reading and help develop the 
growing American taste for the out-of- 
doors. Any volume. that will compel a 
man to notice the birds and the flowers 
and keep him out in the sunshine is worth 
adding to one’s library without delay. 
* 


American Birds 
Shot by the Camera 


Fo.Ltowine up the success 
which was well merited by 
his book “Back Home,” 
Eugene Wood has 
recently published 
another collection of 
his inimitable short 
stories under the 
related title of 
“Folks Back Home” 
(The McClure Com- 
pany). The same 
humor and homely real- 
ism which made the first 
book a favorite are charac- 
teristic of the later tales, which 









have for their setting the town of Minuca 
Center in central Ohio. If any of the 
entertaining yarns stand out in appreciable 
crescendo from its companions, it is “The 
Elopement,” which is a model of its kind, 
not alone in what Mr. Wood so wittily 
says, but the better art in what he so 
subtly omits. 


* 


This is a somewhat 
tardy review of a book 
of poems which should 
have attracted more attention than it 
did when it was published two years 
ago (Walter N. Brunt Company, San 
Francisco). Into it Mabel Porter Pitts, 
one of San Francisco’s young writ- 
ers, has put the best of her poetic product, 

which for some years she has been con- 
tributing to local papers. Her 
work is thoughtful, strong 
and always sincere. Its 
lack, if anything, is the 
singing quality which 


‘*In the Shadow 
of the Crag’’ 


makes for great 
poetry. Too often 
the writer seems 
oppressed with a 
morbid note rather 
than the cheerful, 
healthful cry of the 
lark in its upward 
flight. The title poem is 
an epic of Alaska, written 
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much of the character of “’Ostler Joe,” 
and other poems that made George Sims 
famous. Here is one bit of verse that is 
often quoted: 


THE MAN AND WOMAN OF IT 


“My vase is broken,” she trembling said; 

The tears fell fast and she drooped her head. 
“With tender touch I will mend it true, 
And make believe it’s as good as new.” 


“My vase is broken,” he calmly said; 

“But I'll buy another one instead; 

One just as pretty and just as good, 

And put it there where the old one stood.” 


* 
A Modest Poet’s Into this volume of 
ninety-six pages, enti- 
ated Doak tled “A Song of 


Autumn” (The Pacific Short Story Club, 
San Jose, California) Professor Henry 
Meade Bland of the State Normal school 
of San Jose has put a number of fugitive 
verses which he has written from time to 
time during the past few years. Perhaps 
some of the world critics would not tie 
all of this verse to the highest round of the 
poetic ladder, but the writer does not 
boast of his song. He is living his life, 
and has a few things to say simply, and 
takes this medium for saying them. As 
he here explains: 
I do not care to mount so high 
Upon the wings of song 
That critics wise, or classic sage 
Will quote in volumes long. 


I only care to troll or lilt, 
Or chant a simple strain, 
That aching heart or fainting soul 
May be itself again. 


* 


“Crear Suintinc Arter Ratrn” is the 
title given to a collection of short stories 
taken from the first of them, written by 
Stella Breyfogle McDonald, a Californian 
transplanted, who is writing of the places 
of her travels and adoption. rather than of 
the land of her memories. One of the 
stories has been published before, but the 
rest are seen for the first time. The tales 
may while away a summer’s afternoon, but 
will not burden the memory, as they are 
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the kind the youthful author usually puts 
away as exercises. The plots lack origi- 
nality and the style distinction. 


* 


Two volumes of the so-called new 
thought are “The Celestial Life,’ by 
Frederic W. Burry, and “Sidereal Side- 
lights,” by Charles L. Brewer (The 
Balance Publishing Company, Denver, 
Colorado). For the individual, groping 
after the mystical, or those who desire to 
keep in touch with what the world is think- 
ing of, these volumes should prove of 
interest and value. They preach of the 
brotherhood of man, unfolding divinity, 
and the age of awakening. 


* 
Al Book on A volume in which no 
Modern words are wasted is 


Sheep Breeding ‘Modern Sheep, Breeds 
and Management,” written by the associate 
editor of The American Sheep Breeder, 
who modestly signs himself “Shepherd 
Boy.” The three hundred and fifty-odd 
pages in the book are crammed full of 
facts, gleaned largely from experience of 
the writer and others. The book should 
find a special demand in California and 
the West, where the sheep-raising industry 
is at present making most rapid develop- 
ment. The volume is thoroughly indexed, 
and is illustrated by one hundred or more 
pictures. It is published by the American 
Sheep Breeder Company, 112 Michigan 
Street, Chicago. 


Orchard and Farm for November last 
was a notable number, which deserved more 
than passing mention. This progressive 
monthly has ever been foremost in giving 
publicity to matter relating to industrial 
development. The November number, 
consisting of two hundred and fifty pages, 
was devoted to the government reclama- 
tion projects in the West. It is well 
illustrated, with detailed views and por- 
traits. Curiously the publishers in their 
announcement, while justly entitled to 
boast of the present excellence of the 
number, fall into a curious error when 
they say that this is “the only complete 
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description of Federal irrigation projects 
that has ever been published.” In this 
assertion they overlook the publication in 
Sunset MaGazine for November, 1905, 
of an exhaustive article written by E. T. 
Perkins, the field expert of the Reclama- 
tion service. Copies of this special 
number of Orchard and Farm may be 
obtained from the Calkins Newspaper 
Syndicate, San Francisco. 


* 


A snort story attractively bound and 
padded into a book is “The Real Agatha,” 
by Edith H. Mason (McClurg). The 
story has appeared in the Ladies’ Ilome 
Journal. In the present form it makes an 
attractive and amusing volume. 

* 

Down at Monterey, 
home of early day 
romance in California, 
and home of latter day art and artists, 
lives Charles Warren Stoddard, poet and 
litterateur. Over at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
close by, lives George Sterling, he of “A 


Poet Stoddara 
to Poet Sterling 


STELLA BREYFOGLE M’DONALD 
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C. M. CLARK, THE BOSTON PUBLISHER 


Wine of Wizardy” and many better poems 
of lesser fame. Here is what the elder 
poet thinks of the younger, in verse 
recently written and given to Sunset: 


TO GEORGE STERLING 


“The Angel Israfael, whose heart strings 
are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice 
of all God’s creatures.” 

Spirit of fire and dew 
Embodied anew. 


Vital and virile thy blood— 
Thy body a flagon of wine 
Almost divine: 
Thou art a faun o’ the woed, 
A sprite o’ the flood, 
Not of the world understood. 


Voice that is heard from afar, 
Voice of the soul of a star. 


From thy cloud in the azure above 

Tis thy song that awakeneth love— 
Love that invites and awe that retards— 
Blesséd art thou among bards. 
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My astral is there where thou art, 
Soul of my soul, heart of my heart. 


Thou in whose sight I am mute, 

In whose song I rejoice: 

And even as echo fain would I voice 
With timbrel and tabor and flute, 
With viol and lute; 

Something of worth in thy praise— 

Delight of my days— 

But may not for lack of thy skill, 
For the deed take the will. 


Unworthy, ill done, incomplete, 
This scroll at thy feet. 


* 
Gertrude Altherton’s Tue Californians, 
** Ghe Californians’’ one of the most 


spirited of Gertrude 
Atherton’s western novels, has recently 
been republished (MacMillan). In this 
book the author has succeeded in drawing 
what so many others have attempted, a 
faithful and vivid portrait of the unique, 
cosmopoliton society of San Francisco, 
exclusive, yet hospitable, aristocratic and 
“nouveau.” Mrs. Atherton has chosen for 
the period of this story that phase which 
has passed and is almost forgotten, so 
swiftly does a western country grow—the 
days of the early ’80s, of “old families,” 
and “kettledrums,” when society was still 
one set; when one was “‘in it,” definitely, 
or out. There were no compensating side 
circles then, or sets, and the author knew 
the leaders and their lives so intimately 
that her novel has the value of a local 
history, with all the charm of a brilliantly 
written - romance. 

After the betrayal of California by her 
sons and daughters—her scribbling sons 
and daughters—to whom loyalty weighs as 
nothing against the thirty pieces of silver, 
which are the reward of a first-seller, one 
turns to “The Californians” with distinct 
relief, and to Mrs. Atherton with gratitude. 
Other California writers, excepting per- 
haps Frank Norris, or W. C. Morrow, have 
chosen types for their subjects, adding 
grievously to the accepted notion abroad 
that San Franscisco is a city where rough 
men, Daisy Millers, rogues, and adven- 
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turers are accepted citizens. That such 
characters abound, in common with the 
other large cities of the globe, is admitted 
by her partisans; that San Francisco may 
have more than her proportion may be 
true; that intrigue and adventure form a 
part of her portion, with New Orleans’s, 
and New York’s, and London’s, but the 
other side of her life—the cultured men 
and women who have changed San Fran- 
cisco from a rough, bonanza town to thie 
city of arts and letters that is holding 
her own with the world, the stately 
descendants of old southern families, or 
that modern miracle, the made aristocrat- 
who has written of this conviction savé 
Mrs. Atherton? 

Perhaps no more brilliant character has 
been added to the growing California 
library than that of Helena Belmont, th« 
beautiful and daring heiress, who ran to 
fires (there are many who still love t 
recall Lily Hitchcock and her pranks) : 
who never entered her chum’s Nob Hil! 
mansions, except on state occasions, by the 
conventional way, preferring the pillars 
and balconies; tempestuous, loving, selfish. 
kind-hearted, adorable even to the reader, 
and moreover to the girl whose lover she 
steals. In Magdalena Yorba, the heroine, 
Mrs. Atherton’s pen is at its best, dissecting 
the struggling soul of the unbeauteous, 
wistful hybrid with the keen and sympa- 
thetic skill of George Eliot when she wrote 
of Dorothea and Gwendolen Harleth. 





As for Magdalena, she listened with fixed 
eyes and bated breath to those descriptions of 
the beautiful women of her race, seeing for 
the time her soul’s face as beautiful, gazing 
at her reflected image aghast when she turned 
suddenly upon one of the long mirrors. Her 
soul sang in accompaniment to her aunt’s rich 
voice, and her hands moved unconsciously as 
those listless Spanish fingers swept the guitar. 
When Helena imperiously demanded to be 
taught, and quickly became as proficient as 
her teacher, Magdalena kept her eyes on the 
floor lest the others should see the dismay in 
them. Had it occurred to Mrs. Polk to ask 
her niece if she would like to learn these old 
songs of her race, Magdalena would have 
shaken-her head shyly, realizing even sooner 
than she did that there was no medium for 
the musie in her soul, as there was none for the 
thoughts in her mind. Although her aunt loved 
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her, she did not scruple to tell her that she 
was not to be either a beautiful or a brilliant 
woman; but although Magdalena made _ no 
reply, she had a profound belief that the 
Virgin would in time grant her passionate 
nightly prayers for a beautiful face and an 
agile tongue. * * * 

“Her memory was bad, and she never mas- 
tered spelling; even after her schooldays were 
over she always carried a little dictionary in 
her pocket. She labored for years at the piano, 
not only under her father’s orders, but because 
she passionately loved music, but she had 
neither ear nor facility, and to her 
importunities for both the Virgin gave no 
heed. * * * 

not only should she be more beautiful 
that Helena or Tiny Montgomery or Lla Bran- 
nan, but she should hold rooms spellbound 
with her eloquence, or the music in her finger- 
tips, and when in solitude her soul would rise 
to such heights as her fettered mind hinted 
at vaguely but insistently. Wild imaginings 
for a plain tongue-tied little hybrid, but what 
man’s inner life is life unto the husk to whose 
making he gave no hand? 


The plot of the novel is so slender as 
scarcely to merit the name, but its literary 
and keen analysis come as a breath of 
good air after the heated atmosphere of 
the surfeit of adventure stories now so 
popular. Mrs. Atherton gives ample jus- 
tification for the absence of plot in the 
development of the heroine’s perceptions. 

For Magdalena, whose disappointed 
craving for beauty, for voice must have 
expression, finds it, finds a vent for the 
tumult of incoherent longings within her. 
“If I could only write! I am sure that 
I could.” And so the cruel desires of art, 
and the tree of her crucifix were born. 
Trennahan, the gentlemanly, reformed 
profligate, Magdalena’s first and only 
lover, to whom she confides her longings 
to be an author, says to her: “Style alone 
will give you a place in letters worth hav- 
ing. Always remember that. The theme 
determines popular success, the manner 
rank. Don’t misunderstand me; there is 
no greater fraud or bore than the writer 
who has acquired the art of saying nothing 
brilliantly. You must have both.” 

Later, after she had been trying to write 
the stories of her people, the idylls of the 
caballeros in the stilted language of the 
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beginner to whom has come no more mod- 
ern guide than Shakespeare or Scott, 
several volumes of Henry James find their 
way to her. And then; 


Magdalena realized for the first time the 
exact value she had placed upon the art of 
expression—a value that was in inverse ratio 
to her limitations. Literature to her was, above 
all else, the art of words. Stories were to be 
picked up anywhere; had she not found a num- 
ber ready to her hand? The creative faculty 
might, in its unique development, be something 
supremer still, although crippled without the 
perfected medium of this writer who seemed 
above all writers to be the master and not the 
servant of words. She reread her own efforts. 
They represented the hard thought and work 
of six years; not a great span, perhaps, but 
long enough to determine the promise of a 
faculty. The stories were wooden. Her work 
would always be wooden. There was not a 
phrase to delight the cultivated reader, not a 
line that any moderately clever person, given 
the same material, might not have written. 
After so many more years of labor she might 
become a praiseworthy writer of. the third 
rank. She put her manuscripts in the fire. 


Certain it is that “the theme determines 
popular success, the manner rank,” and 
the fortunate author it is, who, like Mrs. 
Atherton, through a diligent sharpening of 
a brilliant style, wins one, and is awarded 
the other. 

* 


Herbert Bashford’s Here’s a bit of tribute 
Mountain Climb YeTSe that poet Herbert 
Bashford wrote to Pro- 


fessor Bland of the San Jose Normal 
School, whose recent book of poems is 
elsewhere reviewed. It refers to the 
Bland habit of taking congenial people up 
to his mountain aerie in the foothills near 
Mount Hamilton and there bidding them 
to serenely possess their souls: 


THE FREEDOM OF THE HEIGHTS 
TO H. M. B. 
We cast Convention’s chains aside 
And, care-free, left the city mart 


To seek upon the mountain side 
The peace that fills the Primal Heart. 
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O, poet-friend, I live once more 
The rapture of that perfect day, 
Again through God’s wide open door 
We climb to Youth’s eternal May! 


Again the quail pipes clear and strong, 
Again those tender hints of tune— 
The meadowlark’s sweet threads of song 
Thick-woven through the afternoon. 


Of all that time the subtlest thing 
Of each glad hour is with me still— 
The poppy’s golden offering, 
The eagle’s shadow on the hill. 


The spicy fragrance where we came 
To rest beneath the cypress trees, 

That butterfly with wings of flame— 
A lilting lyric in the breeze! 


The songs that thrilled us as we climbed, 
The sea winds touched with tropic spring, 
The bird .that trilled, the brook that rhymed, 

The wayside crickets gossiping. 


Beyond the rugged ridge we saw 
The sun retire in robes of red 

And watched the weary warrior draw 
Great amber curtains round his bed. 


White moon slow lifting in the East! 
Enchanting air and grassy crest! 
Oh wonder of thy bacchic feast 
Thou riotous, barbaric West! 


All these were ours while far away 
Beyond dusk meadows sloping down 
The lights of bloom-hung San José 
Were gems that gleamed in twilight’s gown. 


Oh, joyous freedom of the height! 
Oh, rest that no world-traffic mars! 

Beneath the ancient roof of night 
And near the universal stars! 


Herbert BasHrorp. 
* 


_ Tue Corporation Laws of California, 
together with a copy of State Constitu- 
tion, have been compiled in a _ handy 
volume (fourth edition) by Secretary of 
State Curry, and issued from the State 
Office. The 


and is of 


Printing volume is well 
indexed, 


attorneys as well as for libraries and 


great value to the 


public offices. 
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This magazine has been 
Theodore and 
“Barham Beach” bombarded recently 
with literature dealing 
with the advance notices of a poem, enti- 
tled, “Barham Beach,” which is written 
by Julia Ditto Young of Buffalo. This 
poem, according to the notices, will give 
the writer a place in English literature “in 
the line of the worthies of the centuries 
who have written immortal words, words 
which the world will not let die until the 
world itself dies and goes darkling out 
into space, a perished planet.” Sakes 
alive! It is to be hoped for Mrs. Young’s 
sake that it will do all this, but if it will 
its merits must be based on more than 
the extracts which have been sent out 
by her press bureau. The poem deals 
with President Roosevelt, and calls him an 
archangel and prince of men. The Presi- 
dent seems not to like this sort of thing, 
sorry to say, but he is not able to prevent 
the publication of this book, which will 
contain verse that starts off like this: 
THE ARRIVAL OF THEODORE 
Yet e’en as a woodbine whose oak, thunder- 
cloven, 
Lies blackened and perishing, prone in the 
wood, 
Strives up, struggles out from the ruin inwoven, 
And helplessly reaches toward aught that 
withstood 
The shock of the tempest; so woman, heart- 
broken, 
Longs for a brotherly clasp of the hand— 
* 


Tue woman who made “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” famous is Mrs. Charles F. Atkin- 
son, known in the business world as C. M. 
Clark. She was a Maine school teacher 
with boundless enthusiasm and_ great 
ambition, when she sought her fortune in 
Boston. A bookkeeper, then the owner of 
of a small stationery store, then the pub- 
lishing of a calendar—these were the first 
steps. After this she formed the 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company, and 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” ‘“Blennerhas- 
sett,” “Hope Hathaway” and other novels 
that have gone into the large selling list, 
have come from the Clark press. Over 
sixty thousand copies of ‘“Blennerhasstt” 
were sold before the book was off the 
press. 
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. SUNSET’S RODEO 








BEING A ROUNDUP OF MAVERICK STORIES AND 
OF STRAYS WORTH CORRALING, WISE OR OTHER- 
_—— GAY OR GRAVE, BUT ALL OF THE FAR 
WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND... 
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YREKA’S MEN OF ’49 


HE forty-niners are no longer numerous, 

but, thanks to a climate that does not 
begrudge humanity the full measure of her days, 
a few of the first to push out to where the Pacific 
set them bounds will yet linger on in sections 
of California for some years tocome. Naturally 
they feel best at home in their old days where 
the mining interests are still uppermost, for 
as the eagle could not be content to dwell in 
the valley nor to build its aerie elsewhere than 
perched on the cliffs of the rugged mountain 
peak, so the old-time miner seems wedded to 
the hills whence in former days came his 
strength. He feels instinctively drawn close 
to Nature’s bosom and one may be able to 
trace the prospector’s inclination as an herit- 
age transmitted from father to son. To call 
Yreka the county seat of Siskiyou may con- 
form to the letter of the law, but it might in 
truth more properly be spoken of as the capital 
of a great commonwealth nearly as large as 
the state of Massachusetts, and yet nothing 
more adequately describes it than to call it an 
old miner’s nest, tucked away like that of an 
eagle in the hollow recess of the mountains 
that surround it. As in the early days it was 
a veritable mecca for the prospector, miner 
and gambler, so it is now in his old age the 
spot he can not part with, because he feels that 
the hills all about him still contain the glit- 
tering ore and the very ground beneath his 
feet teems with untold treasure. 

Glorying in the thought that gold forms the 
foundation of his city and the paving of its 
Streets, the old-time miner employs such names 
as Gold street, Miner street, Miners’ home, and 
the idea of a golden city in an unknown beyond 
loses some of its fascination. He knows, too, 
that Nature here is more kindly disposed to 
the old timer than almost anywhere else. She 


sends the finest sunshine almost the year 
around to cheer him, the clearest air to invig- 
orate and brace him, and never allows a rough 
wind to disquiet or discomfort him. To each 
other the old-timers bear much the same rela- 
tion that the men of the Grand Army of the 
Republic do whenever they meet a comrade. 
Some, though seventy-five or eighty and more 
years old, are still vigorous men, doing manual 
labor or attending to their business steadily. 
Others have only recently retired from active 
life. 

Among the forty-niners B. F. Osborn has 
still one of the brightest minds. Though 
eighty-four years old, he remembers clearly 
every detail of his life. Leaving New York 
in a sailing vessel with a company of fifteen 
men, he reached the Chagres river on the 
Isthmus of Panama in nine days. Here the 
company secured some natives to transport 
them to Gorgona, a point forty miles up 
stream. This was accomplished in huge canoes 
thirty-five feet long, cut out of tree trunks and 
pushed up the rapid stream by means of long 
poles and occasionally, also, by getting out and 
wading and pushing the boat over the shallow 
places. The twenty-four miles from Gorgona 
to Panama had to be made on foot, while the 
natives “packed” over the supplies on burros. 
All had tickets on the steamer Oregon from 
Panama to San Francisco. The Oregon was 
the second steamer sailing on the Pacific, the 
California being the first. She was to come 
around the Horn, but did not put in her 
appearance and, after waiting for three weeks 
and cholera breaking out at Panama, a Ger- 
man sailing vessel was chartered and the voy- 
age continued, and it continued like a serial 
story, for, six hundred miles off the coast of 
Mexico the boat lay in a calm for two weeks 
and drifted far to the south. On the Fourth 
of July the German captain had to consent 
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O, poet-friend, I live once more 
The rapture of that perfect day, 
Again through God’s wide open door 
We climb to Youth’s eternal May! 


Again the quail pipes clear and strong, 
Again those tender hints of tune— 
The meadowlark’s sweet threads of song 
Thick-woven through the afternoon. 


Of all that time the subtlest thing 
Of each glad hour is with me still— 
The poppy’s golden offering, 
The eagle’s shadow on the hill. 


The spicy fragrance where we came 
To rest beneath the cypress trees, 

That butterfly with wings of flame— 
A lilting lyric in the breeze! 


The songs that thrilled us as we climbed, 
The sea winds touched with tropic spring, 
The bird .that trilled, the brook that rhymed, 

The wayside crickets gossiping. 


Beyond the rugged ridge we saw 
The sun retire in robes of red 

And watched the weary warrior draw 
Great amber curtains round his bed. 


White moon slow lifting in the East! 
Enchanting air and grassy crest! 
Oh wonder of thy bacchic feast 
Thou riotous, barbaric West! 


All these were ours while far away 
Beyond dusk meadows sloping down 
The lights of bloom-hung San José 
Were gems that gleamed in twilight’s gown. 


Oh, joyous freedom of the height! 
Oh, rest that no world-traffic mars! 

Beneath the ancient roof of night 
And near the universal stars! 


Hersert BAsHFoRD. 
* 


_ Tue Corporation Laws of California, 
together with a copy of State Constitu- 
tion, have been compiled in a handy 
volume (fourth edition) by Secretary of 
State Curry, and issued from the State 
Printing Office. The well 
indexed, and is of great value to the 
attorneys as well as for libraries and 
public offices. 


volume is 


a This magazine has = 
“Barham Beach” bombarded recently 
with literature dealing 
with the advance notices of a poem, enti- 
tled, “Barham Beach,” which is written 
by Julia Ditto Young of Buffalo. This 
poem, according to the notices, will give 
the writer a place in English literature “in 
the line of the worthies of the centuries 
who have written immortal words, words 
which the world will not let die until the 
world itself dies and goes darkling out 
into space, a perished planet.” Sakes 
alive! It is to be hoped for Mrs. Young’s 
sake that it will do all this, but if it will 
its merits must be based on more than 
the extracts which have been sent out 
by her press bureau. The poem deals 
with President Roosevelt, and calls him an 
archangel and prince of men. The Presi- 
dent seems not to like this sort of thing, 
sorry to say, but he is not able to prevent 
the publication of this book, which will 
contain verse that starts off like this: 
THE ARRIVAL OF THEODORE 
Yet e’en as a woodbine whose oak, thunder- 
cloven, 
Lies blackened and perishing, prone in the 
wood, 
Strives up, struggles out from the ruin inwoven, 
And helplessly reaches toward aught that 
withstood 
The shock of the tempest; so woman, heart- 
broken, 
Longs for a brotherly clasp of the hand— 
* 


Tue woman who made “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” famous is Mrs. Charles F. Atkin- 
son, known in the business world as C. M. 
Clark. She was a Maine school teacher, 
with boundless enthusiasm and _ great 
ambition, when she sought her fortune in 
Boston. A bookkeeper, then the owner of 
of a small stationery store, then the pub- 
lishing of a calendar—these were the first 
steps. After this she formed the 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company, and 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,’ “Blennerhas- 
sett,” “Hope Hathaway” and other novels 
that have gone into the large selling list, 
have come from the Clark press. Over 
sixty thousand copies of ‘‘Blennerhasstt”’ 
were sold before the book was off the 
press. 
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BEING A ROUNDUP OF MAVERICK STORIES AND 
OF STRAYS WORTH CORRALING, WISE OR OTHER- 
WISE, GAY OR GRAVE, BUT ALL OF THE FAR 
WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND ::. 
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YREKA’S MEN OF ’49 


HE forty-niners are no longer numerous, 

but, thanks to a climate that does not 
begrudge humanity the full measure of her days, 
a few of the first to push out to where the Pacific 
set them bounds will yet linger on in sections 
of California for some years tocome. Naturally 
they feel best at home in their old days where 
the mining interests are still uppermost, for 
as the eagle could not be content to dwell in 
the valley nor to build its aerie elsewhere than 
perched on the cliffs of the rugged mountain 
peak, so the old-time miner seems wedded to 
the hills whence in former days came his 
strength. He feels instinctively drawn close 
to Nature’s bosom and one may be able to 
trace the prospector’s inclination as an herit- 
age transmitted from father to son. To call 
Yreka the county seat of Siskiyou may con- 
form to the letter of the law, but it might in 
truth more properly be spoken of as the capital 
of a great commonwealth nearly as large as 
the state of Massachusetts, and yet nothing 
more adequately describes it than to call it an 
old miner’s nest, tucked away like that of an 
eagle in the hollow recess of the mountains 
that surround it. As in the early days it was 
a veritable mecca for the prospector, miner 
and gambler, so it is now in his old age the 
spot he can not part with, because he feels that 
the hills all about him still contain the glit- 
tering ore and the very ground beneath his 
feet teems with untold treasure. 

Glorying in the thought that gold forms the 
foundation of his city and the paving of its 
streets, the old-time miner employs such names 
as Gold street, Miner street, Miners’ home, and 
the idea of a golden city in an unknown beyond 
loses some of its fascination. He knows, too, 
that Nature here is more kindly disposed to 
the old timer than almost anywhere else. She 


sends the finest sunshine almost the year 
around to cheer him, the clearest air to invig- 
orate and brace him, and never allows a rough 
wind to disquiet or discomfort him. To each 
other the old-timers bear much the same rela- 
tion that the men of the Grand Army of the 
Republic do whenever they meet a comrade. 
Some, though seventy-five or eighty and more 
years old, are still vigorous men, doing manual 
labor or attending to their business steadily. 
Others have only recently retired from active 
life. 

Among the forty-niners B. F. Osborn has 
still one of the brightest minds. Though 
eighty-four years old, he remembers clearly 
every detail of his life. Leaving New York 
in a sailing vessel with a company of fifteen 
men, he reached the Chagres river on the 
Isthmus of Panama in nine days. Here the 
company secured some natives to transport 
them to Gorgona, a point forty miles up 
stream. This was accomplished in huge canoes 
thirty-five feet long, cut out of tree trunks and 
pushed up the rapid stream by means of long 
poles and occasionally, also, by getting out and 
wading and pushing the boat over the shallow 
places. The twenty-four miles from Gorgona 
to Panama had to be made on foot, while the 
natives “packed” over the supplies on burros. 
All had tickets on the steamer Oregon from 
Panama to San Francisco. The Oregon was 
the second steamer sailing on the Pacific, the 
California being the first. She was to come 
around the Horn, but did not put in her 
appearance and, after waiting for three weeks 
and cholera breaking out at Panama, a Ger- 
man sailing vessel was chartered and the voy- 
age continued, and it continued like a serial 
story, for, six hundred miles off the coast of 
Mexico the boat lay in a calm for two weeks 
and drifted far to the south. On the Fourth 
of July the German captain had to consent 
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to have the stars and stripes raised and the 
day celebrated in strictly American fashion. 
After a voyage of ninety-one days from 
Panama San Francisco was at last reached. 
Mr. Osborn found employment at unloading 
lumber at one dollar an hour, but remained 
with it only for a few days and then took 
passage up the Sacramento river headed for 
the mines. He soon found, however, that car- 
penter work at eleven dollars a day was more 
profitable than digging for gold. He has mined 
at different times, has returned to the East 
on several occasions, and only a year ago 
moved to Yreka from a claim which he still 
holds. His children are married and he now 
lives over again in a miner’s cabin the single 
life of earlier days. 

Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Hawkins are 
forty-niners who came across the plains, the 
former from New York, and the latter from 
Ohio. Mr. Churchill is now in his eighty-third 
year. Mining for a time, he later established 
himself as a merchant, making Yreka the cen- 
ter of his trade with branch stores at various 
mining camps which he supplied by pack trains 
of mules. After eight years ‘of hard work he 
was able to retire with a good competency, and, 
investing his money in profitable enterprises, 
by degrees drifted into the banking business. 
He holds chief interest besides in several large 
stock ranches and in the Yreka railroad. Mr. 
Hawkins was “steamboating” on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers when gold was discovered. 
Starting from Independence, Missouri, with a 
company of thirty-five and a mule train of 
seven wagons, he made the trip to Deer creek 
in the Sacramento valley in four months to a 
day. No chances were taken of a stampede 
by Indians, the train being heavily guarded all 
the way. Besides mining Mr. Hawkins was 
engaged for some time in hauling freight. from 
Sacramento to Shasta, the rate being sixteen 
cents a pound. Although he is eighty-two he 
has until the past year enjoyed very excellent 
health. 

Alonzo Raynes made the trip to California 
from Maine via Cape Horn in just six months, 
being at that time, *49, only nineteen years 
of age. As one of the first expressmen and 
mail carriers in northern California he had 
many interesting experiences, though he is now 
in his seventy-seventh year he never misses a 
day at his place of business. Few merchants 
know so well the art of keeping in good health. 

Mr. Hovey is eighty-six, the oldest of the 
group. He is a veteran of the Mexican war 
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where he fought under both Scott and Taylor. 
Mr. Powers, now eighty years old, came to 
California from Virginia in 1850 as_train- 
master of an ox-train of twenty-five wagons, 
seventy-one men and four thousand stock cat- 
tle. The journey across the plains occupied 
nearly six months. From the year 1850 also 
dates Mr. Root’s arrival. He built the first 
threshing machine in the state and threshed 
for his first contract nearly three hundred 
bushels of wheat on the land now crossed by 
Fourteenth and_ Fifteenth streets in 
Sacramento. 

John Pashburg sailed from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, as a young man of twenty, direct for 
San Francisco. He was half a year older 
when he arrived in October, 1852. Messrs, 
Oberlin, pioneer of °53; Cleland, 52, and Bige- 
low, *50, are all three eighty-one, and they 
apparently feel as yet no weariness of life, for 
Mr. Bigelow reads novels like a young man of 
nineteen and Mr. Cleland is still: engaged in 
business and proves, like Mr. Oberlin, what 
temperate habits can do for the preservation 
of health. Mr. Shock, 52, is seventy-eight, 
and his hair and beard are perfectly white, 
yet every day finds him mounted on his truck 
wagon. 

Benjamin Franklin Smith, °52, is one whose 
life has been strangely mixed with adventure 
and romance. On his six-months’ journey 
across the plains by ox-train, he had the mis- 
fortune of losing two of the men from his 
company through cholera, and he was left in 
charge of the wife and children of one of 
these men. Four out of six wagons in the 
train immediately went away and left the 
others to their fate. Mr. Smith at seventy-five 
has an attractive young wife and two hand- 
some little children, a boy of eight and a baby 
girl of fifteen months. 

Did the California pioneers have more than 
ordinary vitality, or was it that they found in 
the climate of the Pacific Coast the nearest 
approach to the fountain of youth which Ponce 
de Leon sought so diligently and thought must 
be found somewhere in the new world? 
Perhaps both, and a third reason for this 
longevity we may certainly find in their san- 
guine temperament, their fortitude and fear- 
lessness. As the hardships and dangers they 
encountered and the privations they experi- 
enced left their courage undaunted, so were 
not even disappointments able to take away 
their buoyant spirits or rob them of their 
optimism. SamvuEL Baumann. 
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THE HOYT DREDGER FOR EXTRACTING GOLD FROM SEA WATER IN POSITION READY FOR ACTION 
NEAR POINT SAL, CALIFORNIA 


GOLD FROM SEA WATER 


HE “Hoyt” Dredger, the first dredger 

erected for this purpose along these 
lines, is located on the ocean beach between 
Mussel Rock point on the north, and Point 
Sal on the south in Santa Barbara county, 
California. It is a boat forty-five feet wide 
and sixty-five feet long; for power it carries 
two 50-horse power distillate engines; for 
raising the sand and gravel containing the 
gold they use the Jackson gravel pumps, two 
of which are located on opposite corners at 
front end of the boat. 

These pumps will raise eighty tons of sand 
and gravel per hour and deposit it in the con- 
centrating flume. This flume is of a special 
design, so arranged that as the material passes 
down through it by gravity, it concentrates the 
heavy black sands and the gold to the bottom 
and automatically draws off at intervals of 
three feet enough of the concentrates 
to supply two riffles. At each set of 
rifles is located in the flume another 
patented device that automatically 
draws off enough water from the 
top of the flume to supply what is 
needed to wash the concentrates 
through the riffles. In this way are 









preserved the proper relations of water and 
sand going on down the flume to continuc 
the concentrating process for- the next 
set, and so on to the end of the flume. 
When all the concentrates containing gold are 
drawn off, the balance of the rocks, gravel, 
sand and shells is discharged behind in the 
waste. The flume not only concentrates the gold- 
bearing materials, delivering them to the 
rifles, but it “grizzlies” off all the coarse 
material, avoiding the use of a revolving or 
shaking screen. On a boat seventy feet long 
there will be four of these concentrating 
flumes, each flume supplying thirty riffles, 
capacity of boat three thousand tons material 
per day. Each riffle is thirty inches wide, and 
thirty-six inches long, and contains ten depres- 
sions or wells so constructed that when each 
well is supplied with a baffle plate, and all set 
at a proper angle it forms a static-pressure 
device, keeping the water and concentrates in 
a ten per cent solution, never allowing 
the concentrates to settle or pack, 
and with a two-inch head pressure of 

water, sprays the concentrates into 

quicksilver placed in the bottom of 
the wells. This spray is sufficient 
to drive the gold into the quicksilver, 
but not strong enough to move any 




















of the quicksilver from the wells. The 
baffle plates not only raise the necessary 
head pressure to make the spray, but 
they also force all material and gold down 
under the water and against the quicksilver. 
Each of these riffles will carry fifteen hundred 
pounds of concentrates per hour, and extract 
fully ninety-eight per cent of the gold that it 
is possible to amalgamate. 

To operate a dredger of three thousand tons 
daily capacity costs $85 per day, or a little 
less than three cents per ton. If a property 
will average twenty cents per ton, a dredger 
of this capacity should earn as follows: Three 
thousand tons at twenty cents equals $600 
per day; less operating expenses, $85; net, 
$515; or for one year of three hundred 
days, $154,500. A dredger of this capacity 
costs $75,000 ready for work. 

This device makes it possible to work the 
deposits along the ocean beaches, the Snake 
river, Colorado river, and the immense deposits 
in old Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, old and 
new river beds, gravel and sand deposits all 
over the country where this low-grade material 
exists. With deposits as low as ten cents per 
ton these dredgers would pay nearly one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar of their cost per year. 

While this device was built expressly for 
working beach sands, they find it will work 
equally as well on any placer ground; also, 
that one of these riffles twenty-four inches 
wide and five feet long, placed behind a bat- 
tery of five stamps will save all the gold that 
an ordinary plate would, and that it will also 
save a large per cent of the fine gold going 
over the plates, and recover all the quicksilver 
floured by the stamps, and lost by the plates 
and concentrators. 

E. S. Hoyt, of San Luis Obispo, who worked 
out the devices, is from Detroit, where he was 
connected with the Detroit City Gas company. 
He came to California in the fall of 1900. 
Being a gas engineer, and having patents on 
several gas processes and other gas apparatus, 
he built several gas plants, and in the winter 
of 1904 got possession of the Point Sal deposit, 
and began his experiments trying to save the 
gold in the black sands. Associated with him 
in the building of this dredger were Mr. and 
Mrs. James Norrie, also of San Luis Obispo, 
who moved into the camp at Point Sal and 
have roughed it with Mr. Hoyt for the three 
years past. This property is owned by the 
Point Sal Mining company, and the patents 
covering the dredger by the Black Sand Min- 
ing company, Mr. Hoyt being the president 
and manager of both. 
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THE FISHING YEARN 


Oh, for a day, 

In the dashing spray 
Of a mountain stream I know; 

With rod and line, 

And a friend of mine,. 
Where limpid waters flows 

What joy supreme, 

To wade in the stream, 
And fish in each crystal pool, 

To whip the tide 

Where the beauties hide, 
In shades of the forest cool. 


To rest and dream 
By the mountain stream, 
And live in a shelter tents 
With naught to do, 
*Neath the heavens blue, 
But fish to my heart’s contents 
What joy to wade 
In the welcome shade, 
And cast for the wary trout; 
What joy is mine, 
When my dripping line 
Draws the speckled beauties out. 


Oh, for a day, 
Where the troutlets play 
In a mountain stream I know; 
Where waters leap, 
Like waves on the deep— 
And, by jingo, I will go; 
The wild wood calls, 
And the roaring falls 
Of the stream invite me out; 
Farewell to the brown 
Old dusty town— 
Tm off for the mountain trout. 


J. A. BucHANAN. 
+ 


A FISH STORY 


OOK out, there! What in thunder are 

you doing? Can’t you keep your line 
away from mine? We'll have ’em tangled in a 
minute.” 

“Keep your line away. I've been fishin’ 
here all mornin’, an’ because I happened to 
ketch two or three you had to stick your hook 
in as soon as I took mine out to bait it. Fish 
in your own place.” 

Thus they sat and abused each other, these 
two old fishermen. Ali old fishermen are 
cranks, and these two were the most highly 
developed of their kind. To be sure, there was 
a good deal of provocation that morning. The 
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air was raw, the fishing was ‘poor, and, to cap 
it all, they had forgotten their bottle, thus 
furnishing really tangible grounds for strong 
words. Each looked upon the other as_ the 
cause of this unprecedented calamity, so as 
they sat on the river bank and fished, they 
grumbled mightily. They railed at themselves 
and at each other, and at the world in general. 
They called the small fish hard names for 
stealing the salmon roe from their hooks, and 
swore at the large ones for not biting. 

But after a time all this changed. The sun 
struggled forth and began to thaw them out, 
and then they laughed and joked and told the 
most wonderful stories. The fish seemed to 
feel more friendly, too, and soon the hum of 
the reel—and what sweeter music is there to 
a fisherman’s ears?—mingled with the sounds 
around them, the songs of the birds in the 
willows, the rustle of the wind in the cotton- 
woods, the grating cry of the crane, and the 
murmur of the riffle that fed the deep pool in 
which they fished. 

Noontime drew near, and one of these old 
fishermen drew from a pocket of his coat a 
brown paper parcel containing his lunch. He 
slowly undid the package with one hand while 
he held the rod with the other. But before he 
could take the first bite, a huge steelhead—a 
fifteen pounder at least—arched into the air 
not ten feet away, and came down with a 
splash that set the listener’s nerves a-tingle. 

The old fisherman forgot his lunch for the 
moment, and paid strict attention to freshly 
baiting his hook, vowing that this particular 
fish should be added to his string. 

He cast his hook near where the water still 
eddied, and awaited results while he ate his 
dinner. He sat there patiently but eagerly, 
his jaws working at his repast, his eyes gleam- 
ing with anticipation, his hand ready for the 
challenge. The last morsel had been eaten 
when there was a swirl of the line in the 
water, a hum and a howl of the reel, and the 
fight was on. 

Twenty yards of the line went out, slack- 
ened, and was reeled back. Again it shot 
forth and again was taken in. To and fro the 
battle raged, until at last the steelhead 
dropped to the bottom of the stream in a fit 
of sulks, and refused for a time to renew the 
fight for freedom. Then he went at it with 
more vigor than before—ran out and back, 
vaulted into the air, shook the hook out of 
his mouth, and dropped into the water with a 
triumphant splash. 

The old fisherman swore loudly for a few 
minutes, then philosophically reached around 
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for more bait. The paper in which he had 
carried it was empty. He shook it vigorously 
but with no result. The other old fisherman 
was lying on his back laughing with all his 
might. 

“Did you take my bait?’ demanded the 
loser. 

“No,” 

“Then what became of it? I had a whole 
wad of eggs here a while ago.” The other was 
still laughing, but he managed to gasp, “You 
et ’em up.” 

“Et ’em up? What the devil do you take 
me for? Think I ain’t got any more sense 
than to sit here an ’eat fish eggs for my 
lunch?” 

“But you did, though! TI sat right here an’ 
watched you! You was so excited waitin’ for 
that steelhead to bite that you et up your 
bait an’ thought it was sandwiches. O Lordy!” 
And he went off into another fit of laughter. 

“But I didn’t! Think I’m a fool? Here’s 
the paper that my lunch was wrapped up in, 
an’—well, I’ll be darned!” for the first glance 
showed the sandwiches untouched, while at the 
same time he became aware of a sticky, fishy 
taste in his mouth. 

He looked at his companion, at his lunch, at 
the piece of paper that had contained his bait, 
and out at the water, where the cause of it all 
was nursing a sore mouth. Then he unbent 
his leader, reeled in his line, unjointed the rod 
and put it in the case, and started for the 
buggy. 

“Where ye goin’?” demanded his companion. 

“Home!” 

“Home! Great Scott—the good fishin’ ’s 
just commenced. Come back an’ try it again. 
You can have some of my bait.” 

“No, I’m goin’ home. I don’t want any of 
your bait. I won’t fish with a fool, anyway.” 

“Who’s a fool?” 

“You’re a fool—that’s who! Any man 
that'll set an’ watch another eat all his bait 
an’ not say a word to stop him can’t help 
bein’ a fool. You’re worse than that. You 
were born an idiot,” he yelled with increased 
wrath, “an’ the disease has been growing on 
you ever since. Now if you don’t want to walk 
home you'd better hurry. I’m goin’ just as 
soon as I can get the horse hitched.” 

He hitched the horse to the buggy and the 
two clambered in and drove silently home- 
ward, one debating with himself whether it 
would not be better to murder his companion 
than to let him get back to town with that 
story, and the other mentally calculating the 
number of favors he could get for keeping 
still. W. J. Weymourtu. 











AT TWIN OAKS CAMP 
By R. O. Cuester 


MONG the foothills of San Diego county 

is located the Twin Oaks camp school. 
The “camp” looks out from the entrance to 
the cafion trail that in the future is to be a 
part of the new direct road for automobiles 
between Los Angeles and San Diego—a road 
little traveled at present save by the rural 
delivery postman. Not all of the bungalows 
of the camp can be seen from the trail. <A 
big wide-spreading oak is the main feature of 
the little village of tents and shacks. It is the 
famous landmark of Twin Oaks valley. <A 
I tree said to be at least a thousand years old, 
its breadth of shade at noon 165 feet across, 
the center of life at the camp is under its 
great trailing, tentlike branches. Major Mer- 
riam’s_ vineyard, upon which the camp_ is 
located, is another landmark of the valley. 
The major’s daughter, a graduate of Stanford, 
and a teacher for two years or more in a camp 
school of Arizona, with an associate, who was 
formerly at the head of a large kindergarten 
in Detroit, are the tutors and house-mothers 
of the camp. As Miss Merriam is a superb 
horsewoman and a famous shot, and Miss Par- 
ker a superior scientific cook and hygienic 
housekeeper par excellence, it goes without 
saying that bagging of game and eating of it 
are among the pleasures to be counted upon. 
The wise adjustment of regular study to a 
daily programme with many diversions from 
books is successfully accomplished. The morn- 
ings are given to school work, the boys study- 
ing usually under the big tree, each boy as 
a separate department, consideration of health 
having precedence to rapid advancement in 
scholarship, and a stiff gallop is a common 
prescription for dull brains. 





The object of the school is largely to pre- 
pare the boys physically for entering schools 
where the hard drill of preparation for college 
begins. The school differs from most camp 
schools in taking boys under fifteen, and none 
who have passed that age limit. Its patronage 
during the first two years of its existence has 
been almost wholly from Detroit, but this last 
year brought pupils from Los Angeles and 
San Diego. There have never been more than 
six pupils in the school at the same time, nor 
are its promoters desirous that it should 
greatly exceed that number. Each boy takes 
care of his horse and tent. If the boys choose 
to sleep out of doors, they carry their cots 
under the big tree and the teachers in that 
case sleep near by. 
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Camping trips are frequently taken, often 
going to the beach at Ocean Side, and sleeping 
wrapped up blankets on the sand. They are 
indeed a happy lot of youngsters; puny and 
spindling as some of them are when they 
arrive, they are true huskies when they start 
for home, sorry to shed their coarse shoes and 
overalls. 

Camp schools are rather expensive luxuries 
and limited to patrons of means. But their 
lesson is not for the rich alone that upon the 
physical condition of a growing boy his future 
success in life depends. Before placing a boy 
in a preparatory school. for college, he should 
be made ready physically for the demand 
to be made upon him, and what is there like 
plenty of California’s glorious out-of-doors 
for that? A few months of well-regulated, 
carefully-superintended life in one of these 
foothill valleys makes cramming for examina- 
tions a different matter from what it is to a 
boy with low vitality, weak eyes, and a broken- 
down gastric center. The boys that fail in 
entering college are largely those who would 
have carried off the honors of the preparatory 
school if their physical condition had had 
preparatory training. 


+ 


“MY HILLS AN’ ME” 


Out o’ date an’ ol’ back number— 
Call us what you think we be— 
It don’t make a bit o’ difference 


To my calm, ol’ hills an’ me. 


City ways an’ city pleasures, 
City sports, an’ all of that, 

Serve to give me just a hankerin’ 
For these hills where I am at. 


Picters made by famous painters 
Ain’t a patchin’ to a lot— 
Like the greens an’ browns, an’ yellers 


That my grand ol’ hills has got. 


When I’m mustered out of service 
An’ you place me ‘neath the sod, 
Make my grave upon the hilltop— 
Tis the spot that’s nearest God. 


DeWitt Curnton FREtTz. 
















































SCOTT HALL, SAN ANSELMO SEMINARY 


SAN ANSELMO’S SEMINARY 


ROMINENT among the religious institu- 

tions of the Pacific Coast is the San 
Anselmo Thelogical Seminary. It has trained 
ministers for the pulpits not only for western 
communities, but for all parts of the country. 
Its graduates are to be found from Maine to 
California, and from Alaska to Florida. They 
preach in splendid churches in the cities and 
in shacks in the midst of the sagebrush. They 
preach in schoolhouses, on the streets, in bar- 
rooms wherever they can find men who will 
be preached to, and they have carried the 
gospel they learned in San Anselmo to almost 
every foreign mission field of the world. And 
yet this institution, like Pacific Coast institu- 
tions generally, is still young, and has its great 
future all before it. 

The Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., L...D., and 
the Reverend William Alexander, D.D., L.L.D., 
the leaders of the Pacific Presbyterianism of 
last generation, were the founders, and the 
synod of the Pacific of 1871 took the necessary 
action. The seminary began its work in 
November of the same year. There were four 
students who wrestled with their “body of 
divinity” and proved their orthodoxy, in the 
old St. John’s Church, of San Francisco, of 
which Doctor Scott was then pastor. 

Strong and abiding foundations were laid in 
those days. And yet the seminary was with- 
out lands or buildings, equipment or endow- 
ment. The professors were busy pastors of 
large city churches, who freely gave of their 
time to the incipient school of theology. In 
1877 the first seminary building was opened at 
120 Haight street. It is now the home of the 
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Japanese Presbyterian church. But an educa- 
tional institution is not walls, but men, and 
there were great men in the faculty of those 
days. There was Doctor Scott, preacher, trav- 
eler, metaphysician, and founder of churches. 
There was Doctor Alexander, college president 
and historian. There was Doctor Burrowes, 
who had an impartial love of Greek roots and 
Latin verses, but who loved the Greek Testa- 
ment best of all. There was Doctor Eells, 
ecclesiastic and moderator of the General 
Assembly. Truly the student who had such 
teachers as these was not poor. 

Sixteen years ago the seminary experienced 
a great uplift. A. W. Foster, a son-in-law of 
Doctor Scott, gave the land on which the pres- 
ent buildings stand. There is no more beau- 
tiful location for an educational institution in 
the world. Alexander Montgomery, pioneer 
of California, who had arrived as a poor youth 
upon the sands of Yerba Buena, and had 
become a millionaire of San Francisco, gave 
large gifts for the endowment of one of the 
chairs and for the erection of the splendid 
stone buildings which to-day crown the semi- 
nary mound. Subsequently these gifts were 
greatly increased by his bequests. Other large 
benefactions came from William S. Ladd, 
pioneer and financier, of Portland, Oregon; 
from Nathaniel Gray, of San Francisco, ruling 
elder of the church and legislator of the state; 
from J. D. Thompson, philanthropist of San 
Francisco, and from John H. Converse, phi- 
lanthropist of Philadelphia. | Among others who 
gave light and counsel were, Governor Haight, 
General Bidwell, the Honorable J. D. Thornton, 
and the Reverend John S. McIntosh. 

At San Anselmo three valleys run together. 
All around are the hills, but at the point of 
juncture there is a wider space, in the center 
of which rises a detached mound to the height 
of about a hundred feet. On the summit of 
this are the gray stone buildings of Scott Hall 
and Montgomery Hall. From the south and 
west sides of Montgomery Hall the view is 
magnificent. In the valley below are the beau- 
tiful suburban homes of San Anselmo and 
Ross. Beyond is Mount Tamalpais, its sides 
clad with firs and redwoods, and its summit 
capped with gray rock. The valley opens to 
the southeast and discloses the lands lying 
about Corte Madera and Tiburon. 

The aspect of Tamalpais is always changing, 
always new. Sometimes it is veiled in purple, 
sometimes in golden haze. In winter it is 
green, and in summer, on the upper reaches 
at least, it is brown. Sometimes its head is 
swathed in mist, sometimes the breast, too, is 



























































enveloped. Then we feel its silent mystery 
and the closing down of life’s horizon. Once 
by a freak of the fog a solitary tree was made 
to stand out from its fellows, enlarged to 
giant proportions, until it seemed to cover the 
whole hill and reach from the valley to the 
sky. Once, and only once, I saw it enfolded 
in snow, and through the sharp, clear atmos- 
phere, moved close up to the seminary mound. 
In the light of the sunrise it is amber, and 
in the light of the sunset it is saffron. Truly 
the student, who of “a morning looks out of 
his window in the dormitory has something to 
feast his eyes upon. And it is well that he 
should for it ig grand to be young, to have 
good company, and to climb hill. Thus he is 
saved from the possibility of any unwhole- 
someness in his theology. Indeed, if only the 
theologians of the ages had lived in such close 
touch with nature as did the Old Testament 
prophets and the New Testament apostles, as 
did the divine Master himself, then would the 
church have been spared the morbid theology 
with which she has been sometimes afflicted. 
There is something in the strength and 
patience of the hills that keeps men near to 
God. 


In this seminary men are trained to look 
upon reality steadily and fearlessly; to love 
God and man and to hate sin; to fight for 
principles and to sink personal ambitions; to 
make Greek and Hebrew and philosophy sub- 
serve the work of saving men. This school 
of theology is western through and through. 
It has been founded, endowed and guided by 
western ministers, merchants and _ legislators. 
It has been ministered to by western pro- 
fessors. It has produced western ministers. 
It stands for the spiritual uplift in western 
life, for the upbuilding of the Pacific Coast 
in righteousness and faith, and it believes in 
the Pacific Coast. It expects to obtain from 
its homes the men who will be trained to serve 
its spiritual needs for western men, even when 
they are not outwardly religious, commonly 
have a contempt for shams and a singleness of 
heart which are not alien from the kingdom 
of God. Epwarp A. WICHER. 
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WHERE MAN NEVER TROD 


>ROM early dawn Farrow’s scouts had 
ranged through the rougher parts of the 
high Salmon river mountains of wilder Idaho, 
scanning the timbered ridges and looking down 
into the sheltered basins, and finding not the 
trails of the hostile Sheepeater Indians that 
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General Howard, the department commander, 
had sent them out to round up and bring in. 
No tracks that.day but those of the bear, the 
elk, the deer, and the mountain sheep, all of 
which were numerous enough, for it was then 
one of the best game regions on earth. 

Traveling up in those sky-scraping sections, 
at an average altitude of eight thousand feet, 
with rocks, fallen timber, canons to cross and 
variegated surface generally, with saddle- 
blanket beds alongside eternal snowbanks at 
night, was rather rough on horses and men, 
but that was what they were there for. 

The day was nearing the sundown section, 
and the scouts led their tired horses down 
the steep sides of a mountain into a beautiful 
basin where the dark-green grass was up to 
their knees, and the wild timothy bent and 
waved in the evening breeze. 

“Here we camp,” said Lieutenant Farrow, 
the commanding officer, and saddles were 
pulled off and horses began to crop the luxu- 
riant herbage. Fifty feet to the front ran a 
dream of a mountain stream whose source 
was in the snows near by, and whose mouth 
kissed a ten-acre lake a hundred yards away— 
one of those gems of the wild regions whose 
ripples and shadows of purpling peaks make 
it well worth while to scramble to. 

“We are where man never trod before!” 
exclaimed Lieutenant Benham, as he drank 
in the magnificent picture, and almost every 
scout within hearing agreed with him. There 
was no trace of mortal man ever having been 
there. The beautiful basin and the towering 
sawtooth summits overlooking it were wildness 
itself. 

And then the lieutenant started through the 
tall grass for the near-by creek to erase the 
day’s dirt from his unshaven face. The next 
heard from him was a yell of surprise, and 
he had disappeared before reaching the water’s 
edge. While the yell was still in sight, scouts 
with visions of Warjack’s tricks in mind 
rushed to the rescue and helped the lieutenant 
to climb out of a deep.hole, so screened by 
the tall grass that he had walked into it. 

And what was such a hole doing standing 
around alone in that unexplored region where 
man had never trod before? 

An examination soon showed. A tramping 
down of the grass revealed the pile of dirt 
that had been thrown out of it, and showed 
it to be a prospect hole down to bedrock. 
Further search along the bank of the creek 
showed where had been a camp—the rusty 
remains of a pick and shovel, and what 
might have been an old coffee-pot, and the 
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little pile of cinders where had been the camp- 
fire. And near by were bones—human bones, 
scattered bones—telling the tale of the lone 
prospector who had invaded the Sheepeaters’ 
country and paid the penalty with his life, 
while their cousins, the mountain wolves, had 
scattered the bones. 

Scouts who studied the ground and the new 
growth of grass, and who were wonderful 
judges of such matters, and near to nature, 
said that the tragedy had happened at least 
three years before, so after all, the prospector 
had been ahead of them in that wild region. 
The regions where he has not been are few 
and far to find. J. W. Repincton. 
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SOME SUMMER SUMS 


Now doth the merry camper pitch his tent 
Beside a_ brook, 

Resting his head in Nature’s lap, content 
Till time to cook. 

Then green the wood, ditto the chef, the fare 
Fresh—from a can; 

Hard, hard his bed, yet hear him still declare 
“Camping’s the plan!” 
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Now, too, at twenty each per week 
The welcome guest (?) 

Finds torrid sun, a depth of dust unique, 
And ice, non est; 

Too hot to walk, we sit and fan—and fight 
The maddening fliés 

Till sinks the sun, and gay mosquitoes bite 
As daylight dies. 


Ah, wide, cool rooms, ah, cook we left behind, 
For thee we yearn; 

Full half the joy of “going away” we find 
Is to return. 

Why, why, then say to envious friends, “Oh, yes, 
We've been away; 

So charming, too!” and never once confess 
Our woes each day? 

Eiia M. Sexton. 


* 


YE TAYLE OF YE ANCIENT MARINER 
Jib Halyard Hal, of the Gloucester Gal, 
Was a-fishing off the Banks, 
When a spanking gale came over the rail. 
That’s all for Harold. Thanks. 
Henry GILHOFER. 


| $2000---FOR SHORT STORIES---$2000 | 


This magazine is in the field for short stories—the best short stories of | 


western out-of-door life that can be written. 


The attention of all writers is called 


to this announcement, which means that cash prizes amounting to $2,000 will be 


paid for fifteen stories of the character desired. 


First prize, $500; second prize, $250; third | 


into the following prizes: 


This amount will be divided 
















prize, $200; fourth and fifth prizes, $150 each; five stories at $100 each; five 
stories at $50 each. The only limitations put upon writers are that the manuscripts 
shall run between three thousand and eight thousand words; that they shall 
relate in some manner to the country west of the Mississippi river, and in any 


locality north of the equator in lands washed by the Pacific, although preference 
They must all relate to the 
out-of-doors and be buoyant, cheerful and wholesome. All stories should reach 
this office not later than July 31, and prize winners will be announced in the 
October number. The author’s name and address should not be attached to the 
manuscript, but should be submitted in a separate sealed envelope which should 
bear simply the title of the story. The stories will be passed upon by three 
readers, all of them independent of the editorial staff., All manuscripts not 
receiving prizes, or purchased independently, will be returned at the close of the 
competition, providing stamps for such return are enclosed. All should be 
typewritten, and should be plainly addressed: Snort Story Contest, SuNSET 
MaGazineE, SAN FrRANcisco, CALIFORNIA. 


will be given those relating to the Western states. 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 

















IN HERE-WE-REST LAND 


SOMETHING ABOUT ASHLAND, OREGON, FOR RESIDENCE, FOR COMFORT 
AND FOR PROFIT 


By A. J. WELLS 


RADITION says that when a tribe of 

Indians, receding before the steady 
advance of the white race, crossed a large river 
in the South, they said, “Alabama.” The word 
means “Here we rest,” and getting over the 
summit of the Siskiyous into the charming 
valley of the Rogue river in the delicious air 
of spring, we were inclined to say, “Here we 
rest.” For here is beauty, comfort, quiet, a 
pleasant town, an _ unsurpassed climate, 
orchards on every hand and more in the air. 
It is an attractive place for a home, and a 
combination of attractions which can not often 
be assembled. It can only be assembled on the 
Pacific Coast, and if any are skeptical at this 
point they do not know the facts. 

Oregon, to many, is seen through a mist, 
and is habitually thought of as damp, the early 
stories of its rainfall impressing the imagina- 
tion. It is forgotten that the actual precipita- 
tion is not greater at Portland than it is at 
New York or Boston, and that southern Oregon 
has only about half the rainfall these cities 
have. This Rogue River Valley is in fact a bit 
of southern California, warm, dry, sunny, 
delightful, and is destined to be known for its 
deciduous fruits as far and wide as Riverside 
and Redlands are for their oranges. 

Fame is an elusive thing, and if it abides 
in our crowded day must rest upon merit and 
not upon “hot air.” Time tries all pretenders 
and casts out the unworthy, and fame is some- 
times a limited thing. It may be local merely, 
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or it may travel far, yet not be known close 
at home. You may not know anything definite 
about Rogue river, its valley, its climate, or 
its apples, but there are many on the other 
side of the continent and the other side of 
the Atlantic who have looked it up on the map, 
have got the facts about its soil and its climate 
all by heart, and for proof of its reputation 
they say, “Look at these apples. They came 
from there.” The nobility who patronize 
Covent Garden in London, the serene and 
portly Germans of Hamburg know all about 
it, and are so impressed with the flavor it 
puts into apples that they ask for them in 
preference to any others. 

Do you recall how Thoreau glorified the 
apple? He would walk miles to find a wild 
apple tree—some neglected seedling—and in 
the late autumn, on the edge of winter, search 
in the withered grass for samples of the mel- 
lowed fruit perfumed by the grass, nibbled 
by mice and crickets, but nectar to his taste; 
and he would fill his pockets and then keep his 
balance as he walked home by eating first out 
of one side and then out of the other, happy 
that he had found a wild tang, a primitive 
flavor that was simply the taste of nature in 
the apple line. 

But Thoreau never tasted a Newtown Pippin 
grown in this valley. He never saw their size, 
their symmetry, their color, never dreamed of 
such perfection. I saw them in Ashland in 
April, innocent of cold storage, yet firm, with- 
out wrinkles, unshriveled in size and in color, 












































































aroma, solidity and evident crispness, the very 
perfection of beauty, a yellow half pound or 
more of health and a better spring tonic than 
ever came out of the drug store. 

As a boy the Englishman was brought up 
on Newtown Pippins and as a man he has 
scented them out in far away Oregon, and he 
says to his dealer, “The only apple that tastes 
like the apple of my boyhood grows over there 
in Rogue River Valley. I want them.” It’s 
another version of Solomon’s song, “Comfort 
me with apples.” 

What is back of it all? Climate and soil; 
beyond this, skilful culture. The grower helps 
nature make the best and most vigorous and 
shapely tree, and then cares for it as if it 
were precious. Yet this does not explain it 
all. There is some secret which no one has 
yet mastered, some chemistry of soil maybe, 
some quality in the air possibly, which makes 
for the rarest quality in the fruit. But no 
matter, here is the apple. If we seem disposed 
to laud it, why we appeal to the apple itself— 
not a selected specimen, not a few perfect 
examples, but boxes, wagon loads, car loads, 
train loads; not the product of one year, but 
of any year; apples selected, indeed, out of all 
that grew in the orchard, graded, but in bulk; 
not a shy hundred or two for exhibition, but 
car loads to fill the man of the market in 
New York, Liverpool, London, and Hamburg. 
The fame of the valley rests on that. 

Peaches and cream, _ too. Ashland is 
especially the home of the peach. Its streets 
climb up the hillside and look down over 
thousands of acres of the best apple land, but 
here on the granite soil of the hillslope and 
hilltop, where manzanita bushes grow so thick 
that a bear could hardly get through them to 
feed on the red berries, here the peach blushes 
to find itself so large yet so handsome. 

Not all portions of Oregon can grow the 
peach. Here it finds full development. 

So also the pear and the cherry, the prune 
and all the small fruits. The visitor is amazed 
as I was by the vigor of all~growing things 
and the beauty of all kinds of fruit. He 
hears of the great profit of the peach orchard, 
of an acre of blackberries producing five 
hundred bushels, of strawberries shipped to 
the mines of Shasta county, California, and 
selling for one dollar and a quarter and two 
dollars per crate, of one-half acre of Logan- 
berries netting nine dollars, of apple orchards 
producing two thousand dollars an acre, as did 
that of A. D. Helms near Ashland, the yield 
round numbers six thousand boxes 
A banker in the town says: “TI cashed 
hundred and_ thirty-four 


being in 
in 1907. 


a check for one 
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dollars, which represented the net proceeds 
from two pear trees.” The fruit from one 
brought eighty-five dollars and the other 
turned in forty-nine dollars. 

We call these exceptional, but the average is 
good enough. These are the home-building 
industries. There is poetry in the orchard, © 
but profit also; health, but coin as well; the 
joy of out-door life, but the satisfaction of 
a right balance on the ledger. It is a beauty- 
making industry, and a town is never more 
attractive to me than when embowered in 
orchards, and its back yards filled with fruit 
trees. The product of these orchards is in 
increasing demand, and the profits will build 
the home. 

Overproduction? No. This is a slow world, 
but it “gets there” in time, whatever the goal 
may be. It dropped the role of the hunter 
and built the home, and it is getting away from 
the flesh pots to find enjoyment and _ health 
in the fruits of the orchard and garden. 
Consumption of fruit is increasing and popu- 
lation is increasing, while the areas which can 
grow good fruit are not large. It is the best 
things that are in demand, and because two or 
three localities on this coast excel in certain 
lines of fruit, their orchard product goes across 
continents and oceans. 

A member of a New York firm of ‘buyers 
“The finest fruit in the United States, 
without exception, is produced in the Rogue 
River Valley. Some years ago I thought that 
with the constant planting of new orchards 
there would be an overproduction, and the 
fruit could not be marketed at a_ profit. 
Experience, however, proves there is no such 
thing as an overproduction of high-quality 
fruit. With the increase of the country in 
population and wealth has come also an 
increase in the demand for fancy fruit, and 
only a few places grow it. The demand 
exceeds the supply. The East can not pro- 
duce the quality of apples and pears grown in 
the Rogue River Valley. Wherever your fruits 
are offered the highest prices are paid, and 
it is always in demand at fancy prices.” 

Within five years it is estimated that three 
thousand car loads of apples and pears will 
be shipped from this Rogue River Valley each 
year. 

A single firm bought in this valley last 
season forty cars of Newtown Pippins, paying 
two dollars and sixty cents a box, and the time 
will come when cherries will figure in the 
commercial shipments as the apples and pears 
now do, for the cherry of this region beats the 
cherry of our boyhood, though glorified by 
time and distance, and you can quote “Two 
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bites to a cherry” without sarcasm, and easily 
imagine a small boy eating one of these 
Oregon cherries somewhat as he would mother’s 
slice of bread and butter. 

Commercially the best thing about this ideal 
fruit is that it “holds up,” carrying clear 
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IN THE GROUNDS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


across the continent. How virgin is 
the field here is shown by the fact that 
there is not a single commercial cherry 
orchard in the valley, though many 
scattered trees and small groups. The 
door is open and looks inviting. We 
mention two or three facts. The dis- 
trict is regular in its crop production, 
and “bumper crops” have delighted 
the growers in repeated years when 
all the rest of the world was short. 

The crop, too, is always garnered in 
ideal harvest weather and at a time 
when men are available for orchard 
work, coming in from mines and mills 
and glorying in orchard work as “a 
change.” The growers here never had 
any labor troubles. Then the markets 
are good for early fruits locally be- 
‘ause of mines and mills, while the 
district gets the same transcontinental 
rate on deciduous fruits in the carload lots 
that other districts of the Northwest do, so 
that the apparent isolation of the Rogue River 
Valley is not an objection. 

The climate of the region resembles that of 
the southern part of California in the more 
elevated sections, Ashland, at the Southern 
-acific depot, recording eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven feet above sea level. Much of the 
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orchard land and of the residence portion of 
the town is several hundred feet higher. The 
breath of the sea comes in through the hills, 
carrying with it the fragrance of the ever- 
green forests, and while summer days are 
never muggy and oppressive, summer nights 
are always cools aud the winters are 
rarely cold. 

The United States Weather Bureau 
in a general report on climatic condi- 
tions in Oregon some years ago said 
that, “The district known as southern 
Oregon is perhaps the most delightful 
portion of Oregon,” and added: “For 
a soil that will produce excellent 
returns and a climate exceptionally 
delightful, southern Oregon meets 
expectations.” 

It is worth while to make a note of 
this for the sake of emphasis. West- 
ern Oregon and eastern Oregon and 
southern Oregon are physically and 
climatically distinct. The topograph- 
ical features of the state preduce the 
various climatic conditions and_ the 
sunny hillsides of Italy are not more 
delightful than those of the Umpqua 
end Rogue river in the hydrographic 





THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT ASIILAND 


basins of the South, and it is at once eleva- 
tion, sunshine, soft airs and suitable soil that 
explains the phenomenal fruit. The average 
rainfall at Ashland is but twenty-one inches 
and the winter cold seldom falls lower than 
twenty degrees above zero. The Weather 
Bureau says the night temperature of summer 
“is always below seventy degrees and usually 
below sixty degrees.” 
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This is the comfort of it—and beauty goes 
with it—the largess of nature, like “gospel 
measure,” pressed down, running over. There 
is great breadth of landscape without the 
monotony of wide stretches of flat land, and 
on three sides the landscape is framed by 
mountains. The valley is here a cul de sac, 
open-only to the north. Along the western 
hill slope, curved somewhat like a_ half-bent 
arm lies Ashland not perceptibly divided by 
Ashland creek, which comes singing down from 
the point of the elbow. 

Below lies Bear creek in the valley at the 
base of the town and Ashland creek falls into 
this at right angles. Across the valley rises 
a gently-sloping spur of the Siskiyou, and 
beyond this low range the blue Cascade range 
Californiaward rises the abrupt and forested 
wall of the Siskiyou, while back of- Ashland 
are two or three so-called “buttes,” Ash- 
land, seventy-six hundred and sixty-two feet, 
and Mount Wagner, seventy-two hundred and 
forty-five feet. 

The cafion which leads up to these heights 
is as wild and beautiful as can be found in 
the heart of any mountain range, and the 
dancing stream that rushes down it is at once 
a blessing to the town below and a line of 
light amid the shadow of the hills. It is ten 
or twelve miles to the buttes and the five or 
six miles of grand road makes as charming a 
drive as can well be imagined. Far up the 
stream divides, and falls and cascades add to 
the beauty of the scene, and it is all here— 
coolness, shade, music of stream, fragrance of 
pine tree and flowers, beauty and seclusion— 
and no “lovers’ walk” was ever more inviting. 
It is at the very door of the little city, the 
cafion widening inside the city limits, making 
room for a few residences and then shaping 
a natural and very pretty park. A water and 
forest reserve covers all the sources of the 
stream, and these will be kept from private 
uses and from all pollution. Piped under 
pressure, this pure spring water is a joy in 
the home and a protection on the streets from 
fire. 

To climatic comfort, beauty of situation and 
pure water there is added mineral springs, so 
that there is reason to believe that Ashland 
will be sought for as a place of health. 
Several springs of hot sulphur water are at 
hand, one directly accessible from the hotels 
and another just in the borders of the town. 
The latter is undeveloped as yet and the former 
provided only with a swimming pool, but both 
are valuable in their chemical properties, and 
will be utilized in the best way. 
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The Ashland Lithia Springs are four miles 
east and have the same ingredients which 
make other springs on this continent and in 
Europe sought out for relief from certain 
affections. These have the supreme advantage 
of being in a region that is in itself a sani 
tarium. Medicinal springs bubble and _ flow 
where they will, and in Europe are often 
famous in spite of climate. Here the out-door 
life possible nearly all the year will greatl; 
add to the reputation of the springs. There 
are in addition soda springs and springs of 
natural mineral water, and mud, vapor and 
gaseous springs, the latter for medicinal use 
only. 

Good hotels are here, a public library, gooci 
schools, and many churches, clean streets, elec 
tric light and power service, and of course th: 
telephone. A feature of: the town is its main 
boulevard, an attractive tree-lined driveway 

A Chautauqua assembly hall is here, anc 
is headquarters for the southern Oregon 
Chautauqua Association. The hall is unique 
holds two thousand people and opens into the 
sylvan park formed by Ashland Cajfion. It is 
delightfully secluded and is thronged during 
the Chautauqua session. 

There are many fraternal organizations, and 
Ashland is like other towns in this fraternal 
West, you can not be in it long without joining 
something. This makes for brotherhood as 
Chautauqua does for broader culture than thx 
public schools afford. It is good to remember 
that the college itself is only the door to educa 
tion, and its chief value is that it teaches how 
to find what we want to know and ought to 
know. 

Now the homeseeker in the East who sees 
these pages can put himself in correspondence 
with the commercial club through its secretary 
and have any questions answered which we 
have not touched, but we wish to emphasize 
the relation here between the home and _ the 
orchard. Here the orchard. means income. Ii 
is not a peddling proposition, but a business 
resting on a commercial basis. 

If one turns to the farm, the truck farm, 
the dairy farm, the clover field and the pas 
ture field, it is here under conditions which 
will suggest advantage to the most careless 
the long growing season is money in the pocket 
of the farmer. It is money saved, it is money 
earned. Stock need less shelter, less feed; 
the fields produce more. How long has it 
taken the farmer to learn that climate has a 
cash value? Land values are low; they will be 
high—the reason is not far to seek—there is 
only one Rogue River Valley and not enough 
of it to go around. 
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STRAWBERRY PICKERS READY FOR THE DAY’S WORK 


This is an old mining region and the hills 
are full of minerals. It is a forested region 
a dozen or twenty miles back. It is a land of 
clear water, of trout and deer, of bear in the 
wilds, and of majestic landscapes seen from 
any summit. It is not a frontier region with 
rough dress and uncouth manners. It is on 
the edge of the untamed wilderness, but a 
place of refinement with people gentle in 
manners and opinions—a region with great 
natural resources only partly developed and 
with a future before it which will double the 
dollars invested in lands. If the home is a 
farm it can have its own orchard, a variety of 
fruit, enough of one commercial kind to fill a 
car perhaps, and certainly variety enough for 
home uses and some to carry in to the local 
market. He is the successful farmer who 
always has something to sell, and he need not 
keep his family eating “specked” apples, like 
the deacon in the story, but can live on “the 
fat of the land.” 

You can not, of course, come here and plant 
an orchard haphazard. You can not plow the 
field roughly, dig in the trees and then go 
fishing for three or four years, hoping at the 
end of your vacation to get a full crop of 
perfect apples. The business must be mastered 
from the preparation of the soil and the shap- 
ing of the tree to bear a load to the skilful 





packing of the fruit for market. It must be 
protected from insects, it must be graded 
rigidly and honestly, it must be picked care- 
fully. These orchardists who get a thousand 
dollars for an acre of apples and do not think 
of selling land and trees for the same price, 
handle apples as they would eggs. A bruised 
apple is to them like a broken egg, and must 
be left out of the count. It has taken the 
world a long time to learn this. You pick an 
apple, press your thumb into it to see if it 
is mellow and leave a dent. The flesh is 
bruised. Bruise your own flesh not too badly 
and it heals—is absorbed—but the apple is 
severed from the parent tree and can _ not 
repair its injuries, and decay sets in. It is 
left out of the pack. 

Perfect fruit, picked tenderly, packed 
properly, commands the market at top prices, 
and this can be learned quickly. It means a 
home and support for the home. We must 
have a home and the home must have an 
income. Here the orchard offers it, and the 
orchard is here to stay. As we get older and 
wiser we will use more fruit. It is already as 
much of a necessity as meat for many people, 
and as it is more and more widely used the 
products of the orchard will be more in 
demand and command a better price; but 
if not the orchard, then the berry field. 
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LOOKING TOWARD SUNNYSLOPE FROM PARK LAKE, NEAR BAKER CITY 


MORE ABOUT BAKER CITY 


By Tue Citizens Leacue 


HEN the stream of hardy pioneers 

who in the early *40s began their steady 
march toward the country “where flows the 
Oregon,” they found the valley traversed by 
the Powder river waving in a rank growth of 
hunch grass, fairly well watered, and an excel- 
lent place wherein to rest their tired horses 
and cattle after their long and wearisome 
tramp across the great American Desert. 
Here in this solitude, surrounded in all direc- 
tions by stately and picturesque mountain 
ranges, they rested but for a few days, then 
hurried on toward their goal of which 
wonderful tales had been told them—the 
valley of the Willamette. Little did they 
think that before a score of years had passed 
away many of them would retrace their steps, 
lured to this same locality by the stories of 
the wonderful discovery of shiny, flaky gold, 
which fate had decreed would be made in the 
foothills of the mountain range on which they 
gazed, flanking the valley on the southwest 
side. 

When they returned to this same valley in 
the summer of 1862, following the rich dis- 
covery of placer gold in the fall preceding 
by Dave Littlefield, George Hall, W. H. Pack- 
wood, Brown Lee and C. M. Foster, they 
found little change in the lonely condition of 


the valley in so far as development was con- 
cerned. The stock-raiser had not yet begun 
covering the range with cattle this far from 
the Pacific, having found all the opportunity 
in the way of rich pasture land in the Wil- 
lamette and along the Columbia. With the 
discovery of gold on “Auburn gulch.” and the 
great rush of gold-seekers thereto, began a 
gradual settlement of that portion of the 
valley nearest to the gold discoveries and 
the building of the first log cabin where the 
present beautiful Baker City now stands. 

Six years ago work began on a_ project 
which not only means a great deal for the 
development of Baker county, but the results 
of which will have an influence on the work of 
storing flood waters all over the western part 
of the United States. In this construction 
there has been carried out a plan of a 
hydraulic-built dam which is worthy to serve 
as a model to be copied by private storage 
enterprises or for the government engineers 
in their effort to build the most sub- 
stantial and at the same time the most 
economical style of reservoir for holding back 
the flood waters until the time for use for 
irrigation during the dry season. 

Walter A. Love of Lower Powder, who owns 
a tract of rich sagebrush land for which he 
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had no water to irrigate, conceived the idea 
of storing the water which runs from the 
snowbanks of the low hills a few miles above 
his land. He soon thereafter began work with 
a small force building an embankment across 
a narrow valley nearby, and by degrees con- 
tinued to build up the dam until he has con- 
structed a reservoir filling a basin of about 
one hundred acres in area, which furnishes 
water to irrigate a tract of large extent on 
which is grown each year three heavy crops 
of alfalfa. This reservoir has been built up 
to its present capacity at comparatively small 
cost, and a government engineer who visited 
it states that while it is differently constructed 
from any dam of which he had knowledge, it 
appeared to him to be one of the most sub- 
stantial works that he had ever seen, and Mr. 
Love deserves credit for the ability and 
originality shown in its construction. 

In the summer of 1905 Smith Brothers and 
Mariner organized the Baker Irrigation Com- 
pany and began the construction of an irriga- 
tion canal which is taken out of Powder river 
about eight miles south of Baker and extends 
in a northerly direction and terminates about 
seven miles northeast of the city, with the 
probability of it being extended later and 
covering the whole east side of the valley. 
This canal has been built at a large expense, 
having been cut out of solid rock for a éon- 
siderable distance along the mountain side. 
There is a considerable amount of heavy fills, 
which take the place of flumes which are 
ordinarily used. In a distance of twenty-eight 
miles of canal there has been used only about 
four hundred feet of flume, and the 
work is of much more substantial 
nature than is ordinarily used in 
large private irrigation works. 
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The water which will be held stored in the 
big reservoir for late irrigation, after becom- 
ing warmed through the summer season, will 
be particularly advantageous for fruit culture 
and market gardening, a class of farming 
which the bench lands on the eastern side of 
the valley will be largely used for. All varieties 
of fruits and vegetables produced in the north 
temperate zone can be grown in immense 
quantities. Many carloads of apples and 
pears have been shipped from Baker City 
during the fall of 1907 to Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, and California points. The 
fact that the apples and pears raised in Baker 
County keep longer than apples raised in many 
other sections on the Pacific Coast makes 
them very desirable for shipping to foreign 
countries. A large acreage of fruit has been 
set out during the past few years, and a great 
impetus has been given the fruit business of 
the valley by the building of this irrigation 
system, and such an area will be planted in 
the spring on the Baker Irrigation Company’s 
Sunnyslope fruit tracts that will make the 
fruit business a leading industry of the valley. 
It will be but a short time until Baker county 
will be the leading fruit shipping county in 
the state of Oregon. 

The fact that good transportation facilities 
will be given by the Eagle Valley Railroad 
which is now building and that the interurban 
electric line will go through this part of the 
valley will make it an ideal location to build 
up a suburban home. The raising of high- 
priced products will eventually make this the 
garden spot of this portion of the state. The 

soil has been pronounced a perfect one 

for sugar-beet culture by an expert 

from one of the factories and a 
test proved the soil well adapted. 





GOLD NUGGETS FROM PINE CREEK, FOUND ON THE PROPERTY OF THE BURNT RIVER MINING COMPANY 
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THE WOODWARD 


One More Luxurious Home for Los 
Angeles Tourists 


F AMOUS for a half century for 
its hotels, Los Angeles has just 
added one more superb establishment 
to its list. It is the Hotel Woodward, 
a luxurious, perfectly fireproof build- 
ing located on Eighth between Hill 
and Olive streets. Although it was 
opened in September last, it is now 
at the height of its first season’s suc- 
cess. Constructed entirely of concrete 
with only the framework of the doors 
and windows of wood, this seven-story 
hotel is absolutely fireproof in the full 
The architect 
planned the building admirably; the 
rooms are all arranged that each 
have an abundance of fresh air 
ample sunlight. The windows 
large and wide, all open to the out-of- 
Outwardly the hotel is attract- 
ive because of its simplicity and the 
solid, substantial art employed. A 
spacious main entrance permits the 


meaning of the word. 


may 
and 
are 


doors. 


visitor an easy approach to the lobby, 
Here 
is a scene of unusual beauty and har- 
The entrance is of marble and 
massive pillars support the domelike 
The Spanish balcony or mez- 
zanine floor is admirably arranged, 
receding from the lobby proper. 


which has a southern exposure. 
mony. 


ceiling. 


by the hand of a master decorator. 
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THE 


WOODWARD LOBBY 


A balustrade 
protects the floor, which overlooks the lobby. 
The ceilings are daintily tinted and festooned 
Exquisite 
taste has been employed in the use of golds, 





































































siennas and traceries of delicate colorings. The 

furnishings are most harmonious and so selected 

that there is nothing to offend the eye of the 

most fastidious connoisseur, and this fact is 

true of the entire interior. Every suite and 

almost all the rooms of the hotel are I 

fully equipped with the most modern 

conveniences. Steam heat, telephone 

and baths are with every room. 
Charming features of the Woodward 

are the sun parlor and the roof garden, 

from either of which one gains a splen- 

did view of the city and surroundings. 

To the the west lies the 

ocean of peacefulness, placid as the 

day Balboa first looked upon its waters. 

One gets a glimpse of Catalina lying 

out at sea thirty-five miles, while nearer 

are the Sierra Madre peaks stretching 

away far to the east. 
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WHERE CLEANLINESS IS FIRST 


By Perry H. NewBerry 


LEANLINESS in the manufacture of food products has had greater incentive from the 

clamor of public opinion than from all the pure food laws that were ever passed by 
legislative bodies. The insistence of the consumer that what he eats and feeds his wife and 
children should be made in cleanly manner has revolutionized manufacturing in the past five 
years, and to-day it would be difficult to find anywhere the revolting scenes described in 
certain lines of food production at the time when the campaign for absolute purity became 
active and aggressive. 

In the manufacture of cereal foods, the breakfast of the thousands—wheat and oat flakes 
and mushes—this idea of cleanliness has reached its ultimate. The Pacific Cereal Association, 
the largest producer of cereal foods in the West, has recently completed a mill at Bay and 
Taylor streets, San Francisco, in line with the most modern thought in cleanliness of manufacture. 

The building is of Class A, reinforced concrete throughout, walls and floors as well as 
columns and beams, four stories and basement. The machinery for manufacturing cereals is 
all of the latest design and the facilities and equipment 
are of the best. The basement is utilized principally 
for storage of chinaware to be used as premiums in the 
package foods, and the first floor as warehouse, storage, 
and offices, with power plant in the rear. All of the 





other floors are used for the manufactory. 

Many thousands of dollars have been expended in 
obtaining the latest proven efficient machinery for 
cleaning, separating and grading the grains, in order 
that the product may be uniform in its excellence. The 
facilities in this manufacturing establishment are 
specialized and include, up to the present time, only 
such machinery as is necessary to treat wheat and oats, 
their products being exclusively flaked and_ rolled 
wheat, and flaked and rolled oats. 

The Pacific Cereal Association has an extended 
trade throughout the West, covering all that vast terri- 
tory west of the Missouri river, and they ship their 
products as far east as New England. Carnation 
Wheat Flakes and Poinsettia Rolled Oats are the two 
best known of their many brands 
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LOOKING WEST 


SAN JOSE AND THE SANTA CLARA 
VALLEY 


By Joseru 


Y FIRST impression of the famous Santa 

Clara valley of California reminded me 
in its floral beauty of a beautiful cotton field of 
the southland. In the cotton field it 
continuous blinding glow of pure white, but 
with the bloom in Santa Clara valley it was 
a continuous field of beautifully-colored fruit 
blossoms which fascinated and was restful to 
the eye. This was along in the month of Feb- 
ruary when first the almond trees bloom, and 
from that time on for a month is a continuation 
of bloom of prune trees, apricots, cherries, 
peaches, pears, other fruits, 
while the orange trees which were numerous 
in the gardens and private grounds sent forth 
a delicious odor. 

It is a great sight and may be seen to best 
advantage by driving over. one of many of 
the foothill roads at an elevation of about 
four hundred feet. From this point of 
vantage one may look out over this vast valley 
of bloom until the scene is indelibly impressed 


was a 


and deciduous 


upon the mind. One may close the eyes and 
imagine the picture. It is a 
once enjoyed is so lasting that forever after 
it is photographed in one’s memory. ‘To the 
non-resident it is difficult to picture the scene. 
This valley is located about fifty miles south 
from San Francisco, and is easy of access from 
any part of California. Twenty miles west- 
ward of the valley may be found some of the 


panoraina when 


T. Brooxs 


famous big trees of California in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, which add interest to 
this One tree here is twenty feet 
in diameter, sixty feet in circumference, and 
three hundred and six feet high. 

This is truly one of the most noted horti- 
cultural valleys in the world. ‘The impetus 
to fruit-growing dates back to the early days 
the Spanish and 
about the year 1769 set out from the mission 
at San Diego to explore the coast to the north- 
In the fall of the year the band, under 
the leadership of Gaspar de Portola, crossing 
the Santa Cruz mountains, discovered and 
named San Francisco bay, and to reach the 
bay passed through and named it the valley 
of Santa Clara. 
by its location, its climatic conditions and close 


also 


section. 


when missionaries soldiers 


ward. 


Being favorably impressed 


proximity to: San 
the fertility of the soil, natural resources and 
scenic effects, the party returned to San Diego 
anticipating a permanent establishment of 


Francisco bay, as well as 


missions in this section. 

The period from 1771 on was one of great 
activity in founding missions along the coast, 
and it was at this period or about 1777 that 
the mission of Santa Clara was established on 
the site of the present town of Santa Clara, 
and to this day a part of the old adobe walls 
remain, the original which 
raised in front Some twenty 


also cross was 


of the mission. 

















































years later saw the founding of Mission San 
Jose about fifteen miles northeast of the 
present site of the city of San Jose. 

The city of San Jose is but three miles dis- 
tant from Santa Clara Mission, and is 
connected with Santa Clara by a _ broad 
roadway called the Alameda, which is bordered 
by beautiful trees. The country was then 
inhabited by Indians who were abundantly 
supplied from the nature storehouses of 
production in the valley and mountains and 
made for them a luxuriant place of abode. 
With the coming of the Franciscan Fathers 
began the civilization of the Indians. Their fol- 
lowers, Mexican peons, soldiers, and converts, 
were centralized at the missions and, guided 
by the friars, established small pueblos which 
slowly grew up around the missions. That 
of San Jose de Guadalupe was tributary to 
the mission at Santa Clara and was the nucleus 
of the present beautiful city of San Jose 
(pronounced San Ho-say) which is in the very 
heart of Santa Clara valley, and, with its 
suburbs immediately connected, now has a 
population of 57,820. 

The fig, grape and olive were introduced by 
the Spanish and have flourished to the present 
day. The winning of California in the war 
with Mexico in 1846 and the later discovery 
of gold brought the Americans, and in 1849 
the country filled with gold-seekers. Many 
realizing the uncertainty and hardships attend- 
ant on mining and learning of the fertility of 
the soil in this valley, secured ranches and 
found it very profitable in supplying the 
miners with an abundance of hay, grain and 
farm products. The farms increased each 
year and gradually the adobes and pueblos 
gave way to cities and towns, and the mission 
walls crumbled into decay. 

Mission, Santa Clara became the site of the 
Santa Clara College founded by the Jesuits 
in 1851. Much of the land was held in large 
Spanish grants, which was given to individuals 
by the crown of Spain and honored by the 
United States on acquiring this territory. 
Gradually the large tracts were divided and 
extensive raising of hay, grain and _ stock 
gave way to the cultivation of fruits of many 
varieties. In fact it may be said that any 
fruit grown in California may be grown in 
this valley. 

In 1853 a Frenchman by the name of P. 
Pellier, farming in the eastern foothills near 
Evergreen, imported from his native land a 
small supply of the French prune trees. The 
trees were thrifty and in a few years produced 
not only a heavy crop, but the flavor was 
delicious, and thus started the prune industry 
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of which there are now here about six million 
trees and the annual output of this valley is 
one hundred and thirty million pounds of 
dried prunes, while the growing of other 
deciduous fruit trees, such as apricots, pears, 
peaches, cherries, etc., has resulted in an 
annual output in canned fruits of this class 
of one million cases. 

The climate of this valley is semi-tropical, 
and in summer the’ thermometer rarely 
reaches above ninety degrees and will average 
about sixty-eight degrees, while for winter the 
average is about fifty degrees. The nights are 
always cool and refreshing, the air is invig- 
orating and even in the summer months there 
are evenings occasionally when one may wear 
a light spring overcoat with comfort. 


TO LICK OBSERVATORY 


At 7:30 o’clock sharp one summer morning a 
large four-seated stage drove up to the door 
of my hotel at San Joge. It was drawn by 
four horses and the driver cried, “all aboard.” 
This was the signal for a grand rush to the 
stages. They are what is termed “thorough- 
braced” stages. The body rests on a dozen 
thicknesses of broad sole-leather straps and is 
so attached at rear and front that the bed does 
not receive the jar from the running gear, and 
when a rock or rut is struck the passengers do 
not suffer discomfort. It was the easiest riding 
vehicle I ever had the pleasure to occupy. 
These stages carried the government mail, 
which is a protection to the passengers. We 
were placed three on a seat and my first 
impression was that possibly we might be 
crowded, but as we rode along this was dis- 
pelled. The driver sat up on a high seat 
arranged in front almost on a level with the 
top of the stage, and with a crack of his long 
whip his horses started out on a gallop soon 
to steady down to a trot. 

As we rode along enjoying the drive through 
the business part of San Jose, one could not 
help but be impressed with the beautiful 
business blocks, the many handsome palm trees 
which grow throughout the city and valley 
and particularly the St. James Park, which 
has a greater variety of trees and shrubbery 
growing in the open air than any other park 
in the world. As we passed on one side of 
the park one could easily distinguish twenty- 
five different varieties growing along the 
sidewalk. Located here is a beautiful monu- 
ment to William McKinley. It is _ nine 
feet high, of bronze and rests on a granite 
base, from the top of which granite steps lead 
to the ground. Altogether it is about twenty- 
five feet high. At this very spot the martyred 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY DURING BLOSSOM TIME 


President delivered an address to the public 
of San Jose shortly before his death, and the 
citizens have marked the spot with this 
appropriate monument. 

As we gradually rose higher and higher over a 
beautiful roadway made especially by the Lick 
trustees and Santa Clara county for the benefit 
of travel to the observatory, we could per- 
ceive that as we rose higher the altitude 
affected vegetation. Along the hillsides from 
the valley to an elevation of two thousand feet 
the wild flowers were a mass of bloom, form- 


ing large patches of deep colors, and along 
the roadside the eschscholtzia, or California 
poppy, of beautiful golden yellow was quite 
common. All shades of the wild flowers were 
displayed, and as the breeze gently swayed the 
stems in unison it gave the appearance of 
waves of blue or tipples of red and _ yellow. 
We reached Smith’s Creek Station for lunch 
at 11 a. m., and after changing horses again, 
we were off over the last seven miles of road- 
way, in which there are three hundred and 
sixty-five turns, 
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POSTOFFICE, ST. JOSEPH CATHEDRAL AND ELECTRIC LIGHT TOWER AT SAN JOSE 


Here we rose from an elevation of two photographs of the moon, stars, planets, etc., 
thousand feet to forty-two hundred and we started on the downward journey and 
nine feet in seven miles, and at times landed in San Jose at six thirty p. m., a little 
some of the stages were just above each other tired but thoroughly pleased, and felt it was 
on the mountainside, going in opposite direc- a day well spent. The distance in an air line 
tions on account of the many turns in the from San Jose to the observatory is thirteen 
road. The grade is gradual ‘and does not miles, but by roadway twenty-six miles. 
require much tugging at the traces nor do We next made a tour of the western section 
the horses seem to mind the work. At one Ke -Gnuin aeeA 
o'clock we reached the top. We were wel- 
comed by Professors Campbell and Tucker, 


valley over the interurban 
electric loop to Los Gatos, ten miles away. 
This beautiful little city is located in the foot- 
who offered every courtesy, and we were ; é e f 

fee Bs é hills at an elevation of four hundred and 
shown about the buildings. We saw the instru- 
ment from which time is recorded, and at 
twelve o’clock noon the telegraph companies 
cease all business for three minutes so that 


thirty feet, and derived its name from _ the 
early Spanish inhabitants who found the hills 
inhabited by many wildcats resembling the 
all operators and clocks may record and lynx. In making this trip one travels through 
receive the accurate time. When the sun miles of prune, peach, apricot and cherry 
crosses the meridian the operator gives instant orchards. The county roadways are watered 
notice which flashes the record of noon 
throughout all California. 

Director Campbell permits the public to look Congress Springs, Saratoga, and Campbell. 
through the large telescope every Saturday At the latter city we saw a very large field 
night, but as we preferred the day trip we | with twenty-five thousand wooden trays which 
were obliged to forego that pleasure. After . in the late summer and fall are used to dry 
spending an hour inspecting the various appli- fruits on. This is certainly the largest drying 
ances and feasting our eyes on the many ground in the world. 


in the spring and summer, in fact whenever 
the road becomes dry or dusty. We visited 
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His GREATEST DELIGHT 
EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


is a vigorous shampoo: with the rich, creamy lather made 
from Packer’s Tar Soap. The cleansing and refreshing 
sensations are immediate; a healthy growth of hair is stimu- 
lated, and premature baldness is prevented. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


imparts a tonic cleanliness to those scalp structures which 
maintain the life and health of the hair, and thus controls 
and prevents dandruff, itching and other scalp troubles. 
Our booklet, “ The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” 
gives valuable information. Sent free upon request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 85 N, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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73 Million Dollars in 37 Weeks! 


Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 


The New Low Cost Policy 


The Prudential 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the People Want! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field managers say. 


These are selected from hundreds of letters. 


“The Prudential agent is to-day invincible and is 

envied by representatives of all Companies.” —R. J. Miz, New York City 
“With such a Policy to sell every Prudential 

agent should double his income.” —Ray S. Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
**We are on the ground ,with the proper goods, 

and the proper prices.” —Joseph Herzberg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“New Policy is the success of the age. We hav 


no competition. THE GUARANTEES TALK- Dowland & Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 


“New Policy, Liberal Provisions, Low Premiums, 


attract prospective insurers.” —B. D. Van Ostrand, Topeka, Kas. 


“The man with Prudential Rate Book gets the : 

business.” —C B Knight, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“New Policy has met a ,popular demand. Good 

insurance at low cost. —H.A. Austin, Kansas City, Mo. 
“All the people need is a clear presentation of 

facts to lead them to as the New Policy. Our 

business this year is better than last two years.” —R. S. Boyns, San Francisco, Cal. 
“New Low Cost Prudential Policy is the standard. 

We represent the best.’ —0O. O. Orr, Denver, Colo. 
“Prudential’s great size, tr d busi 

absolute safety and New Policy make com- 





petition a thing of the past. —H. B. Nelles, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“I delight in selling it because I know the insured 
will never be disappointed in the result.’ —O. Edgar Fell, Seattle, Wash. 





Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 20 - $14.96 
Age 25+ 16.77 
Age 30= 19.08 
Age 35= 22.10 
Age 40 = 26.09 
Age 45+ 31.47 
Age 50= 38.83 








Age 55= 48.98 
= 











This is the Very Best Policy for the Man Without 
Life Insurance, and for the Man Who Needs More. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TODAY. 

State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. Write Dept. 12 








tatam |The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 


Home Office: 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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**The Month 
of Roses”’ 
calls for special complexion 4 
_ safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 
’ e 
Mennen’s erated Toilet Powder 

used after bathing, keepsthe skin smooth and healthy, 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insur- 
ing the much coveted | browning”’ without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 

For your protection the genuine is put upin non-refillable boxes 
—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free, 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
Mennen’s Sen Wang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) 
Specially prepared for the nursery 





No samples 














TALKING MACHINES 
RECORDS 
75c Tetrazzini $1.25 


Five Records of the greatest operatic 
star of recent years, including her 
most renowned selections. 


_ A Waltz Dream 

Six selections from the Straus musi- 
cal hjt which has captivated New York. 
One 12 in., five 10 in., the set $3.50. 
The Merry Widow. Special supplement. ALL the music 
from this famous production sung and played exactly as on the 
stage. The eight best numbers, 10 in., $4.80. 

Zon-o-phones are the finest talking machines known—lower in 
price, model for model, than any others, reducing the cost. Zon-o- 
phone Records play longer, are musically superior at the same 
price, doubling the pleasure. Our lists include complete operas 
and all the latest mus Let us mail our monthly bulletins to 
your home. Write to 


Universal Talking Machine Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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TISING SECTION 


Sing Chong C., Dae. 


Chinese and 
Japanese Bazaar 


TRADEMARK 
601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 


Chinatown, San Francisco 


| Phone China 80 Phone Douglas 1245 


rq 2 Z2t 


| Chinese. and. Japanese . Bagnar 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 
Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries 


Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 
in endless variety. 


The Best Work of Chinese and Japanese Artists 
always in stock, 
Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 


"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 


| 


| Dupont and Sacramento Streets San Francisca, California 


RS PLEASE MENTION SUNSE1 
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CHEERS, 


Rouge-y C 










not 


There are three 
kinds of ‘‘beauty.”” 
There is the pret- 
tiness of the young 
girl—which is like that of the 
wildflower. There is the beauty of the matron-— ‘ 
which is like that of the cultivated rose. And there is the sham ‘‘beauty” 
of the made-up woman, which is like the artificial flower on her hat. 

The first is purely natural, spontaneous beauty, which is bestowed 
—and taken away—as nature may fancy. It is fleeting at the best. 

The second is natural beauty, too, but it is natural beauty retained 
and maintained by aid and care. This is the beauty that lasts. 

The third is not beauty at all. It is the pitiable makeshift of cos- POMPEIAN 
metic, rouge and bleach, that deceives no one, and defeats the retain- MASS. AG! 
ing or regaining of natural beauty. & any 


POMPEIAN Grea’ = 


** The Largest Selling Face Cream ’”’ 


provides just the aid that nature needs to preserve and develop the beauty of youth—to Ra 
carry it into the years of matronage. 

The beauty that is maintained by Pompeian Massage Cream is both natural and 
enduring—it defies time and withstands social cares, household duties and all the other of ite Co. 





se, 


TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE F riot 
massage and & 


things that tend to rob the matron of her good looks, Pompeian Cream is the largest ry ‘arm 
selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send, with- 
opy of your book om 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper AS , al ‘ma 
care of the skin. 50 cents or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the © MP ey eg _ 
world, on receipt of price, if dealer hasn’t it. 2: 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 152 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio ry Name... -02+0-seeeeee sereeeene 
Pomfpeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in regard to the 
quality of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers—25c.a cake; box of 3 cakes, 00¢. e AAArONs......0.ccccccccces eccccceccoes 
3 
TC a va Socercccccccevccees. -eveveececveverevescans 
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attractive in Diamonds, 


LOFTI 


for the 
NAME 


If “Whittall’s” is woven 
in the back of any carpet 
or rug you are absolutely pro- 
tected against inferior dyes, guaranteed that 
in finish it is perfect and that it possesses the 
longest wearing qualities. 





Carpets and Rugs 


For variety and originality of artistic designs 


and exquisite combination of colors they are 
unequaled, and are the result of 25 years of 
untiring energy, study and skill. 

If your dealer does not carry our goods, write and we will send 
you the name and address of one in your vicinity who does. 

Send to-day for free interesting booklet ‘* How 
Carpets and Rugs are made, and how to select Png 
Address Dept. M. 


WHITTALL’S, Worcester, Mass. 




















There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s kiss, 
except 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It softens the gums. 
It allays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


For sixty sige i has proved the best re yd for children 
teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other. 

















IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


FOR WEDDING AND COMMENCEMENT GIFTS 


Send for our arse ag. E illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
Wate sae Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
© goods you wish to see. 
We Send on Approval =, aut the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. 
g that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog are Bee ape 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 
Invest i ina Diamond. ; increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If 
considering 8 Diamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and vod a 
On anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays. 
BROS. Esid 
& co. 1858 





powerful germ-destroying, hez 
reaches the exact spot affected. 



















If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 





We make $5 or $10 do the work 










etc. Descriptive catalog is free. Write today. 
"The Old Rellable, Original DEPT. F210. 92 State $ St. = 
Diamond and Watch Credit House naan (Hinols, U. $.A. 


Trouble 
BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED 


Trial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest dis- 
covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly 
Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
to any one affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 
lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can posi- 
tively he made in the patient’s own room, without 
change of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

By this new, direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR 
INHAL ATION) you can in wonderfully quick time 
get rid of painin chest or between shoulder blades, rais- 
ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem= 
orrhage, nignt sweats, flushed cheeks, 
chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay 
fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 
taste -nd smell, head noises, deafness, 
sneezing. shortness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez= 
ing, failing strength, weakness, 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- 
ferers ‘from nose, throat and 
lung troubles are being cured 
in all parts of the U.S. and 
many foreign countries, it 
proving equally effective in 
any climate. 

By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn 
through mouth or nose, this 

healing, curative Inhalant 
It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, 
cavities, affected nasal passages and bron- 
If my are swallowing 
STO 

‘rite to-day for liberal "Fria, Illustrated 
Book and how to get well without taking 
All sent absolutely free. 


DEPT. 206 























heals lung 
chial tubes and restores health. 
medicine expecting to get well 


EE 


medicine. 


CONDOR MEDICINE CO. 





FREE BOOKLET 


Walnut 
Culture 


If you intend planting a 
Walnut trees or are Rodd 
ested in this subject, don’t 
fail to get this book. 
Agents wanted on Pacific 
Coast. Write for particu- 
lars. Address 





puURE BRED 
ERANQUET 7 
WALNUTS 
VROOMAN STRAIN, TREE © 
HARDY, BLIGHT RESISTING: 
BEARS YOUNG; HEAVY ANNUAL 
CROPPER. .LARGEST AND 


4, ‘ 
“NEST; pyoReEd. BY ™ Oregon 
Lie ursery Co. 
GRO 
Salem, Ore. 
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ROAST MEATS 


Hot or cold, Soups, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Cheese and all 


kinds of Salads are given a rare relish by the judicious use of 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Leading Chefs say it is the Secret of their Success 
Beware of Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 














In the Package with the Flakes 


is a premium. It may be a cup and saucer, a fruit dish or 
a plate. It is of good porcelain or chinaware, elegant of 
design and handsome in coloring. There is also, in every 
package, a coupon which serves to secure other premiums— 
silverware, fountain pens, dinner sets, watches, etc. 


CARNATION WHEAT FLAKES 
and POINSETTA ROLLED OATS 


are the best cereal foods on the market. Manufactured 
from California Wheat and Oats, by our special process, they 
are delicious for breakfast and for dinner and supper deserts, 


PACIFIC CEREAL ASSOCIATION 


Bay and Taylor Streets San Francisco, California 








I} CARNATION WHEAT FLAKES ~ 
4 POINSETTA ROLLED OATS- 


{ CALIFORNIAN 
J= oe 
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The Electric Washer 
and Wringer 


OU can now have your washings done by electricity. 
) The 1900 Electric Washer Outfit (Washer, Wringer and Motor com- 
plete) does all the heavy work of washing and wrings out the clothes. 
Any electric light current furnishes the power needed. You connect 
up the washer the same way you put an electric light globe into its socket. 
Then all there is to do to start the washer is—turn on the electricity. The 
motion of the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap in the tub 










































wash the clothes clean. Washing is done quicker and easier, and more thor- 
oughly and economically this way than ever before. 


.-Jong—where there is a 1900 Electric Washer to do the washing. 





Servants will stay contented—laundry bills will be saved—clothes will last twice as 


These washers save so much work and worry and trouble, that they sell themselves. 
This is the way of it— # 

We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight. 

Use the washer a month. Wash your linens and laces—wash your blankets and 
quilts—wash your rugs. 

Then—when the month is up, if you are not convinced the washer is all we say— 
don’t keep it. Tell us you don’t want the washer and that will settle the matter. We 
won't charge anything for the use you have had of it. 

This is the only washer outfit that does all the drudgery of the washing—washes and 
wrings clothes—saves them from wear and tear—and keeps your servants contented. 

Our <a Book tells how our washers are made and how they work. Send for this 

today. 

Don’t mortgage your pleasure in life to dread of wash-day and wash-day troubles 
with servants. t the 1900 Electric Washer and Wringer shoulder * iced wash-day 
burden—save your clothes and money, and keep your servants contented. 

Write for our Washer Book at once. Address— 


The 1900 Washer Co. 8177 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. (lt you live in 
Canada, write to the Canaatan 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) 







































COPYRIGHT 1908 
By ERLANGER BROTHERS 
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To keep cool! To feel perfectly at ease! 


To find relief from summer heat! 
Wear Loose Fitting 


Trade Mark. Kagistered U.S. Patent Ofica 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 
and KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS 


50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 a garment 


They constitute the coolest and most comfortable two-piece suit ever worn by man. No 
pulling of a perspiration soaked undergarment.aver your head. No disagreeable double 
thickness at the ankle to bind or irritate, and cut off air from the limbs. No glove fitting 
covering for the knee joints to interfere with muscular activity 


Every garment of B. V. 
MADE FOR THE 


D. manufacture is identi- 








In workmans hip, in 
cut, in finish, and in ma- 
terial. B. VD. Loose 
Fitting garments are un- 
surpassed. Write for illus- 
trated and descriptive 
booklet. 









woven label which in- 
sures you a correctly cut, 
well made, perfect fitting 
garment. 





}_ BEST RETAIL TRADE 


All B. V. D. Garments are made of thoroughly tested woven 
materials selected for their cooling qualities. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 


MAKERS OF 
The B. V. D. Loose Fitting Union Suit (pat’d 4. 30, °07)—$1 00, $2.00 and $3.00 a Suit, 
and The B. V. D. Loose Fitting Sleeping Suit—$1 00, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 a Suit 
Dept. S, Worth and Church Streets; New York. 
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A Summer Necessity 


Because the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove concentrates heat at the 
openings on the stove top, it 
boils and bakes in less time 
than a coal or wood stove 

















which wastes heat by radiat- 
iny to the farthest corner of 
the room, 
This is the reason, too, why 
the “‘ New Perfection” keeps 
your kitchen so uniformly 
coolwhile you’re working in it. 
! This wonderful comfort- 
quality, combined with great 
a convenience and economy, 
“" 
makes the 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-S 
ick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
the best of all stoves— especially for summer use. If, hereto- 
fore, you have considered it impossible to do kitchen work in 
a restful way, a trial of the “ New Perfection” Oil Stove will 
surprise you. Made in three sizes, fully war- 
ranted. If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 
The R If you are 
AYO LAMP fied ty 
flickering gas and large quar- 
terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 
handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











i | 
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Cawston Ostrich Feathers Superior to all others Sa laeamage 


Awarded the prize medals at rents. St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland 
saad ry, and Jamestown 


EZ 
z Delivered Free to All Parts of the 
. > World. Money Returned if not 
pleased. We have no agents. 


CAWSTON 
OSTRICH FEATHERS 


Are Sold Direct to the C« r at Prod s Prices 


Our trade mark is attached to every Cawston plume guaranteeing the 
quality. All are made in our factory on the farm and of carefully selected 
feathers from male birds. They have better styles, finer colorings, life, 
lustre, strength and beauty not found in other feather goods. 


Our Catalogue Free A VERY POPULAR 
Beautifully illustrated. Gives an PLUME 







































interesting history of ostrich ‘raising Our Cawston Special 15-inch 
and the feather industry in America. lumes are absolutely the best 
Shows our beautiful feather goods eather value obtainable for the a 
and gives complete price-list of our price. These plumes are full and wide and are made 
tips, plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc of selected feathers from male birds. They are strong 
and durable, full of life and lustre, and come in 
Your old Feathers are valuable black, white 
Send them to us to be re- ; or any solid 
paired, cleaned, dyed, _ re- AWS I ON color. I TAce 
curled and made over to look , $5.00. Gnades 
like new. This work is done OSTRICH FARM colors 50 cents 
by the same experts who . additional. 


make all our new goods. P. O. Box 52, Los Angeles, Cal. 















































































| 
E OLIVES] | : 
FROM CALIFORNIA 
‘ou won't Ilke green olives after you taste these ripe 
ry oe ‘i Delicater meaty, delicious, nutritious, aid te HARTSHORN 
; digestion, great table novelty. Children love the 
oy You aa Gani sede sastigtsion, order for one none SHADE ROLI -ERS 
_ full pint cans, delivered express prepaid, for $3.00. | Bear the Script name of 
ear Scrip 2 
- MACLAY RANCHO OLIVE WORKS Stewart Hartshorn on Label. 
s Revasmin..Catifonte | Get ‘‘Improved,’’ no tacks required 
= : Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
Th Wh t If you want Paeee well and stay well, 7 THE UNDERWOOD 
shane to one that yo — 
€ eed FEO ee STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Th Learn the wonderful mission of the 
e Wh Absolutely Visible Writing. 
y INTERNAL BATH A Complete Tabulator. 
The Wa My free booklet proves that 90 per cent of Light, easy, elastic touch. 
ae ie fF TS The machine you will eventually buy. 
Write to the cause. To T e it . Co. 
ypewrite . 
CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D., DEPT. 96, 321 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, W. Y. <7 241 Broadway New York 
5.000. 10.000. 
INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 
We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and Insur- 
ance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities 
opento YOU. By our system you can make money in a few.weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 
Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in the 
world. A THOROUGH COMMERCIAL Law CouRSE FREE To EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 62-page book, Free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 1543 Reaper Block, Chicago, IIl. 
The original real estate co-operative company—no connection with any other concern of similar name. bi 
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| SUSPENDER 
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KADY 











is the only kind having the 
patented 


DOUBLE CROWN 
ROLLER 


which not only prevents the 
web from wearing but allows 
the suspender to adjust itself 
to every movement of the 
body 

There are no complicated 
straps that twist or cords 
that run off the pulleys. 

The ease, comfort and 
satisfaction in a pair of 


KADY SUSPENDERS 


make it worth while to in- 
sist on getting the kind you 
ask for 


50c and 75c 
A PAIR 


If your furnisher can’t 
supply you, write us and we 
will send booklet with name 
of dealer who can 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
629 North Park St. 
Mansfield, O 











SCHUSSLER 


BROTHERS 





Pictures 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 
MIRRORS SUITABLE 
for STORE or HOME 

ARTISTS MATERIALS 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 








1218-1220 SUTTER ST. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
326-338 GROVE STREET 


FACTORY: 











“It’s Like 
Looking at 
the Finished 
Picture” 








The latest advance in camera ; 
convenience—and a far-reaching one. 


PREMOGRAPH 


For it does away with guesswork—with 
estimating of distances—with dependence on 
small view finder—with the possibility of get- 
ting too much or too little in the picture. 

It shows you before making the exposure, 
a reflection of every object, right side up, the 
exact size and in position just as it will appear 
in the finished picture. You can watch every 
expression of the face, every motion of the 
subject, up to the very instant of exposure 
and secure the picture at the most favorable 
moment, by merely turning a key. 

Premograph places reflecting photography 
at the service of the ordinary amateur, at 
prices within the reach of all, and it’s so simple, 
that the merest novice—a child—can operate 
it. Loads in daylight, with 314 x 414 Premo 
Film Pack and permits the removal of one or 
more films at any time, for development in 
tray or the new Premo Film Pack Tank. 

It’s compact too—no bother to carry and 
note how very inexpensive. 

Premograph No.1 with single lens, - - $10.00 
Premograph No. 2 with double R. R. lens. 20.00 


Premograph No. 2 with Zeiss Tessar lens, 50.00 
Premograph No. 2 with Cooke Series III lens, 54.00 


_Catalogue of this and fifty other Premo styles and 
sizes, at the dealer’s or mailed free on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
71 SOUTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


For full and free information re- 
garding Southern California and 
its industries, address 3a 

















Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


California 


Los Angeles 














Genuine Chinese Jade Jewelry 


Imported Direct from the Orient 


We specialize in finest deep green genuine Chinese Jade mounted in 24 karat Solid Gold settings made by Chinese gold- 
smiths. Rings, Scarf Pins, Brooches. Pendants, Necklaces, Bracelets, Cuff Buttons, etc. Special orders executed. 
Lovers of truly artistic high grade exclusive Jewelry should write for our beautiful booklet ““JADE,’’ 8th edition. It gives 
the history and much valuable information about this rare, stylish gem. Illustrates Jewelry in colors and gives prices. We 
sell no imitation Jade or cheap, plated mountings Weemploy no agents. 96 page Catalog No. 8, of American Jewelry 
and Silverware will also be sent if desired. BROCK & FEAGANS, Jewelers and Importers, 437-439-4410 
Broadway (Brock & Feagans Bldg.) Los Angeles, Cal. Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


NO PARTY LINES 


In order to successfully conduct business, the business office of to-day 
must be equipped with modern conveniences. The same principle 
applies to the economical conduct of the household; therefore, 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE FOR THE OFFICE AND THE HOME 
THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


...DOESN’T COST MUCH... 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate=policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 


Best Strong 














































Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
tosell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with= 
out increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 





































KILGARIF & BEAVER, 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary. 





ig PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Inc., General Agents 
In charge of Southern California 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Shreve Building, San Francisco, 
Agencies, 3rd an 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 






Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any othercompany. Our 
new policy was one rea= 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card to-day stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


Cal. 
Hill Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CIMPERIAL VALLEY 


WE PRESENT 


IMPERIAL ACRES 


Two miles from Heber; two miles from Calexico, only 1200 feet from railroad. 





* : 

Not eclipsed by the Valley of the ss Under intensive 
Soi Nile. Adapted to intensive cul- Production eutivation this 
land will pay from $200 to $700 per acre 
per year. 


tivation. 


Water The best irrigation condi- 

tions in the world. An acre 
foot of water costs 50 cents. You may 
have four feet if you want it. Each irriga- 
tion adds $3.00 worth of fertilizer per acre 
to your land. 


Values Basing values on actual 
returns, Imperial Valley 


Profits Land produeing from $200 

to $700 per acre per year 
should sell for more than $1250 to $1750. 
Yet this is the price of our ten acre tracts. 





lands, well located, should easily be worth 
$1000 per acre. PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT SAYS THEY WILL SELL FOR 
FROM $500 TO $1500 PER ACRE IN 
A FEW YEARS. 


Cro S This land is all choice, vary- 
p ing only in distance from 
the railroad. It is splendidly adapted for 
raising canteloupes, asparagus, table grapes, 
tomatoes, deciduous and citrus fruits, ete. 











Deeded Land in Imperial Valley is hard to find. Our 
Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts are deeded with a per- 
fect record title. Title given through LOS ANGELES TRUST COMPANY 


Prices from $125.00 to $175.00 per acre 


Terms to meet your means. 


Town Lots H k B k R 3-Acre Tracts 


The Heber Townsite Company, organized by us, has acquired the townsite of Heber from 
the Imperial Valley Improvement Co. If you would like an investment in the future educa- 
tional center of Imperial Valley, or wish to start a legitimate business, see or write us and 
learn of Heber’s splendid prospects and fine openings. 














Write for literature and full information to 


LOFTUS & BURNHAM CO., tre. 


Ground Floor, Grosse Building, 128 West Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


REFERENCE: First National Bank of Los Angeles Member Los Angeles Realty Board and of 
California State Realty Federation. 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Quaint 
and Quiet 
El Pizmo 


Inn 














The Peerless 


Beach 
of the 
Pacific 


FI Pizmo Beach Resort | 


Matchless for Boating, Bathing, Clam Digging, 


 seaemmeenianale 


Unique 
in its 
Attractions 


and 


Situation 


—— 








Fishing, Etc. 
L PIZMO offers a wealth of attraction. 


To the family here is an ideal 


situation. The luxury and quiet elegance of El Pizmo Inn, or the & 


more care-free life in Tent City. Every con- 





venience and very reasonable in price. Safest surf on 
this coast. Delightful mountain retreats close by. 
Located mid-way between Los Angeles and San 


Francisco, with two trains each way each day. 


Settle the Summer COME TO EL PIZMO 


Vacation Question 








Write for Rates, . 
Beckien Ee.” Lt Pizmo Beach Resort 
Or address Thos. S. Wadsworth, 319-320 Douglas Bldg. 


EL PIZMO, 
CAL. 




















Special Excursion Rates to El Pizmo 
Ask any agent of Southern Pacific Ry. 





| “THE CLAM DIGGER"’ | 








for Rates 








Read what this 
Banker says: 


_I take pleasure in indorsing El 
Pizmo as the greatest beach on 


the Pacific, and 
wonderful future 
beach city 

J. P. AND 


Pres. Andrews Banking Co., 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 





can see a 

for it as a 
REWS, 
light, telephone, etc. 


El Pizmo Real Estate 


Offers the investor, or the man who wants a home by the 
sea, the best thing open to-day of any place on this coast. 
Lots $150 upward. Very easy terms. 
already up; more to follow. Water to every lot. 
Prices advance soon. 
San Francisco excursions to prospective buyers. Wnite to-day. 


Fifty buildings 
Electric 
Special 


HERE IS THE IDEAL PLACE FOR YOUR SUMMER HOME?! 








Real Estate Departmeni | 
EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT, 
789 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. ! 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Write 

THOS. S. WADSWORTH. 
319-320 Douglas Building, 

LOS ANGELES 


: CAL. 
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ORANGES & GRAPES 


BRING 


BIG PROFITS 


In California’s New Citrus Belt 
Tulare County 


HE Terra Bella Development Company owns 8000 acres of land in the new proven 

Citrus Belt of Tulare County. This land lies at the foot of the beautiful snow- 

capped Sierra Nevada Mountains, which afford an unlimited water supply, the chief 
essential to successful fruit growing. “The Southern Pacific Railroad runs directly through 
Terra Bella, giving unsurpassed transportation facilities. 








The price of this land is from $65.00 to $110.00 


Perfect Climate per acre, and on terms that will appeal to everyone. $65.00 to $1 10.00 


Do you know that the growing of oranges and grapes 


Unlimited Water, Ideal Soil || is one of the safest and most profitable occupations in Makes $250.00 to $1,000.00 


the world? Do you know that there is not a trade or 

Low Prices profession that the man of moderate means can prosper Pet este annually 
INVEST NOW! in, as in the orange and grape industry? Do you know INVEST NOW! 
that many of California’s millionaires started with a few 
; dollars in oranges and grapes? Think this over and 
write for our beautiful booklet, ‘California Orange Orchards and Vineyards.’’ It’s free to intending purchasers. 


EDWARD D. SILENT & CO. General Agents 


408-410 S. Hill Street Los Angeles, California Members Chamber of Commerce 









































Kern County Land Opening 


Big 
Field Ranch, 
$25 an Acre 


No other land in the San 
Joaquin Valley, now on the 
market, can begin to com- 
pare with it. Equal in pro- 
ductiveness to any land in 
California. This property is 
located thirty miles north- 
west of Bakersfield and about 
twenty miles south of Cor- 
coran. It occupies a slightly 
elevated plain, composed of 
rich silt. It is thus free from 
alkali and floods and worth 
many times the price being 
paid for greatly inferior land. 


PERCY H. CLARK CO., 311-312 H. W. Hellman Building, LOS ANGELES 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


“$25 per acre” is 
not a bait to attract 
buyers. There are 
no high prices for 
“reserved” sec- 
tions. $25 is the 
flat price, the high- 
est price, the price 
for unrestricted 
choice. 


































The Artesian Water 


Supply | 
Is Inexhaustible 
Terms: One-quarter down. 
The greatest land bargain ever 
offered in California. Send for 
booklet, map and particulars. 
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PECKHAM SA YS--Increase Your Income 


How? 

By being ‘Certain of Raising a Crop.” 

Where? 

At Corcoran. Raising Sugar Beets. Sugar 
Beets will pay you net $60 to the acre. Forty 
acres will pay you net $2,400. 

The Pacific Sugar Corporation will pay you 
$5.00 a ton for Sugar Beets for every ton you 
can raise. 

You get, when you buy your land, a con- 
tract to that effect. 

The day you buy 5, 10, 20 or 40 acres of 
our Corcoran lands, you make the Best Bargain 
of Your Life, because, 

At Corcoran you can raise crop after crop 
the year round. 

Your land will never lie idle. 

The soil can not pe excelled for productiveness—and the crops are sure because you have 
plenty of pure artesian water on your own property for irrigation. 

You can buy this land so cheap now ($100 an acre), because it has just been opened up to 
agriculture. 

Price $100 an acre. Terms $10 an acre down, balance $2.50 per acre per month. 

Call, write or phone for a copy of “‘ Profitable Realty,’ which gives full details, or better 
still, come in and let us arrange to take you out. Seeing is believing. 


GEORGE C. PECKHAM & CO., Selling Agents 


203-4-5 Union Trust Building, Los Angeles, California 
Phones: Home F5392—Main 3221 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 




































Good Farmers hp}, eas Glad Hand 
Wanted “Gao, with the 
’ Laguna de Tache 









q mK Ra nch 
Wy ‘| wh 
1 fa we x ' 
SSA is offered to the farmer who wants a 








SS Oe 


farm worth farming in California. 

We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 


Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘tad.”’ If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


; y 553 South Spring Street Laton 789 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 
cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 
complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 


counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 






River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 






first time. -The greatest opportunity 
ever offered at any time any- 
where in Cali- 
fornia. 


The land of immense 
production. Perpetual right toan 
abundance of water goes with every acre 
without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 

pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules attain high- 

est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboat and rail transporta- 
tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from $35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 





































HART BROS. 
THE NEW ROSSLYN 1 THE NATICK HOUSE 


He TNT 
¢ ANY dl } \ 


PROPRIETORS 


abel: Bos 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





NTHE HEART OF 


Os Ancetl, 


Hh a 


443 S. Main St., Los ANGELES, CAL. 





1ST AND Main Sts., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


European plan 75c. to $2, American plan $1.50 to $3 
E. H. HESS, Manager 


American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 
WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 





Free Bus Meets all Trains 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

















OPULAR Family ® | | 
P and Tourist Hotel. Occidental otel 
Il year. Capacit 
Fagg sencaine <n 428 South Hill Street Los Angeles, California 
Cuisine unexcelled. 
Highest elevation. Con- 
venient to theaters and 
shopping district. Write 

for particulars. 


Center of amusement and shopping district. 
Rates 75 cents to $2.00 per day. 

New modern brick and steel building. 

120 rooms—50 private baths. 

Elevator, steam heat. 

——— Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 

















ele. M. W. & J. D. Connor Day and night service. 
Eaten < * La Props. ° 
HOTEL MELROSE Los Angeles, Cal. GEO. W. VON ACHE, Prop. 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 











The National Supply Company 
OIL WELL SUPPLIES 


DRILLING TOOLS :: CASING :: PIPE 
SEE ES 


BRANCHES MAIN OFFICE 


Bakersfield, Coalinga, McKittrick, Santa Maria 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 





Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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olorado River Bottom Lands 











PALA VERDE VALLEY 



















he Opportunity of To-day 


The opening and development of the famous Blythe Ranch has thrown on the 
market 40,000 acres of the most fertile land in the southwest. The Blythe 
Ranch is situated above Yuma on the west banks of the Colorado River, 265 
feet above sea level. The soil is a rich alluvial deposit, equal to the best lands 
of the Imperial Valley. It has an abundance of pure drinking water and is safe 
from any possible overflow. 








3 PER ACRE AND UP the world’s necessities, and their early 
INCLUDING WATER maturity in this section will secure the high 








Terms one-third cash, balance in easy payments. Absolute title vested in 

purchaser. The rapid settlement of this section will positively assure a 

handsome increase in land values to the homeseeker or settler who acts at once. 
Write jor free literature 


Inter-State Land Company, 622 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, corn, barley, cotton, rice, sugar beets, 
alfalfa, beef and dairy products are among 


prices commanded by the early market. 
























in high and low shoes. Illustration 
shows Men’s Shoe, in pearl or tan 
buckskin; sizes 4 to 12; widths AA 
to E; price $4. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
WETHERBY-KAYSER SHOE CO. 


217 BROADWAY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





For outing and general wear—light, cool, almost 
indestructible—made on foot-form lasts that en- 
sure the greatest ease and comfort. 
Styles for Men,Women and Children, 





Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Pruchstior HoTEL HAYWARD 


Los dai’ Newest 
and absolutely 


FIREPROOF HoTEL 


Large Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Men 


On direct car line to all depots 








aia Spring and Sixth Streets 
| LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 


| Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 















IMPERIAL | 
PUMPS 








ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


OIL WELLSUPPLY CO. 


Always carried in stock at our stores in 
San Francisco, Coalinga, Bakersfield, McKittrick, 
King City, Maricopa, Orcutt and Los Angeles. 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 














LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Issues handsome illustrated booklet 


ANGELES CITY ‘and COUNTY,” 





entitled ‘‘LOS 


a : ; .' It contains ~— Seerctary, Chamber of Commerce 
complete information of Southern California and is Z : 


sent free on application to the EX Angeles ay California 
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An 
All Round 
Paint 


It’s Spring—time to 
brighten up. Let’s see what 
can be done with the all round 
paint — Neal’s Carriage Paint, 
Acme Quality. First, of course, 
you can finish your carriages, 
buggies, vehicles of all 
kinds. Then you can pain Le i 
paint your porch fur- 
niture, lawn swing, 
settees, iron fences, 
flower stands, gar- 

) den tools—in fact _ Saenee. 
e in buying right finishes 

anything outdoors or STAINS for every purpose. 

t indoors requiring a VARNIS 

durable varnish-gloss finish, 

L in deep, rich colors such as black, green, wine color, vermilion, 

carmine, deep blue. 


| ACME QUALITY 


also covers Paints, Enamels, Stains, and Varnishes for every purpose in 
or about the house. 

If you want to enamel a bedroom or refinish woodwork, furniture or 
floors there is an Acme Quality specialty exactly suited to your purpose. 

Write for the Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and Finishes. It tells 
what finish to use and how to use it. Sent free. 

If you are thinking of painting the outside of your house, ask the 
practical painter about Acme Quality New Era Paint. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept.G __ Detroit, Mich. 


. IN DETROIT -— Life is Worth Living. 


a at Se rat 
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DINING ROOM 15-6 X 17-0 














KITCHEN 
10-0 X94-6 





 LinRARY?H feng 
in 0 XA-6 |) A 


for Particular People 


By GLENN L. SAXTON, Architect 





™ PRACTICAL HOMES 








LIVING ROOM 


11-0 X13-0 



































CHAMBER 
10-0 X 9-6 

















ODERN house building progresses on lines of comfort and 
convenience. Beauty alone is not sufficient and the up-to- 

date plans presented in this, and following issues of the 

Sunset Magazine, are all excellent examples of the above 
mentioned characteristics. In the planning of small houses the 
architect is usually confronted with the request to incorporate 
in it all of those devices and conveniences which characterize 





a complete modern establishment. To accomplish’ this in the 
space usually allotted to them and with limited expenditure of 
money requires the work of a master. Once enthused along 
CHAMBER this line and instilled with the true domestic quality in his 
16-0 X18-6 work, the architect finds a peculiar pleasure in designing a small 
home. 
CLO. CLO. Strange to say, the planning of a house is the hardest part 


of the drawing of it. There are few really skillful house plan- 
ners among architects; and yet it is the part of the work that 
the average house builder thinks he can handle satisfactorily 
for himself. 

As examples of successful house planning with a_ limited 
amount of finances, we present the following home with the floor 
plans which gives you a chance to study the interior as well as the exterior. The bungalow has an 
individuality about it, so much desired in the cottage home. 

The exterior of our design this month is made especially attractive by its treatment with cobble 
stone piers for the front piazza running up and supporting the main roof. There is also a beautiful 
cobble stone fireplace chimney which always adds to the appearance of the home. The piazza extends 
across the entire front and is 9 feet wide, giving splendid space. A part of this, or the whole of it, can 
all be screened in nicely. 

The floor plans are unusually carefully studied and well arranged. The living room is very large 
and it is seldom that you will find one as large as this, in a house that costs $10,000. The dining 
room is brought to the front which is a feature that is very popular in almost all localities. This is 
connected with the kitchen in the rear by a pantry, a stairway leading to the basement, and also 
an ice box, which is built m. All provisions and ice can be taken out from the pantry. 

The den library back of the living room will certainly please all of our men readers. In case of 
emergency, this can be used for a bedroom. 

In the second story are two fine chambers, a very large bathroom, linen closet and an abundance 
of closet space that should meet with the - of every housewife. There is a basement under the 
rear half of the house with a cement floor. This feature can be left out if one desires, saving $150 to $200. 

The first story is 9 feet in the clear. perme story 8 feet in the clear. All the chambers, bath- 
room and hall finished full height. There are hard wood floors throughout. The floor for the front 
piazza is made out of No. 1 Washington Fir. The finish in the entire first story is of Washington 
Fir treated in a beautiful shade of brown. The den can have a flemish finish if one desires. Second 
story is finished in pine to paint. 3 

Sixe of house is 28 feet wide and 28 feet deep over the house proper. The porch being 9 feet, thus 
making the total dimensions from front to rear 37 feet long. 

This house can be built in any locality for the small sum of $2400.00 (exclusive of heating and 
plumbing). y 

By special arrangement Sunset Magazine will furnish any one of its readers one complete set of 
plans and specifications of this beautiful home for the small sum of $20.00, including the contractor’s 
blank; in fact everything to make this house as complete as you see in this illustration. All inquiries 
should be addressed to Architectural Department, Sunset Magazine, 948 Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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Your New Home 











FREE § . 


Two Blocks from 
National Bank 





GLENN L. SAXTON 


ARCHITECT 





end $1.00 for my new BOOK of PLANS. 
You need no other and when you order 


plans take out $1.00 paid for book. 


INNEAPOLIS 
INNESOTA 
































Then send 53c for our big book, **Bungalows 
and Mission Residences.’ Third edition 


attractive designs with plans and estimates 


$1000 to $3500 


well arranged. Large open veranda with 
stone columns. ior has beaiied cei 
paneled decay and hardwood 





ms Kite hen and 


cellar. No more attractive design can be 
built for the money. Estimated cost about | 
31950. Complete plans and specifications 
$10. Notin the book. Further informa- 
tion on request. 











GOING TO BUILD? 


and full of good ideas. Contains scores of | 


Pep Roor pore 
Complete plans $5 and up. Estimates from -—J 
\ 3 
# Bap Roo c 
ot ase 
The bungalow shown here is compact an¢ | cms | 








is _al 
i Ditrnd 
a | yeas Sr 6 
so 17 - 


pa antry are models of convenience Ample 








~~~ PAGIFIG PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Manufacturers of the “Barker” Portable and Ready Made 
Cottages, Bungalows, Automobile Garages, Fresh Air 
Camps, Real Estate Offices, R.R. Waiting Rooms, Etc. 


gate before purchasing or building. 


These houses are correctly built of selected material and the objec- 
tionable clumsy appearance noticed in other makes 
nated, and when erected it has the appearance 
building, erected on the spot from architects’ 
stood the test of years and are conceded by experts to be the best. 
cheapest and most practical portable houses made. 


has been elimi- 


designs. They have 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Cor. ALAMEDA AND TOPEKA STS. 
Los Angeles, California 


a permane nt 


Please investi- 














Reduced Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
we ship in through cars to and from Califomia, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal coast points. Wnite for city maps. Address 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
530 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


of 











SING FAT CoO,, Inc. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
Wholesale and Retail 
S$. W. corner Dupont and California Streets 
Brancugs: Post Street and Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
550 South Broadway, Los ANGELES 





42% Te) x ; 
ragon Trade Mark 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 2 4% # 4: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EYESIGHT RESTORED 


A Wonderful Discovery That Corre: That Corrects Afflictions of the 
Eye Without it Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need of cutting, drugging or probing in treat- 
ing most forms of eye disease. Hundreds of people report 
having been relieved of failing eyesight, cataracts, granu- 
lated lids and other afflictions of the 
eye by Actina—a safe and humane 
method of treatment, which has given 
complete relief in many cases after 
they had been pronounced incurable. 

Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes.— 
** *‘actina’ removed cataracts from both my eyes 
Ican read well without glasses. Am 65 years 

old.’’ Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes :— 
“I should have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.’”’ 

“Actina” will be sent on trial, postpaid. If you will send 
your name and address to the Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 
51 B, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, 
free, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease 
—a book that will instruct and interest you. 








For More than a Century 


various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 
Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and relieves constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly efficas 
cious without harshness. In use since, 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British “‘Inland ae — pearing nome 
old in the Unit tates 
THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co. on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 











The McConway & Torley.Co, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


MCMULLIN & EYRE 





Flood Building San Francisco 

















Rife Automatic 
_Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention — No 
eo Contin- 
uously. 
eee | Homes—Formal Gardens— 

Farms— Town Plants — Irrigation— 
Railroad Tanks — Dairies—Etc. 

7,000 in operation. 80% efficiency devel- 
oped. Catalogue and estimate Free. 

RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Bldg., New York 














Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 














Henry Lund & Company 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Building, corner Front and California Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








REMOVING WEST? 


Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacific 
Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and Hvuse- 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors 
Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco 


and Seattle. 
‘ TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


: 215 Dearborn San Francisco: 789 Market 
Los Angee? 224 W. Fifth St. New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: toe Main St St. 








posted on current music. 


Name 


City and State 





BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 


If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 


COUPON 
Be ee eee ee ee ee ee Pee ee 


(State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 


1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
..- CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 











HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
.-.--A SPECIALTY.... 

















r 
1. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER | Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D.W_McNaugher 
J. Schwei 
fy a 
AND ° 
Engineers 
BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 
West Street Building, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
WHOLESALE 


1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG 
425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO 

Syndicate Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 
529 Board of Trade Building, MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


Cement Testing and Inspection 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 























Sterilized Meals pack- 


Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 


ed in 2 and & pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 























1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 





Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 


Braces, ‘‘ Channel ’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’’ Clamp 
Frogs ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





Cable Address: ULCO 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 1014 Crocker Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 


































11% 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 








OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 
TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 







































REFRIGERATING AND ICE- MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “"*" Sissel scnscasee == 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps %, "Sm unieie 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers acuieae 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United States Express Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 
2134 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











“CO” 


2 to 25 miles per hour 


ae on 1 gallon ZADIG & CoO. STOCK BROKERS 
gasoline. 

; H ve resu 

AS FAR incr Own Buildag 324 BUSH STREET 


AS YOU LIKE 





BLACK RUNABOUT 


Gu 
wert ne als eo rol —— hg eget cigs th 2 cylinders, air 


ed—Ch ari —Dou brake. 
Sarre eys. FREE CATALOG No .) ‘SHOWS A ° WRITE. 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 












—Up hill or through mud 
—At Prices Ricut to suit you fora 


DEWEY.STRONC &CO 


PATENTS 
TRADEMARKS 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S. F. 
PHONE TEMP. 4455 


10ter Buggies and 





aran very way—Safe—Dependable—Handsome finish—Most dur- | 





| 
" ASP | TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 






a | 
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Employer 


we can furnish you with all the help 


you may need. 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position 
you are looking for. 


That’s All 


MURRAY & READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL PUJILDING 


1 1th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCHES: 

2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 

6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. 














THE resources of our e igraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant inclide the latest time-saving 
machinery and automa:ic devices We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 







































Forty Millions 


from Four Square 
Miles 


You take no chances when purchasing shares 
from us, for government reports on the Juneau 
gold belt (Bulletins No. 287 and 314, U. S. 
Geological Survey), and other authentic reports 
show that forty millions in gold has already been 
produced within the four square miles shown on 
the above map, and that the shareholders in the 
companies named have already received over 
$12,000,000 in dividends 





HALLUM —— MINES 


HUMBOLD 
ane 10 ee 
ey EBNER 


jee STAMPS) #209 
~~ AKASKA JUNEAU 
35 STAMPS 
ALASKA PERSEVENCE__ 
KEE 109/ STAMPS #1500 
Y OF JUNEA aes QUEEN 









30 STAMPS 
/TY OF DOUGLAS 


ANDERSON 
DE LA POLE 


oS ie. 


| ALASKA TREADWELL 

| 540 STAMPS 

| ALASKA MEXICAN 

ALASKA UNITED A AND READY BULLION 
20 ST. 


ALASKA TREASUI RE 
20 STAMPS 











* Additional Stamps to be erected 









































During the past year, ending January 28, 1908, 
the Alaska Treadwell mine paid $750,000, and the 
Alaska Mexican mine, $306,000 in dividends; 15% 
and 30.6% respectively on the capital of each 
company. 

Now producing gold bullion at the rate of 
$4,000,000 annually, with ten stamp mills, 1075 
stamps, in operation, and new mills aggregating 
2000 additional stamps, soon to be erected, shows 
that the Juneau Mining District is one of the 
— permanent gold producing districts in the 
world. 

An unlimited supply of free-milling gold quartz, 
which is mined and milled at a cost of from $1.19 
to $1.50 per ton, assures the success of the mining 
enterprises of this district. 

The Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company, 
owning a group of twelve mines, located on the 
mother lode, in the center of this great mining 
district, has 5,000,000 tons of free-milling gold ore 
in sight. Assays show a value of from $3.60 to 
$128.55 per ton. 

We offer a limited number of shares in this 
company at $35 per 100 shares; par value of 
shares $1 each. Money required for equipping the 
property with stamp mills. 

Terms of subscription—Cash, or 20% of amount 
of subscription, and the balance in seven monthly 
instalments. 

Investigation and correspondence invited. 


DENNY BROS. 


INVESTMENT Brokers 
Fiscal Agents Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company 
311-312 MUTUAL LiFe BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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@ 
is to the West, what the 
a 1] IS Great “‘Century’’ Plant 
is to the East; that is 


Perfection in the Art of Printing 


@ Our friends, patrons and the public generally are invited to 
inspect our new home. We have an attendant specially detailed 
for the purpose of showing you through the new home and our 
immense establishment. 











q Every facility known to Modern Printing. Every improvement known to printing 
machinery experts. — @ Every labor saving and time saving device; in fact 
Every conceivable idea advanced by the best and most skilled authorities in the art of 


printing has been iastalled 
CALKINS PUBLISHING HOUSE 


in the new home of the 
We print Sunset Magazine, Just completed for the accommodation of the immense plant at the 


also make the engravings ° 
ised on the cover and an oO: W. corner Battery and Commercial Streets 


the inside of this book. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





























The Largest Paper House in the World 





: : f “aaa “ 4 Cable address: 
Oakland, EB ei ms § 49 “Zellerbach” 
Cal. Bis ae * : 





Los Angeles, +e ia eR. ee 2 o Foreign 
Cal. = 4 c fet . e o correspondence 
solicited 





Zellerbach Building, S. E. Corner of Battery and Jackson Streets, occupied exclusively by 


FELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ALL THE PAPER USED ON “‘SUNSET’’ SUPPLIED BY US 
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TUNNEL No. 2 








Southern Pacifie Company’s Bay Shore cut-off, San Francisco. 
Twin double-track tunnels, solid masonry lined throughout. 


BUILT BY 


WESTERN STATES 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
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First wagon load of camp outfit in the Rawhide district. Establishing camp on the 
estate of the QUEEN REGENT COPPER AND GOLD COMPANY, July, 1907 





Rawhide, Nevada, March, 1908. Population about 10,000 


HAVE devoted the greater part of my life to mines and mining. I have realized the great importance 
and profit of acquiring good properties innewcamps. I havea number of men in my employ, devoting 
their energies to that line of work. I was fortunate in being the very first operator in Rawhide, now 
recognized as the greatest gold camp the world has ever known. I have purchased more claims in the 
Rawhide District than any other operator. I have done more development work than any other indi- 
vidual operator of the district. I organized the first company of the district, the QUEEN REGENT 
COPPER AND GOLD COMPANY, and in about three months it showed a profit of over 800 per cent to 
those who joined me. I have associated with me the very best business and professional men of San 
Francisco and also have customers from all over the world. Being the first man on the ground, 
and having my own men constantly on the look-out for promising properties, I am in position to pass 
critical judgment on the various ventures of the camp of Rawhide, as well as of the other Nevada camps 
As from time to time, I organize companies on promising properties, I would suggest that those who are 
interested in mining have their names on file with me, that they may have an opportunity to consider various 
offerings of stock. 
I deal extensively in mines and stocks and solicit the business and correspondence of responsible people. 


36s BUSH cin & E. K E R R_... FRANCISCO 
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Gold Dredging Company. 











IN THE WORL: 


(sicneo) EX-GOV. OGILVIE 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING 

COMPANY is an international company organized F 
under the territorial laws of the United States, registered “Glee 
and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of 


Canada. Itsproperties are 105 miles river frontage, or more 

than 10,000 acres on the fumous Stewart River, the richest gold- P 
bearing placer field inthe world. Title absolutefrom the Canadian 
government through William Ogilvie, formerly governor of Yukon 
Territory and now president and actual field manager of Yukon Basin 


e 


THE GOLD DREDGE IS A WONDERFUL 


MODERN INVENTION Each dredge put in the field willdo 
the work of 1,000 men, and we propose to install twenty as rap- 
idly as it is possibleto make the arrangements, Our first mammoth dredge is now being built 


by Risdon Iron Works Co.,San Francisco. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable. 
This is the biggest gold dredging propositionin America. Carefultests covering 30 miles 
ofour leaseholds went as high as $11.00 and averaged morethan $1.06 peryard. Fabulous for- 
tunes are being made dredging in California on ground averaging only ldc per yard. 
PRICE OF STOCK WOW 20 CENT We consider this stock intrinsically worth 
parand ina reasonable length of time it 
willbe paying large dividends on that amount. A limited amount of full paid, non-assess- 
blestock willbe sold at 20 CENTS per share. Soon to be advanced to 25 cents. Par 
value$1.00. Stock may be had onten monthly installment payments. 


Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write andask questions. Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 2)7 “sans, ity mo. 











ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES 


receive immediate attention. 











$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation.in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 








All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
SepeTneenen by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 


We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable . 


Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 


Write for our booklet, ‘“‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTERURBAN ELECTRIC LINE 


now in course of construction 


Between Seattle and Tacoma 


$10,000.00 - $100.00 


INVESTED NOW IN THE 


Seattle- Tacoma Short Line 
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Two most rapidly growing cities es 
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Main Office and Laboratory, New York City 


Divided into 1,000,000 Shares—Par value $1.00 each. Fully paid and non-assessable 


No Bonds 





Officers 


A. G. JESSUP, President; 
Iron and Steel, New 


York and Pittsburg 


D. J. O'BRIEN, Treasurer; 
Pres. of the O’Brien 
Electric Co., N.Y . City 


CHAS. B. WALTER 
estern Union 
Telegraph Co. 
New York City 


A. FREDERICK COL- 
LINS, Scientific Director 
New York 


Offices in New York 
ees Pittsburg 


ton 


Los Angeles Office 
522-23-24 
Citizens National Bank 

ing 














“We telephone without 
wires where it is im- 
possible to telephone 
with wires’’—Collins 


The Collins Wireless 
Telephone may be 
seen at any of 
our offices. Visi- 
tors are cordially 
invited to call 
and witness 
a demon- 


Incorporated under stration. 


the laws of the 
District of Columbia 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


No Preferred Stock 





THE COLLINS WIRELESS TELEPHONE COMPANY is chartered 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. It is capitalized at $1,000,- 
000, divided into 1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00 each, fully paid and 
non-assessable. The Company owns outright all wireless telephone patents granted by the 
U.S. Patent Office to Mr. A. Frederick Collins, as well as any future discoveries that may be 
made by him covering Wireless Telephony. 
After devoting seven years of time to the subject, on March 16, 
The Patent Situation 1006. a Lage was granted to A. Frederick Collins for Wireless 
This patent was obtained by Messrs. Munn & Co., pro- 
prietors of the SCIENTIFIC A AMERICAN, and is a broad one covering the fundamental 
principles for transmitting and receiving articulate speech without connecting wires. 
Heretofore the distance to which wireless telephone messages could be sent has been 
limited, since a sufficiently sensitive transmitter will only carry 25 volts and 4% an ampere 
of current. Mr. Collins’ invention makes it possible to use as high a voltage ‘and as much 
current as may be desired. This is accomplished by what is known as the speaking arc, 
and the patent granted to him by the U. 8. Patent Office covers a source of current arc, a 
sound converter (either a telephone transmitter or a telephone receiver), and conductor 
terminals. This patent is considered one of the strongest that has been issued since the one 
granted te Bell in 1876, and it gives to the Collins Wireless Telephone Company, which owns 
uw, an absolute monopoly in so far as its use is concerned. 
Mr. Collins has a number of other inventions relating to wireless —. and 
atents will be applied for on these at an early date. With these patents staked around the 
edemental one above described, the Company is in an impregnable position in the wireless 
telephone field. 


Organization 


Write for our booklet on Wireless 
Telephony 


A limited number of shares are now offered for subscription at $2.00 
per share. Address all communications and make all remittances to 


The COLLINS WIRELESS TELEPHONE CO. 


WM. A. MEARS, Fiscal Agent for 
The Pacific Coast, Hawaii, and the Philippines 


Suite 522-523-524 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, California 
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The United States 
National Bank 


—_—_—Of Portland, Oregon———_—_—_ 
Designated United States Depositary 


Capital . . $500,000.00 
Surplus. . 450,000.00 











J. C. AINSWORTH ° ‘ ; . PRESIDENT 
R. LEA BARNES . . : VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. W. SCHMEER 6 ‘ ‘ CASHIER 
A. M WRIGHT . ° ‘Asnerant CASHIER 
W. A. HOLT ° . . ASSISTANT CASHIER 


This bank endeavors to promote the interests 
of its customers along whatever lines it is 
practicable for it so to do. With a large cap- 
ital, a strong directory, and an experienced 
staff of officers and employes, we are prepared 
to properly handle all business entrusted to 
us. We solicit your business upon the basis 
of sound and progressive banking, liberal and 
courteous treatment. 








~ > 
CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“*PERFECTION” contracts for busi- 
ness and professional men. ... . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J.E. BETTS 


Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 


os al 























6% Investment Bonds 


We are offering an attractive and one of the 
very best investments which can now be pur- 
chased at the lowest prices. These bonds 
are in denomination of $100.00. With every 
sale of bonds 

100 PER CENT STOCK BONUS IS GIVEN 
YOU GET $200.00 FOR EVERY;$100.00 INVESTED 


Further information upon request 


ST. JOHN GAS LIGHT & HEAT COMPANY 


Address Main Office, 206-7-8 Couch Bldg., Portland 
Plant and Works at St. Johns, Oregon 











OPEN YOUR SAFE OR VAULT 
with ease, speed and certainty—no missing the combina 
tion with all its vexations, if you use The Combination- 

Lock Crank. A few turns of the Crank to the proper 

numbers—the lock is open. It is nicely nickel-plated 
Clamps to the dial knob of any safe or vault. Used by 
Banks and Business Houses. First Nat'l Bank 
deceit Chicago, says: “Tt works well. Its stiffness aids greatly 
WANTED in indicating proper notch on dial.” $1 prepaid. 

HOMER T. SMITH, 1439 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








GooD 














F. G. DREW, President E. B. SALSIG, Secretary and Manager 


L.E. White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark 
Cut Tan Bark for Export 


36 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Telephone Temporary 2536 











| 


|| SAFEST 
| 








“OREGON TIMBER 


AND SUREST INVESTMENT TO-DAY 
Millions of dollars have been invested in timber here in the past five years, and to-day, 


| 
| | in spite of the financial flurry, every cent of it shows great profits. The lumber industry in 
| | Oregon is yet in its infancy and values are sure to increase immensely and without risk to any 
|| | investor. As the timber is gathered into stronger and stronger hands, values will rise. 
||| Within a comparatively short time timber in this section can be had only at high prices, as 
| | has been shown in the forests of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the timber is 
| aboutexhausted. We have for years made a study of the timber situation in the West and 
1 | | from our positive knowledge can advise clients most conservatively. If you have either laige 
or small amounts, we can place them for you to the best advantage, Bank and other refer- 
| ences furnished as to our reliability. 


FRED A. KRIBS :: BU8f SRST SkEESN 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST_NATIONAL BANK 
AN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY ORGANIZED 1870 
Capital, $3,000,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $1,860,000.00 


Rupotrn Spreckes, President James K. Lyxcu, Vice-President 
- Morritt, Cashier J. H. Sxinnen, Assistant Cashier 
Cuas. H. McCormick, Assistant Cashier 


Invites Accounts from Banks, Corporations and Individuals. 


FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
Josern G. Hooper, Manager 
CaPitaAL . . . . $1,500,000.00 
Owned by the shareholders of the First National Bank and governed 
by the same Board of Directors. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital Paid Up . - $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 4,584,805.19 
GO ss 5 $10,584,805. 19 19 





Union Trust Building, N No. 4 Montgomery Street 
FRENCH SAVINGS BANK 


108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital paid in ‘and Surplus 





, 
PRESIDENT r : > : ' CHARLES CaRPY 
VICE-PRESIDENT - <A. LEGALLET 
VICE-PRESIDENT Leon BocguEraz 


Secaeraeey fo ks A. Bousgugt 
DIRECTORS 
J. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney Leon Bocqueraz 
. A. Bergerot O. Bozio Chas. Carpy 


>t. De Sabla, Jr. J. M.Dupas J. S. Godeau 
A. Legallet . J. Mack 








The San Francisco National Bank 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


The Anglo-Californian Bank, L° 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital . . $1,500,000 
Surplus . . 1,500,000 
AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Guaranteed Capital - - $1,200,000.00 Reserve and Contingent Funds, $1,428,855.93 


Capital actually paid up in cash, 1,000,000.00 Deposits Dec. 31, 1907 - 


Total Assets . 


36,907 687.50 
= $39,529, 434.87 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express. 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 
Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


OFFICERS 
President, N. OHLANDT 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ist Vice-President + = Daniel Meyer Asst. Cashier = = = Wm. Herrmann i . Stel . Till ¥ 5 
2d Vice-President = = Emil Rohte Secretary= = = = George Tourny — meno Pypyowe 


Cashier = = = A.H.R. Schmidt Asst. Secretary = = 
GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 


A. H. Muller Daniel Meyer 1. N. Walter E. T. Kruse | 


Emil Rohte J. W. Van Bergen W. S. Goodfellow 





Reliable Information 
Regarding financial conditions in San 
Francisco may be obtained by writing 
any of the banks mentioned on this 
page. 





E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


peal a SAN eet 4 
OSTON HICAGO DENVE 


Municipal, Railway and Corporation 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 





cuss. F. Less CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


President 


B. G. ToGnazz1 
Manager 


42 Montgomery. Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 


PAID UP CAPITAL 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


° . $1,500,000 
: ° 6,097,256 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
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Furnishes accurate information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake 
West. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the important railway 
systems of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete data about the 
opportunities for home making and business building. 

_We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you what the 
resources are, where the opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufacturing busi- 
ness are; how to get there; what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive books, 
maps, folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 
determined. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ells Fargo Building Flood Building 600 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 








= IN THE FAMOUS 
. SANTACLARA VALLEY 


{CALI FORNIA 


RONOUNCED San Ho-say; population, including suburbs, 57,820; 
P 50 miles south from San Francisco. A railway terminal—trains 
to all points in California and electric roads to all parts of the 
valley. Delightful all-year-round climate—semi-tropical. Noted for 
its sunshine, fruits, flowers and natural attractions. The leading edu- 
cational, horticultural and home center of California. A beautiful and 
prosperous home city, with seven banks and deposits of $50,000,000. 
Poultry thrives in this section and is bringing big returns on small in- 
vestments. For full information send two-cent st amp to 


J. T. BROOKS, Secretary 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce : SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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OWN A LOT IN CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine and Roses 


Now is your opportunity to acquire a lot in 


RUSSELL CITY 


The coming residential city of the San Francisco and Oakland 
: business men 





One hour from 
San Francisco 


Twenty-five 

minutes from 

$ 3 0 0 Oakland 
With 

increased 


population it 
is possible 


t Sieg 
Ten per cen for this time 


down and from Oakland 
$5.00 per to be reduced 
month. to half 








Southern Pacific R. R. passes through Russell City 
Beautiful and balmy climate 


CALIFORNIA is expanding rapidly. Suburban transportation in- 
creasing daily, therefore land values rising rapidly. 
Buy now while you have the opportunity to do so at a small! price. 

The Company is planning extensive system of improvements such as macadam- 


Advantages 


ized boulevards, streets and cement sidewalks. 

2500 shade trees are being planted—walnut, elm and other varieties, making 
this a model and desirable residence center. 

Washington Avenue and Fourth Avenue, the main boulevards, are 120 feet 
wide and magnificent palms are to be planted in the center of each block, mak- 
ing this one of the most beautiful driveways in the State of California. 
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As many people of small means 


Special to are desirous of acquiring a lot, yet 


find it difficult to pay the usual 
first installment of 10 per cent; 


Readers of therefore to encourage a proper 


beginning, we now make an un- 


paralleled offer to the readers of 
S U N S E : SUNSET, for a period of SIXTY 
DAYS, ending JUNE 30th, 1908. 


Send us $5.00 and we will select a lot 
for you, forward your contract, and 
you then pay $5 per month thereafter 





If the lot is not satisfactory we will select any other lot desired or will refund 
your money within 30 days. Think this offer over carefully. 

Invest Five Dollars and acquire the first step to independence and own a home. 

You pay no interest. You pay no taxes. You pay no assessments. 

SICKNESS. Extension granted on payments in case of sickness. 

INSURANCE. In case of death, if desired, money paid in is refunded to heirs 
with 6 per cent interest. 

Be your own banker. You can not lose on REAL ESTATE. This property 
should greatly enhance in value in a few years. 1400 lots sold to date! 

Act at once, and fill out the following coupon with five dollars. Mail it to-day. 

Any further information, maps, literature, etc., sent immediately on request. 


East Shore and Suburban Realty Co. 


United States National Bank Building, San Francisco, California 





FILL IN, CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY 


EAST SHORE & SUBURBAN REALTY COMPANY, 
2195 Bush St., San Francisco. 10152 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Gentlemen : 
Ween ONS) oe once eke ee as first payment on..................- lot in Russell City. 
I will pay the balance at the rate of $5.00 per month on each lot. 
You are to select for me the best unsold lot or lots. If the lot or lots you select for me are not just as represented 
I am to have my money returned to me at any time within 30 days from date of this Order. 
am not suited with the lots you select for me | am to have the privilege of exchanging them at any time 
within thirty days for any other unsold lots of equal value. 
am to pay no interest on installments. 
I am to pay no taxes. 
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MAYLAND 
ORANGE TRACT 


In San Joaquin | Valley 
15 Miles North of Fresno 


Three miles from station on Southern Pacific railroad. 
Surrounded on three sides by foothills, in Thermal (frostless) belt. 
Unsurpassed orange and vineyard land. 

Soil is rich sandy loam, both dark and red. 

Plenty of water to be obtained from six to thirty feet. 
Seventy-five feet above the level of San Joaquin River. 
Electric power for pumping and lighting. 

Will be sold in ten-acre plats or larger. 

Prices ranging from $25.00 to $40,00 per acre. 

Eucalyptus trees planted and cared for two years at less than $100.00 
per acre, including land. 


Write Go-day for Descriptive ACap of 


Mayland Orange Tract 


OWNERS : 
Madera Land Company, Inc. 
601 Fay Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANK J. RYAN, Selling Agent for Los Angeles, 608 Fay Bldg. 


M. W. MULLER, J. ED. HUGHES, Selling Agents, 
1033 J Street, Room 3 - - - - - Fresno, Cal. 





California Farms 
for Colonists 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 15. Under a new 
system of colonizing, persons of moderate 
means can now secure a five to forty acre 
California fruit farm, without any payment 
for the land, and can have same put under 
cultivation without being required to leave 
present business, and are guaranteed a profit 
of not less than $25.00 per acre annually, 
without effort on their part. 


If you will write to the National Home- 
stead Association, Department “A,” 646 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 
California, enclosing 25c, money or stamps, 
they will send you full particulars, literature 
explaining the new system and a six months’ 
subscription to the National Homestead. 
Also free land certificate, which entitles you 
to from five to forty acres, free of any 
charge for the land, by complying with the 
easy conditions set forth therein. 


This information is worth hundreds of 
dollars to those desiring to better their con- 
dition. It shows how $100.00 to $500.00 per 
acre can be made from this land, and how 
to secure a life income of $1000.00 to $4000.00 
annually, in the delightful climate of South- 
ern California, 














California Farm Lands 


Weare headquarters for Farm Lands in the Golden 
State and have a large list of low and medium 
priced lands. 


TULARE COUNTY 


has always been the leader in large tract farming, 
without irrigation, and now that water has been 
developed in abundance and these tracts divided, 
what will be the result? Prices will double twice 
over. Write to-day for list of Poultry, Alfalfa, Grape 
and Fruit Ranches on easy payments. 


ELSTER & HOTCHKISS 
531 Mason Bldg. LOS ANGELES 











Thousands of homeseekers are going into 


IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 


We are headquarters for land in this most 
fertile garden spot of California. Write us 
at once for list of desirable bargains, as the 
good things are being snapped up rapidly. 
Prices $35 to $135 per acre. President 
Roosevelt says in his message that these 
lands will be worth $500 to $1500 per acre. 
Address HAMMERS REALTY CO. 

404'2 Severance Building LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Read This: An un- 
Homeseekers paralleled opportu- 
nity is now offered you to secure an income from 


the start and a beautiful homesite if you act quickly. 


The well-known JOHNSTON RANCH near Concord, 
ontra Costa Co.,only two hours by 8. P. Ry. from San 
Francisco is now for salein 10-acre tracts. Eleven only of 
these tracts have from 2 to 7% acres each in full bear- 
ing Bartlett Pears, Apricots, Walnuts, Almonds and Grapes 
with a present income of from $400 to $1700 per an- 
num according to improvements. These tracts for sale on 
installment plan. Small cash payment, balance spread 
over seven years in monthly or three monthly payments. 
Unimproved 10-acre tracts adjoining above also for sale 
on installment plan. Fruit crop failures unknown in this 
locality. You can drive to Concord from Oakland in two 
hours, and be independent of a railway. These are the 
best tracts in State of California. Secure one at onceif you 
want an income for life. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


INNES, McWILLIAMS & CO, Sm: "Francisco, “cal 
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FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 


a HOME, Come to 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Los Angeles, California 





| 








Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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Irrigated 
Lands 


If Looking for a Home 
Come to KERN CO. 
Rich Soil 
Good Climate 
Good Market 








For Information send 2c 
stamp to 


A. W. MacRae, Sect’y 
Board of Trade of Kern 


County 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA... 


Irrigated Lands Santa Paula 


FROM $60 TO $100 PER ACRE 
VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


















































ee voting “Tre GLEN CITY” 
Stanislaus County OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The Richest Fruit and Grape Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 


i . : Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 
Section of California The home of the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 
Send for illustrated Lima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 
Booklet ible this orca diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 
ose time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


Bi stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 
‘ MAZE & WREN, Modesto, Cal. | || the Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 





























HMPIRE RANCH KINGS CO. 


19000 ACRE SUBDIVISION ON R. R. EASY TERMS. 


FIFTY MILES of Irrigating Canals standing full of 


Water taken from Kings River. 


(ARR NET 6 SPIO SS REESE 
Farm where Farming Pays, where you have Land with Water. 
Good Schools, Stores, Churches. Join weekly Excursion and see what 


hundreds are raising on these lands. EMPIRE INVESTMENT CO 


Apply at office of owners for literature 
415 H. W. Hellman Building, 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dalim dae 
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COME 280. BUY A HOME 


Irrigated Lands one hundred miles from 
San Francisco—where flowers bloom all the year round—where every 
known fruit and vegetable grow side by side—where midsummer and 
winter are as lovely as spring—where children bloom like the flowers 
and where physicians can not make a living. 


COME TO THIS EARTHLY PARADISE. Do not remain where 
you are frozen half the year and roasted alive the other half. 


COM Where 10 acres of land will pay you $2000 ayear, and 20 
acres make you wealthy. Save your fuel bill and half cost 

of clothing.. Eat home grown vegetables in January and bask in sun- 

shine. Make $100 every year for each $100 invested. 


Many good 
people and health, 
wealth and happi- 
ness are here. 


The land is rich dark 
loam—deep and fertile, 
ready for planting, with 
abundant water at lowest 
cost. We will farm and .return 
— for absentees. Land costs 
rom $75 to $100 an acre, payable one- 
quarter cash, the balance (which your crops 
will pay for) in five yearly payments, or a 
little cash down and balance small monthly 
payments. 7 

Write At Once for forty photographic 
views and full information. : 


GOLDEN STATE IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 
Cc. B. HUBBARD, Sales Manager, 702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Branch Office, 401, E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
REFERENCES—American National Bank, San Francisco; First National Bank, Los Angeles; California National Bank, Sacramento 


















































COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Six weeks ahead of the market. 
Land produces from $300 to $1500 per acre in 
Onions, Cucumbers, Sweet Potatoes: 
Tomatoes, Canteloupes, Grapes, 
Such soil is Figs, Dates, Etc., Etc- 
cheap at $500 per acre, 
but if you hurry, you car 
get it from $50 to $100 per acre 
on EASY TERMS. 
Write for free booklet and map THERMAL REALTY CO., Thermal, 
Riverside County, Cal.; Los Angeles Office, 200-201 Fay Building. 
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MONEY IN GRAPES) || LEHOUSAND ACRES 


| FOR SALE 
I can sell you the choicest Tokay Grape 


Lands in this whole valley from $15.00 to In Southern Oregon—Including The Famous 
os per acre now. Write me—I can be Rogue River Valley and the recently opened 
of service to you. Prices will double inside 4 * 4 

section of Northern California. 


a year. 
Prices still gag og wf = oe ~ cite ie mg 
next two years. land “*Ad”’. rite to-day for free 
E. T. McKINSTRY booklet and price list. 


G EDWIN P. HUGHES & CO., Ashland, Oregon 
rants Pass, Oregon | ff References: First National Bank, and Bank of Ashland. 
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LOGANBERRIES. ASHLAND, OREGON. 


|ASHLAND 


OREGON 
Midway Between San Francisco and Portland 











_reee! 
Largest Town in the Famous Rogue River Valley 
and the Climatic Capital of the Pacific West 
ed 
—_— Ashland is a City of Homes and Schools ina Valley of Opportunity. 
—s Surrounding country prized as best horticultural region in the West. The country where Spitzenberg 
and Newtown Pippin apples reach the highest degree of perfection and where the choicest pears and cherries 
‘ are grown. Ashland’s peaches take the first rank in the world’s markets and have won three World’s Fair 


S Medals. All small fruits, berries and produce are big money makers. 

Ashland has beauty, health, culture and opportunity. Ashland has: 5,500 population; last school 
census, 1,265; $30,000 High Schnol Building; $25,000 Grade School Building; Eleven Churches; No Saloons; 
Home of the Southern Oregon Chautauqua; Southern Oregon Normal School; Ashland Commercial College, 
and Ashland has the Purest Mountain Water and the finest water system in the West, with 28 miles of 
water mains. 


Ashland wants: Capital to take up fruit and vineyard land; capital to develop irrigation and power pro- 





he 
ies jects, and capital to develop mines and mineral springs. Write for free booklet, mentioning SuNsET MaGaziNe. 
_ Secretary, Ashland Commercial Club 
paces oe 
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The United States Govern- 


ment is completing and 


Settlers 


are 


wanted 


for four great irrigation proj- 


ccts— 


Truckee-Carson, Nevada 


Klamath, Oregon 


Salt River Valley and 


Yuma, Arizona 





Easy to 
get good 


homes 


For information 
write 


LOUIS C. HILL, 
Supervising Engineer, 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


D. C, HENNY. 
Supervising Engineer, 
Portland, Oregon. 


FRANCIS L. SELLEW 
Engineer, Yuma Project, 
Yuma, Anzona. 


WM. H. HEILEMAN, 
Eng., Klamath Project, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


THOMAS H. MEANS 
Eng., Truckee-Carson Project 
Fallon, Neb. 
















Homes in the Famous Rogue River Valley 
ORCHARD LANDS, APPLES, PEARS, GRAPES; 
MINING, TIMBER, STOCKRAISING, DAIRYING 


Excellent opportunities for investments. 


Write to HARMON & SOUTH, Grants Pass, Oregon 


Sunshine. See opposite page, if interested 
























TIMBER RANCHES MINES 


YOCKEY & BEAVER 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
Orchard Lands a Specialty 


ASHLAND, OREGON 


For further particulars see Oregon classified ‘‘ads” 
















= See that “ad”! 


| GRANT'S PASS, OREGON | We can locate you where 
you will be happy and 
thank us for it. 


ELMER S. SHANK 


Grant’s Pass Oregon 
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The Famous Rogue River Valley 
of SOUTHERN OREGON 


APPLE, PEAR and PEACH ORCHARDS in 
this valley pay for themselves in one year’s 


3 crop—$300.00 to $1000.00 per acre per ANNUM 

- are the returns which growers are netting from 
ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS and BERRY patches. 

CLIMATE:—‘‘ The ITALY of AMERICA.” 

Mild winters free from snow and ice. Pleasant 

summers. Foliage is green summer and winter; 

flowers bloom out of doors all winter. Rainfall 


just right, pleasant showers during summer, 


Suitable for Orchards, Grape Vine- 

e€ap an S yards, Clover, Alfalfa, Poultry Rais- 

: ing, Dairying and Stock farms, can 
still be had at from $10.00 to $100.00 per acre. 

I The builders of a twenty mile Electric Railroad from Grant’s 

Pass to the lumber mills and farming districts can be assured 

of $3000.00 per mile freight returns per annum. Power is already 

established. 
Population approaching 6000. Excellent schools and public buildings. 
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For FREE Illustrated 64 page book- 
let and all information address 












Secretary, Commercial Club, Grant’s Pass, Ore. 
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THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fa 
































Beautiful, Healthful, Productive, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California 

Over one million (1,000,000) sac ks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 








































main Caml GARDEN SPOT OF THE 


Supplying 


cua SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TRACTS TO SUIT 
a 


ie ie ads anki RD WEL 


(22. OPO 6 


EASY TERMS 


TO THOSE IMPROVING LANDS 


Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land 


level—soil deep, fertile--choicest fruit, vegetable and 
alfalfa land in California. Write for free printed 
matter. 


























IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY ; 
324-5 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 4 
: 
California's Prize Grapes | 
p Rogue River Valley Lands] | 
come from TULARE COUNTY 
We onal selling Acres of Tulare grape land, in subdivisions I have resided in Rogue River 
Fiver 280 sinc a 8 Bee Weise | | | Valley for 24 years. I can and 
Feras peek eae oastatoe eer! | 4 Will give you correct informa- | | 
of the San Joaquia Valley. Best climate, churches and schools, tion. Correspondence solicited. ; 
We will take some trade as part pay and assume reasonable 4 
amounts. Our land will grow successfully oranges, peaches, See Medford ad. ‘ 
prunes, apricots and all kinds of garden truck. Easy terms to : 
settlers. Free booklet on application. | ALFRED SMITH g 
LOS ANGELES--TULARE LAND CO., owners oe Medford, Ore. 
230-31 Security Bldg., Cor. 5th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Picking Fruit in the Great Rogue River Valley, near Medford, Oregon 
HE YEAR 1907 demonstrated beyond all question that the justly famous 
Rogue River Valley is one of the greatest fruit sections of the world. 
Indeed, the records made in orchards adjacent to Medford are so wonderful 
as almost to surpass belief. For example, a carload of Du Comice pears, 
shipped from Medford, grossed $4,622.80. This is the fresh-fruit car record 
of the world, and is equivalent to the remarkable price of 17 cents per 
rye for fruit at wholesale. The best previous price for a carload of fresh fruit is also 
eld by the Rogue River Valley. In 1907, 164 acres of Winter Nellis pears produced 
$19,000.00 net f. 0. b. Medford. Fifty-five trees of Yellow Newtown Pippins produced 
815 boxes of fruit which in spite of financial panic in London panned out $1,711.50 net. 
These trees grew on less than one acre. The three-acre orchard from which this fruit 
was taken has produced an average amount of $500.00 net per year for the last eight 
years. One hundred and fifty-two Yellow Newtown Pippin trees produced in 1907, 
$3,125.00 f.0.b. Mecford. These trees grew on three acres. From eight acres, 6000 boxes 
of Newtown Pippin apples were marketed in 1907, netting $2,000.00 an acre f.o.b. the 
orchard. For the past seven years this orchard has netted $791.00 per acre average. 

Seven acres of Bartlett pears near Medford in 1907 grossed $2,200.00 per acre. A 
young Bartlett pear orchard of thirty acres of 8-year-old trees netted $1,068.00 per acre. 

Twenty Winter Nellis pear trees netted $6,600. 00. These figures show the wonderful 
profit made in 1907 from apple and pear orchards about Medford—a profit exceeding 
$1,000.00 per acre in many cases. 

The significant fact of the wonderful resources and possibilities of the Rogue River 
Valley is shown by the offer of the Medford Commercial Club to pay $500.00 to anyone 
who can show by authentic testimony that any city or town in the United States outside 
of a forty-mile circle, with Medford as a center, has tributary to it, within the same 
radius, as many diversified resources as Medford, Oregon, can show within the cor- 
responding radius. 

For full particulars about this wonderful valley and Medford in particular, write to-day for beautifully 

illustrated 64-page booklet (free). Address, Secretary 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 
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Finest district in Califor- 


g | . 
Attention nia for the raising of alfalfa, 


Farmers grain, vegetables, berries, 
d all varieties of semi-tropical 
an fruits, dairying, livestock 


Homeseekers and poultry. 


Land in tractsfrom 10 acres up at $65 
to $125 per acre, which includes a per- 
0 O petual water right with a nominal annual 

O to O| charge of $1.00 per acre for water. 
Midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, with four railroad 





is the annual income 


derived from farming connections. 
lands under our irri Write for illustrated pamphlet to 
gation System in 
M d C t CROCKER-HUFFMAN LAND 
erced Wounty & WATER COMPANY 
California Crocker Building San Francisco 

















or Mr. Ward B. Minturn, Manager, Merced, California 


“SUNNY STANISLAUS” 


The Garden County of the Great San Joaquin Valley of California 
Offers Unequaled Opportunities to 
the Homeseeker 






















choice of crops and sources of income. Stanislaus is fourth in California in the 

value of her dairy products; leads in the production of sweet potatoes and cante- 

loupes, and will soon stand near the head of the column in the production of fruits 
and grapes. Nine creameries, four packing houses, and two canneries furnish a home 
market for all products. 


y NHIS county is the natural home of Diversified Farming, giving the farmer a large 


@ In Stanislaus, ‘‘Water is Wealth’’, the supply is unlimited, and the water is absolutely 
free to the property owner. 


@ The climate of Stanislaus is ideal—mild both summer and winter. Government re- 
ports show that in 1907, Modesto, the county seat, had more days of sunshine than any 
other California city with the exception of San Diego. 










For full information about Stanislaus write to W. H. Killam, Secy. 


Stanislaus Chamber of Commerce, Modesto, California 
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fourteen miles from San Francisco, is one of the most productive sections of the State. It is famous for its 
productive dairy farms. Oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, olives, cherries, almonds, limes, etc., yield remunerative 
crops. Shipping facilities the best either by Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, or water route. Ideal climate. Small tracts of 
land from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. Send for illustrated booklet. Address, .Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra 
Costa County, California. 











Come to Sunnyvale 








Su nn YU a l e is 38 miles south of San Francisco, and holds the key to the 


entire Santa Clara Valley. We are a manufacturing and 
fruit center. Here you can buy five and ten acre tracts, on long time and easy 
terms, for the growing of Strawberries, Raspberries, and Blackberries, Tomatoes and 
all kinds of vegetables and sell them to our canners at a profit of from $/00.00 to 
$300.00 per acre. Best school and educational advantages. We are growing 
faster than any town in the state. Write for catalogue and full information. 








Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce 


R. B. CHERINGTON, Secretary Sunnyvale, California 
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Use Either Railroad 


ULLY TRAC 


Between Santa Fe and Southern Pacific R. R. 


In blocks of FIVE ACRES and up. Shade trees twenty feet apart on every road. 

A VERITABLE PARK. Ditches to every forty acres. 
” Between two transcontinental railroads, only 4 miles apart. 

Land from ONE to THREE MILES from Railway Stations. 

$100.00 per acre—one-quarter cash—balance in one, two and three years. One cfop will pay for the land. 


Of all the exceptional offers we have made to the public in the last five years, there is no property 
that appeals to us that has the exceptional opportunities of the TU LLY TRACT. 

The soil is of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 

The topography of the land permits us to build ditches to every forty acres in a manner to satisfy the 


most skeptical irrigationist. 
Its proximity to Turlock, -Hughson, Denair and Keyes places this land in the foremost rank as the 


MOST DESIRABLE home site in the 


Turlock Irrigation District 


This land is selling RAPIDLY, but the prices and terms are the attractive features, as the reputa- 
tion of the TULLY TRACT is known from one end of the San Joaquin Valley to the other. 

Send us your name, ps the names of your friends who are thinking of coming to California, and 
we will forward them full information. 


Central California Land Agency, Inc. 


HULTBERG & LANE BLOCK TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


LINCOLN 


is a county of great resources and great possibilities. It contains 
4,500,000,000 feet of the finest fir, spruce and hemlock obtain- 
able anywhere. There are also 100,000,000 feet of cedar, 
200,000 acres of grazing lands, and 30,000 acres of the very 
best valley agricultural lands. Lincoln county is an unsurpassed 
section for fruit raising, dairying and stockraising. Lincoln County 
has increased its population 25 per cent during the past year, and 
is only just beginning to be known. It is a virgin field of oppor- 
tunity for men of energy and industry. No section of the West 
offers better inducements. Land can be purchased at a very low 
figure, and farmers are wanted. For full particulars, address: 


Secretary Commercial Club, Newport, Oregon 


OR 
Secretary Commercial Club, Toledo, Oregon 
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If You 
Want 


to Live, 


uaatSe 


Live in 
NAPA 
County 


Beautiful Napa Valley 


Why not live where climate, soil and rainfall all combine to produce the finest fruits. Where 
water, steam and electric transportation will put them in market quickly and at low freight 
rates. Inquire of 











Napa Chamber of Commerce St. Helena Chamber of Commerce 
Calistoga Chamber of Commerce 
















NORTH OF BAY COUNTIES ASSOCIATION 
| CALIFORNIA 


i] 
| 
Representing the development interests of and to induce immigration into the counties of 





Sonoma Napa 
Lake Marin 
Mendocino 


A choice part of California where every- The home of LuTHER BuRBANK. The 


thing grows naturally and spontaneously greatest poultry center. Wines, hops, fruit, | 
and without irrigation, giving to it the berries and all intensive farming. Good | 

. x y ” : P | 
name of the ‘‘Garden Spot of the World. climate and magnificent scenery. 








Questions cheerfully answered. Send for Literature 


JAMES T. YARRINGTON 


San Francisco Representative, California State Board of Trade, Ferry Building, 





where Stereopticon Lectures are given daily. 
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A Weill tell you 


why YAKIMA FRUIT LAND will earn more 
money for you per the amount put in, than any other 
kind of investment under the sun that a man of 
limited means mayinake. Don’t hesitate—ask us to-day. 
Get our beautiful booklet. Est’d 1881—oldest here. 


CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


S. Alaska Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 
INLAND REALTY & INV. CO., North Yakima, Washington 

















Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 

















Openings Along a New Line 


Unequaled openings for farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing; 
for all lines of mercantile work and for all branches of trades 
and professions are now to be found in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, along the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Cureaco, Minwauxee & Sr. Paut Ratwway 


Winters there are mild; growing seasons are long; crops grow well; 
stock-raising and fruit-growing are highly profitable; convenient 
markets are assured. Many new towns have been established— 
all are growing. Take advantage of these openings NOW. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent C. L. CANFIELD, 22 Powell Street 
Chicago San Francisco 
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The County of Monterey Offers 
to Homeseekers and Developers 
the Greatest of Opportunities 














YOUR CHANCE FOR HEALTH AND WEALTH 
Three Great Fertile Valleys Awaiting You 








SALINAS VALLEY; 500,000 acres awaiting Homeseekers; no better, fertile, 
fruitful land to be found in the great state of California. 


THE PAJARO VALLEY; well cultivated, making its owners rich. 
THE CARMEL VALLEY; noted for its dairy products, cattle and grains. 


The chance of a life-time for the fruit-grower. The mineral deposits of the 
county are practically undeveloped: great bodies of gold, silver, quick-silver, coal 
and other minerals awaiting the prospector. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE 









County Clerk or Board of Supervisors, Salinas, Monterey County, Calif. 








an Femando, California 


HE BOARD OF 

TRADE OF SAN 
FERNANDO desires to 
call the attention of home- 
seekers or those desiring 
investment, to the splendid 
opportunities offered in San 
Fernando Valley. 

This valley is approxi- 
matelytwelve miles in width 
by thirty in length, and is 
one of the most fertile in 
Southern California. 

The town of San Fer- 
nando is situated in the 
northern part of the valley 
and is surrounded by olive, 
lemon and orange groves; 
in fact, the largest olive 
orchard in the world is less 
than two miles distant. 

San Fernando is twenty 
miles north of Los Angeles 
and owing to the convenience for marketing products, offers strong inducements to the small farmer raising melons, berries or poultry. 
It has good schools and churches and enjoys a splendid climate. Free illustrated booklet will be sent to any person addressing 


JOHN T. WILSON 


San Fernando Board of Trade, San Fernando, California 
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THE METROPOLIS OF 
EASTERN 
OREGON 













SECTION OF COUNTY FAIR EXHIBIT, 1907 


NUMEROUS OPENINGS FOR SAFE INVESTMENTS In healthfulness of climate, scenery, productiveness of soil and 

variety of resources is second to none. The schools of Baker City 
rank high. Unsurpassed, pure water supply. The agricultural products of Baker County are timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 
and vegetables of all varieties. Extensive forests with timber of excellent quality. No cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, earthquakes, drouths nor 
sunstrokes in Baker County. Famous producing gold mines adjacent to Baker City. Stock raising is a very important industry. For the dairy, 
steck and poultry farmer, men of limited capital, Baker County offers a sure profitable market and splendid advantages, and for the wage 
earner who is willing to work, there is no locality offering better inducements. Information will be furnished freely. 


ADDRESS N.C. HASKELL, SEC’y, COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, BAKER CITY, OREGON 


THE DALLES 























are loc 
OREGON a 
Ist 
“THE CHERRY CITY” nat 
2nc 
ANNUAL OUTPUT 
450,000 bbls. Flour. Two canneries in 3rd 
3,000,000 Ibs. Wool, operation. 
Scoured. Choice Apples, 4th- 
30,000 cases Salmon. Peaches, Apricot 
6h ore Dine Plums and Strawberries 5th- 
6b rics Pines shipped in car lots. 
10,000 cases Cherries. ge oe - 6th- 
40,000 Cherry Trees Portland market one to i 
planted during lasttwo two weeks ahead of any Oth 
years. other Oregon points. 5 
Opportunities are offered for fruit growers. “Two seal 
Choice fruit lands can be purchased in 5 to 20 Bites e 
acre lots at $25 to $100, according to, location and to a 
conditions. Cherry” 


THE DALLES OREGON 


The County Seat of Wasco County, is a thriving wide-awake 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, located on the Columbia river with 
two through line railroads, one on either side of the river. 
The city boasts of its fine streets and beautiful —_ and is 

proud of its great variety of resources. 3,000 horse-power 
chotiell plant operating Flouring Mills, Planing Mills, Box 
Factories, Machine Shops, etc., and endless supply of water 
power within easy. reach. The finest climate in the world for 
air seasoning and wood manufacturing. 


Copyright 
1906 
Benj. A. Gifford 


The Dalles 
Oregon 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY AND EASTERN OREGON CLIMATE IS UNEQUALED IN THE WORLD 
For FurtHer Inrornmation Avoress Secrerary 
THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
sin tieinnieeencmnens abate nnleneamn i eaianticaema mannan mm 
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THE EXACT CENTER 


OF THE GREATEST FRUIT COUNTRY IN THE WORLD IS 


THE WONDERFUL TOUCHET VALLEY 











© 1. POMONA RANCH, DAYTON, WASH. 
: J. L. Dumas, - Proprietor 
in Winter Apples. Trees 9'to-12 Years old. 1907 crop, 34,000 bushels. 
a his oe Gross receipts from same, $50.000.00 








Pomona Ranch, near Dayton and Waitsburg, Washington. 100 acres in Winter Acgiee. Trees 9 to 12 years old. 
1907 crop, 34,000 bushels. Gross receipts from same, $50, 


DAYTON +: WAITSBURG 


are located in this prosperous valley in southeastern Washington. Here are seventeen reasons why you should investigate 
these thriving cities and this beautiful valley: 
1st—Touchet valley produces the farm products, without irrigation, more abundantly than the much 
exploited irrigated sections. 
2nd—Touchet valley has recently become celebrated for the production of apples, quoted in the European 
markets as the Best in the World. 
3rd—It produces without irrigation, pears, prunes, cherries, strawberries, and all berries to the same 
degree of perfection that it does apples. It produces all kinds of vegetables of the very best 
quality. and the soil is especially adapted to potatoes. 
4th—Peculiar advantages are found in the foothills surrounding the Touchet valley. The remarkable 
“keeping” qualities of fruit and vegetables due to the favorable altitude. 
5th—GRAINS. Greatest barley section in the United States. Brewing barley from this section often 
sells at a premium above regular market quotations. Barley yields from 40 to 100 bushels to the acre. 
6th—Wheat yields from 25 to 70 bushels to the acre. First- class milling grain. 
7th—This section is noted for sure grain crops. A failure of crop has never been known. 
8th—Territory tributary to Dayton and Waitsburg produces annually three million bushels of wheat and barley. 
9th—Any land in this section produces, with or without irrigation, a very heavy crop of timothy or 
alfalfa hay, which commands fancy prices in the coast markets. 
10th—The Touchet valley offers great opportunities for “diversified farming,” on account of the varied 
nature of the i. "Ma and surrounding country, extending into the foothills of the Blue mountzins, 
combined with the exceptionally rich soi] and abundance of water furnished by mountain streams 
and natural springs. 
11th—The climate is very mild, severe colds very rare, and cyclones and blizzards unknown. 
12th—The scenic beauty of the Touchet valley is exceptional. The cities of Dayton and Waitsburg are 
noted for their natural beauty and attractions. 
13th—Touchet valley territory includes several thousand ere of timber lands, available for logging and fuel. 
14th—The cities of this valley are located on the O. R. & N. and N. P. railroads, placing them in touch 
~, With the markets of the world. ‘ 
lines are projected and their actual existence in this section is only a matter of a few 
“mont 1S. 
16th—A colonization scheme affecting several thousand acres of land in Columbia county, known as “‘Lubla 
Farm,” is being promoted by Dr. M. Pietrzycki, affording a great opportunity for parties with limited 
capital to acquire a home under extraordinary favorable circumstances. 
17th—Apply for detailed information to 
The Secretary of the ‘‘Booster Club’’ “ The Secretary of the ‘‘Improvement Club’’ 
Dayton, Columbia Co., Wash. Waitsburg, Washington 
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Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep 

















WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature's method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the being constructed by the Federal G:  - 
Glenn County, chosen place for both of these basic propositions. Orland Irrigation Project, ermment will care for 50,000 of the « 


She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. acres, and Centra Cana supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under spec 















Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acr« 


For full information address Tuos. Browy, P. D. Baxg, W. H. Moraissey or Boarp or Trane, Orland, California 
Ersr & Provix,-H. J. Barcerovx & Co., B. B. Grasscock or Cuamper or Commerce, Willows, California 




















GREAT LAND OPENING 


We have placed under thorough irrigation through the great Central Canal, aided 
by special act of Congress, the big rich wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn Counties, the 
richest fruit anc garden land in all California. An abundance of water every day in the 
year, that each year enriches a soil that is already equal to the best, plus a long, dry 
pleasant growing season, is the reason of our superiority. 

Here the orange matures earlier and commands the highest price of any fruit on the 
market. 
cows and hogs will pay for your farm after you make the first payment. Cheap trans- 
portation, good soil, cheap water and a delightful climate. All the year around growing 
season. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


All fruits raised in California are being grown with great profit here. Alfalfa, 


No “‘between grass season,”? 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts. 



























$1.56 per) xcarny & MARKET STREETS | ! he only 
month SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | payment 





C. M. WOOSTER CO. 























Coachella Valley 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 













ON MAIN LINE S. P. RB. R. “THE HOMESEEKERS’ PARADISE” 
VAN VLEET INVESTMENT Co. 
SUITE 112 SECURITY BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





“Where Everything Grows and Matures” 


Crops reach the market six weeks earlier than in any other locality in 
Southern California, This means TOP PRICES. 

Flowing wells of 98 per cent pure ARTESIAN WATER for irrigation 
and domestic use. Twelve months growing season. Healthiest climate on 
earth, Farmers are getting rich in Coachella Vailey. 

Prices and terms easily within reach of the poor man 

Send for large map and full information. Our excursions from Los Angeles 
run twice a week. $6.20 for ten-day round trip. 


























SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
The Great Fruit County of California 


Big money made in Orchards and Vineyards 
Good land from $25.99 to $100.9 an acre | 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS | 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Central 
California 
Facts 








FOR FOUR CENTS 








E have just issued a beautifully illus- 

trated, 80- page magazine descriptive 

of farm life in Central California. Each 
article is written by a practical farmer, fruit 
grower, or dairyman who has told the truth 
about Central California in an interesting 
way. The illustrations are the best obtain- 
able. We want you to read this magazine 
and will mail you a copy free upon receipt of 
four cents to cover the cost of postage. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

















Santa Barbara 
California 


Is the Most Charming Homeland 
of the West 


In beauty of location and 
perfection of climate 
it has no rival on 
any shore 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

















SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS 


MAKE PEOPLE RICH 


Sacramento Valley, California, is declared by experts to 
be the greatest agricultural section of the United States. 
The Federal Plant Introduction Garden and the State 
Agricultural College are —_ located . this valley. Net 
returns from crops run from $50 to sr acre, The 
climate is éalopalie and healthful; pn soil is fertile and 
wonderfully productive; the water supply is abundant. 
Write the 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 


PORTERVILLE 





IN THE 


EARLY ORANGE BELT 
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S building what will be the most beautiful 
and interesting park in California—forty 
acres of hills, valleys, lakes, waterfalls, gar- 
dens and lily- ponds. Its frostless slopes, over- 

@ looking the town, will produce in luxuriance the 

p 
foliage of the Tropics; it is being laid out by 
competent landscape engineers, and will be the 
home of the marvelous creations of the plant- 
wizards of the earth. 

4 The alluvial forest lands west of Porterville 
are becoming an industrial park, by the creation 
of alfalfa fields beneath the giant oaks—the 
greatest profits amid a scene of beauty. 

| 

i 


Drop aline for “Practical Results” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE GOOD ROADS OF LINN COUNTY, OREGON. 


IS. LOCATED 
in the heart of 
the famous Wil- 
lamette V alley 
of Oregon, and 
is the leading 
railroad center 


of the State, ex- 
cepting Port- 
land. Albany is 80 miles south of Portland and is the County Seat of Linn County, which has 
an area of 2400 square miles. The supply of timber in the Eastern part of the County is suf- 
ficient to keep 10 mills, each cutting 100,000 feet per day, in operation for 30 years. This timber 
is of highest quality and would alone make Linn County prosperous for years to come. 
@ The climate and soil conditions of the Willamette Valley are such as to make this section of 
the State admirably adapted for general agricultural purposes. It is doubtful if any portion of 
the United States can boast of a more equable climate. The soil is rich and deep, and the an- 
nual rainfall is always sufficient to insure good crops. 
g@ Fruits grow to perfection here with a minimum of care. Apples, prunes, plums, cherries and 
peaches do well, all except the latter bearing so heavily as to break the trees down unless 
propped. There has always been a good market and price for first-class apples. Prunes and 
cherries prove remunerative, and all small fruits do remarkably well. Pears grow in profusion. 
There is probably, no place in the world where strawberries grow to a greater size and have 
more perfect coloring and flavor than here. 
@ Potatoes, hops, grains and grasses all do well, and land is reasonable in price. No other 
section of the famous Willamette Valley offers such opportunities to the intelligent and pro- 
gressive farmer. 
@ Albany is noted for its excellent educational facilities and for the stability of its growth and 
development. Before deciding upon any other section of the West, you will do well to investi- 
gate the opportunities in and around Albany. For full information, address 


MANAGER COMMERCIAL CLUB 


ALBANY, OREGON 
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Title bestowed by the Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s 
Association at their 1908 session, upon 


| Salem, Oregon 


q A city of 16,000 people with but one policeman. 


q This is indeed the “city of peace”, contentment and prosperity, 
and its people are welcoming thousands more to their ranks every 
year. 


@ This is the natural home of the Royal Anne cherry. Cherry 
lands can be bought at $40 to $100 per acre and will produce a 
crop with the least expense and waiting. The surest crops and 
the best markets are guaranteed growers in this wonderful cherry 
region. ‘This is the natural home of the famous Royal Anne, 
Bing, Lambert and other standard varieties. The greatest perfec- 
tion in size and quality is attained here, and owing to the pecul- 
iarly favorable climatic conditions cherry growing nets from 
$200 to $500 per acre. 


@ The land of big, red apples. 

@ The richest agricultural section of the West. 

@ The home of the choicest prunes grown. 

@ The walnut growing quarter of the Northwest. 

@ The hop center of the world. 

@ Choice peaches four months in the year. 

g Important Bartlett Pear growing region. 
@ A charming home place in a most delightful climate. Salem has 
superb public schools, high school, private schools, business col- 
leges, Willamette University, the oldest and best institution of its 
kind in the West. Large woolen mills, flouring mills, saw mills and 
other manufacturing plants. Railroad and river transportation. 
Also the ‘most modern electric line on the Coast, besides an ex- 
cellent electric street car system. Prices of fruit lands lower 
than at any other point on the Coast. 


For illustrated booklets and full information, address 


Secretary of Salem Board of Trade 


Salem Oregon 
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Roseburg 


OREGON 


Where the fruit attains perfection 
and roses bloom the year round 


is the metropolis of Southern Oregon and the 
ROSEBURG county seat of DOUGLAS COUNTY, 

which is without question one of the best 
counties of the State. Doucrtas County possesses as fine fruit lands as any 
section of the West, and wonderful opportunities are presented along these lines. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches; etc. are produced with a degree of perfection which no 
other section, exclusive of the West, can attain. Well kept and fully matured 
orchards will ner the owners from $200.00 to $1000.00 per acre each year, and 
these lands can now be bought at from 14 to 4 of what similar lands in more a 






































widely advertised sections throughout the West are selling for. 
@ The fertile soil, splendid climate, immense timber resources and diversified a 
industries of Douglas County, make it one of the most favored sections of the — 
entire Northwest. ROSEBURG has a population of more than 5,000 and is 
growing rapidly. It has fine schools, pure water and the best climate in 
the world. 114 miles of Bitulithic Pavep streets are now in course of con- 
struction and more to follow. 
I 
For further information and handsome 64-page booklet, which will soon be ready for 
distribution, address 
ROSEBURG OREGON 
’ 
e 
Fruit Lands 7 
This Apple and Prune Orchard t 
brought the owner last year V 
$350.00 per acre NET above 
all expenses. y 
You can buy similar land at te) 
$60.00 to $100.00 per acre at p 
the present time and it is sure 
to double in value in a very sn 
short time. “| 
No irrigation—no cyclones A 
or blizzards. Better investi- 
gate before it is too late. 
SEA 
——— 
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coal mining, brick making, farming, 


a burden. Now it is up to you! 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF HOMES SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 


Come and see, face to face, the wonderful natural opportunities this 
city and Thurston County offers to manufacturing plants, lumber industries, 


dairying, stock and fruit raising. 


Homeseekers are watching the West, where living is a blessing rather than 
Learn the truth, investigate for yourself, 






and strike while the opportunity is offered. 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


Address 











YAKIMA 
Irrigated Fruit Lands 


Where 5 or 10 Acres is Enough 
to Support a Family in Luxury. 





We are pioneers in the world-famous 
YAKIMA VALLEY, and know 
the value of its irrigated lands. We 
want to get in communication with 
you, and explain how you can secure 
one of the choicest tracts, either im- 
proved or unimproved, with only a 
small amount of cash. Send for our free 
“Booklet,” which tells the whole story. 


Austin, Landolt & Co. 


409-10-11 Mehlhorn Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 




















HEART OF YAKIMA.... 


Ellensburg 





Location 


LLENSBURG is on 
the main line of 
the Northern Pacific 
and the new Milwau- 


lands are close to State 
Normal and city 
schools—the best in 
the State. Churches, 
lodges and social 
advantages Al. 


kee railways. Our (Re: 


Crops 


EST selling winter 

apples and pears 
—richly colored and 
the best keepers 
known. Ten acres in 
Fuut Brarixe will net 
from $5000 to $10,000 
a year. Farmers be- 
come independent 
growing timothy hay 








Soil 


As good as the best 
Spraying trees 
unnecessary — wormy 
fruit unknown. Our 
soil and altitude 
yield fruit that can’t 
be beat at Yakima, 
Wenatchee or Hood 
River. No killing 
frosts, no sunstrokes, 
blizzards, or cyclones 











Our Offer 


le AND ready for 
crops from $100 
to $150. Orchards set 
to choicest fruits four 
years old $400 per 
acre. Office and pro- 
fessional men are 
nost successful 
ers. No pioneer- 
, no experiment 
Years of experience 
back up our claims. 




























No matter what advantages other places offer, El- 
lensburg, Wash., will stand the test of the closest 
investigation. Write me at once for free booklet. 


W. W. ROBINSON 
394 Arcade Annex SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The County of Big Things 
and Big Opportunities 


HERE ARE FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. Oregon is one of the greatest and best fruit sections of 
the world. The largest apple orchard in Oregon is in 
Yamhill County. 

. Oregon is a great prune section. The largest prune 
orchard in Oregon is in Yamhill County. 

. Oregon is unsurpassed for the production of fine walnuts. 
The largest walnut grove in Oregon is in Yamhill County. 

. Oregon cherries are unequaled. One of the largest cherry 
orchards in Oregon is in Yamhill County. 

. Oregon puts up and dries large quantities of fruit. The 
largest fruit evaporator on the Pacific Coast is in Yam- 
hill County. 

. Oregon produces 40 per cent of the entire hop output in 
the United States. Of the largest and best hop yards in 
the State a number are in Yamhill County. 

Yamhill County, Oregon, took one-fourth of the prizes 
offered for fat stock at the St. Louis Exposition. 


YOU APPLY THE “MORAL” 


If it doesn’t suggest itself, here it is: Yamhill County, 
Oregon, does not take a second place to any other section of 
the entire United States. Ask us to preve this statement in 
detail. Land can be obtained in Yamhill County for from 
$40.00 to $100.00 per acre. It produces net income on ten 
times highest amount. Write to-day for information and 
literature about this county. All questions gladly answered. 
Address Secretary 


YAMHILL COUNTY DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE 


MCMINNVILLE, OREGON 
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Wheat Field and 
Prune Orchard 
near Vancouver 


VANCOUVER 


WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. itis the richest city of its size on the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the 
past three years. There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only in its 
infancy. All thoughtful men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be 
the result of the present causes of Vancouver's growth. 


VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. 
it has magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors 
has already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River. 


VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary railroad develop- 
ment along the north bank of the Columbia River makes Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat 
fields of the great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and 
flouring mills. Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county which has the richest and best developed farm lands 
in Western Washington. ‘ 


Every city needs a good “back country,” for it is the farms which build the municipalities. Clarke County is called 
the garden spot of the Northwest, and is certainly one of the richly favored regions which a good farmer recognizes at 
sight. Here are fertile bottom lands; beaver dam lands, and rich uplands, and beyond a vast wealth of forests. Every 
kind of farm product can be grown, and it is at once an ideal fruit country and a land for mixed farming. Vancouver 
shipped last season for canning purposes: Pears, 350 tons; Cherries, 130 tons; Apples, 150 tons; Plums, 30 tons; Straw- 
berries, 25 tons. This does not include what was distributed locally, nor does it include the prune crop, which is cured. 
The Italian prune here is as near perfect as it ever grows, and from one hundred and fifty to three hundred cars of this 
product are cured each year. There is money in cherries in all this region; on well selected soil the apple will pay largely, 

i while the pear is very profitable. Small fruits of every variety grow remarkably well. Apricots, peaches, quinces—all 
the berries and the currant—they are all here in perfection, and the man who cares only for general farm products can 
surround his home with a great variety of splendid fruits. 


Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert and enthusiastic community, 
write to-day for full sono erty about Vancouver. Investigate, for opportunity is now knocking at your door. Full 
information cheerfully furnished and beautifully illustrated booklet free. Address 


SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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JEFF JAMES’ 
FRESNO RANCH TRACT 


FOR SALE IN PARCELS TO SUIT 


$30.00 to $55.00 an Acre 


RICH, LEVEL LAND; CHECKED AND DITCHED 
CULTIVATED, IRRIGATED; SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 

















:: Thompson Seediess and Sultana Grapes :: 





BERRIES AND ALFALFA. 
ALFALFA GROWS WITHOUT IRRIGATION AFTER ROOTS ARE DOWN. 
GOOD WELL WATER ‘AT TWELVE FEET. 
HEALTHY PLACE TO LIVE. 


TERMS: One-Third Cash, with 3 per cent Interest First Year 


Satisfactory arrangements can be made for payment of balance. 


Call at Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for Booklet, or write for full particulars to 
J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 2270A Market St., San Francisco, 


For Descriptive Folder and Terms. 








Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gastine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book with Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA 


be, Oe 
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Handy Size ae ; Photo of- 
and exact E i dollar outfit 
style of ' lai” i when 
wrapping. i . ‘ opened. 
Look for : . : Count the 
irademark : ’ 12 blades. 
face on * ai i Avoid bad 


each box. ha ; aaa y i imitations. 





‘EverReady 


PA sjlelelZel 
Safety 
13 4-0 Ze) » 


The Ever-Ready Safety Razor will shave you best of 
all safety razors. This is a guarantee. The best test of 
the Ever-Ready is its use and the best proof of its value 
is its preference over $5.00 makes by men who have tried 
both. The Ever-Ready blade is the Ever-Ready razor’s 
overwhelming success. Noother razor blade is as capable 
of as good a shave. There are /2 of these intensely 
sharp ** Ever-Ready’’ blades in each dollar set, together 
with handsomely nickeled safety frame, handle and blade 
stropper all in a fine case. 


Extra “Ever-Ready” Blades 10 for 50 cents G d 
—or else you can strop back the keen edge or exchange 10 dull TE Veste | Co% 
blades for 70 new ones upon payment of 35 cents. BEST . h 
eee ee wit 

Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. yo I aRY i 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. - - 320 BROADWAY. NEW YORK Oo 


Canadian Agents, International Distributing Co., 591 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada, uarantees 











For Vacation Travels 
or Home Use 
The Best Pen for Ladies 











You always want to write or make notes when you are 

shopping or traveling. When away on your vacation, 
to seek a secluded spot, and write to your heart’s content, 
or, even at home, to sit on the porch or by the window, and 
write as conyeniently as at your desk. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
Safety Pen 


bearing the well known guarantee that this name implies, is 
designed to fuifill these requirements. 

@ It is of a small, purse size, that can be tossed into the 
trunk, traveling bag, or carried anywhere and everywhere, 
in any position, with absolute safety. 

@ This pen embodies every one of the well known, superior, 
Waterman’s Ideal qualities, in addition to being so made 
that, in a very convenient manner, the cap screws the pen 
point back, when not in use, to effectively seal the barrel. 





Ask your nearest dealer to show you Waterman’s ideal Safety Pen 





PASTS 
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